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ING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LIBRARIES AND ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


GENTLEMEN: We have the honor to submit herewith the reports of 
the Superintendents of the Public Schools and of the several officers 
subordinate to the superintendents. 

These reports contain in the aggregate, in connection with the full 
tabulated statements forming parts thereof, a clear exhibit of the present 
condition of our school system, of its growth and progress during the 
last ten years, and of the scope and breadth of the policy which controls 
its present administration. 

It has been the desire of the board of trustees of the public schools 
to place before your honorable board, and through you before Congress 
and the public of this District, a clear and intelligible statement dis- 
closing as vividly as written statements can the exact condition of the 
system and in detail the whole field of its work. 

Although the board feels a great and just pride in the excellent con- 
dition of the public schools, they have no desire to exploit the value of 
their services as public officers. These statements are not submitted, 
therefore, as an exhibition of the merits of persons or school officers, 
whether trustees or superintendents or teachers. 

A far more important reason has suggested their preparation and 
submission. 

The Board realizes fully that no administration of the schools can be 
permanently valuable which does not command, not only the approval 
of your honorable Board and that of Congress, but the intelligent ap- 
preciation and approval of the great body of our fellow-citizens, who as 
parents have the deepest concern in the success of the public schools. 
It is not doubted that the citizens of Washington who contribute to the 
support of the school system and whose children are trained in its vari- 
ous departments will, if permitted, study with peculiar care the im- 
portant questions relating to its administration. 

The statements submitted herewith will farnish abundant data for 
suchstudy. No citizen can rendera service in any more important field 
than in contributions made with the purpose of strengthening and per- 
fecting our school system. The Board invites the active interest and 
codperation of all good citizens in this wholesome work. The state- 
ments submitted will furnish any citizen with the data which will en- 
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able him to investigate any department of our work or to eh 1 
if his judgment suggests the wisdom of so doing, any part of ce le 6, 
ent policy of administration. 1€ Dreg. 
During the current year no radical changes of policy hay. 
adopted. The purposes of the Board have been to hold the st 

of organization and of work rigidly up to the mark reached jp th 
* vious year and to strengthen the system in every possible Way, Oke Pre. 
and modifications have been made only where the natural aro nnees 
the system has enforced them, and then only with the most a Wth of 
tive care. Dserya. 


© been 
andarg 


WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 


The rapid increase in the number of high school pupils present iy. 
Us 


a very serious question. h 
The difficulties to be overcome and the remedies suggested are fF, 
covered by a report of the com mittee on high and normal gliosis zult 
was submitted to the Board June 10, 1890, and unanimously ad » Which 
It is as follows: Semmcdt 
WASHINGTON 
To the Board of Trustees of the Public Schools. > D. C., June 10, 1890, 
GENTLEMEN: The committee on high and normal schools, to whom was 
the matter of relief to the Washington High School, begs leave to submit eee 
thereon. 8 report 
The importance and gravity of this question are tersely a if 
the last annual report of the Board (pages 10 and 11). Mt ett NY Stated in 
We quote therefrom: 
“4 point has also been reached in the history of the Washington High § 
which it has become apparent that a single high school is insufficient to chool in 
wants of acommunity numbering nearly or quite a quarter of a million of inl meee the 
The attendance for the current year has reached the number of 1,400, mE 
only enough to fill the high school building, including the addition thereto Se are 
in last year’sappropriation, but is as large a number as can be properly mau provided 
instructed by a single corps of teachers. In addition, a single build'ng in aes oud 
of 60 square miles must necessarily be inconvenient of aceess to a large LELLOEY, 
pupils. A temporary expedient may be found in the recommendation ot tks tetas of 
and the superintendent that the course of study pursued in the first year atthe ee 
school be relegated to the grammar schools, constituting practically a anti nigh 
ameasure which is rendered feasible by the fact that in the first ote but Sir 
the way of apparatus, laboratories, and the like is essential to foscadus Brake 
pupils. The wisest and, in our judgment, the only complete remedy, how: = “s ne 
jn the establishment of two complete additional high schools—one Tenet pie Be 
third, or Capitol Hill, division, and the other in the northwest section Ee ve the 
either in or convenient to Georgetown. The establishment of these school aay: 
involve considerable expenditure of money, not only in securing suitable ie das 
erecting suitable buildings, but in being furnished, as they should be firhianeat and 
an outfit equal in all respects to that of the present Washington High School es 
such expenditure would be wisely made, and we are sure would be enuitel acce} t 
to the tax-payers and to the community at large.” of ptable 
Superintendent Powell also calls special at i i i Ac ci 
last annual report to the Board (oien 2 ae path eS 
We quote that portion of his report: 
“ Provision must be made for the accommodation of children attending the High 
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School. The annex building will no more than meet the present demands. After th 
addition is completed and the then new High School oceupied, our mecommgdatl 3 
for High School pupils will be exhausted. ; oe 

“J respectfully suggest that the present High School is large enough, if, indeed, it 
js not already too large. It is not practicable, perhaps, to establish tien aoerditaes 
high schools, I do not believe it desirable. The plant for such schools is expensive. 
It is always expensive to manage such a plant, as only experts can manage it tie 
bly. 

‘<The limitations in salaries insisted upon by Congress make it impossible for us to 
employ the number of experts required for more than one high school. 1 believe 
however, that the solution of this question is easy and practicable. The first vende 
work of the present High School might be done advantageously, perhaps more profit- 
ably than it is now done, in the respective localities where these children live, 
Plants for these auxiliary high schools or local high schools or division high schools 
would not be expensive. The first year’s work is: 


Academic. Scientific. 


Business, 

English. English. English. 

History. History. History. 

Algebra. Algebra. Algebra. 

Sis ede Latin. German. Bookkeeping and business 

arithmetic. 

Physiology. Physiology. Physiology. 

Physical geog- Physical geog- i 4 

Paphy? Geog: } Lectures. tele: Beog } Lectures. baie: Beg, } Lectures. 


«The work of this year can be done without much apparatus. The science work 
is that which natnre affords, and is better studied in the field, or fresh from the field, 
than in any other place or under any other conditions. The work in mathematics 
requires no apparatus. The work in English, which should be emphasized and ex- 
tended, requires only such libraries as we are now trying to furnish for our eighth 
grade schools. 

“Pwo or three such schools might be opened another year in bnildings now 
owned. 

“The advantages and disadvantages of this scheme I will not here discuss. I 
present the question as one that demands solution for the immediate future, and refer 
you with gratification to remarks on the same subject by Supervising Principals 
Stuart and Janney, a part of this report.” 

Similar comment on this question is also made by Dr. Lane, principal, in his latest 
annual report (pages 119 and 120). We quote his statements thereon: 

«The addition to this school, now in course of erection, will contain twelve class- 
rooms, ample Jaboratories, an armory, and a library. It will be an admirable fulfill- 
ment of a long and serious need. The school for 1489-90 will be organized with the 
accommodations afforded by this splendid improvement. 

«The difficulties of rented rooms and of the half-day session for a portion of the 
school will be removed; yet at the moment that this will be accomplished, at the 
very time when the school will be rejoicing over obstacles surmounted, it will be my 
duty to call attention to the indications for the fature as inferred from the statistics 
of the past. 

“The school has grown year by year at the rate of 20 per cent. approximately—#. 
e 1886, an increase of 90; 1837, 87; 1883, 138; 1889, 194. 

‘With these figures as a basis, it seems assured that for the year 189091 there will 
be 1,600 pupils to be admitted to the High School. 

“The growth of the institution since the year 1836 has been far in advance of the 
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‘accommodations afforded. With the erection of the eudreon it might appear 
the future needs of the school, at least for a peued of years, have Deen antier 
but, as a fact, the present building and new wing are sufficient to accomm, 
Inga school than now exists. We believe this limit, from an edutcatio 
wiow awise one, After passing 1,400 the students under one management will suf, 
materially in supervision, and the best interests of the school be seriously Affected i 
the interruption of the legitimate worl of a principal from the Consumption of et 
uable time in petty details, interfering with constant and Searching Supervision ae 
the prompt remedy of evils in the quantity, quality, or manner of instruction, 

“Tt would be wiser, perhaps, to curtail Tather than to increase the 
school, provided that those pupils who are fitted, to whatever number th 


that 
Pateq; 
date » 

ty) 
nal Poing of 


size of the 
©Y may 
sire it, are provided with advanced instruction. ‘ g F Y de. 

“The remedy for the evil of a crowded school exists either in the establishment of 
another high school or in the creation of branch schools for the lowest class, Which 
requiring but little apparatus, could be provided for without 4 costly plant, 4 

“It is necessary that another high school should be built, but it is a Matter that 
will require time for securing appropriations necessary for the building and apparatus 
needed. Legislation is slow and conservative ; the project will meet many obstacles 
but its ultimate success is certain. In tue meantime the overflow from this School ig 
to be provided for. i 

“Tt seems feasible that girls of the entering class to the number of four or five 
hundred should receive instraction in all the studies of the present cours in one or 
two branch schools, while all boys, the remaining girls of the same grade, and the 
upper classes should be tanght here in continuation of the present: plan, 

“Tt would then be possible to limit the present school to the Proper number of 
students (at most 1,200) and go ou with the higher work requiring laboratories and 
the extensive equipment which this school has been some years in Securing, Thig is 
regarded as a practicable temporary expedient only.” 

Further intelligent and forcible comment on this question is made by Supervising 
Principal Stuart, of the third division, and Supervising Principal Janney, of the fifth 
dliyision, in their reports. 

Mr. Stuart says (pages 91 and 92): 

“J think the time has come when a high school should be located on Capitol Hill 
My reasons are these: In 1857, 106 pupils were transferred from our eighth grade 
schools to the Washington High School; in 1888, 131, and in 1889, 127, making in all 
for three years 364, of whom 139 were boys and 225 were girls, I estimate the num- 
ber to be transferred from the third division at the end of the current school year at 
150. This number will increase from year to year, 

“Tt is seen, therefore, that we have in the classes of three years the material in 
East Washington for a high school of nearly 400 pupils. 

“The fine square of ground occupied in part by the Wallach and Towers Schools 
affords an ample site for such a school without cost to the District. 

“The Washington High School long ago reached the limit of its capacity, and Iam 
informed that its present unwieldy membership of 1,400, drawn from the extreme 
limits of the District of Columbia, will quite absorb the schoolroom space now being 
added. Ifso, areturn to the half-day system can bea question of only a year or two,” 

Dr. Lane, in his last report, says: 

“With the utmost crowding the assembly hall will not contain the entire school 
when it is desirable to meet for general exercises. Tne lecture rooms and laboratories 
are so cramped that the work in natural science and physics is materially restricted, 

“The capacity of the present elastic building is reached. 

“T am convinced that many children from East Washington, who are now obliged 
to withdraw from the High School on account of the great distance and the expense 
of railroad travel, would complete the course if aschool were located in their own 
Section.” 
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Mr. Janney says (page 105); 

«The new building to be erected on U street, in this division, will be beautifully 
located, Its comparative isolation makes it well adapted for the nncleus of a high 
school ora branch of the existing one, There are pupils in the,High Schvol now, 
graduates from eighth grades here for the last three years, and 54 candidates for 
the coming year, all of whom have or will have to walk over 2 miles to school 
and as far back, making more than 4 miles a day, with au armfal of books, or to pay 
two car fares, at a cost of nearly 50 cents per week. 

«The time required in going to and from the present High School each day, whether 
on foot or in the ears, is at least one and a half hours, in all sorts of weather, 

“Tt seems that the establishment of such a school in this division next year would 
be wise.” 

It is thus seen that the necessity for the present consideration of this question is 
enforced by the concurrent statements of those officers of the public schools under 
whose immediate charge are the interests immediately affected, emphasizei by the 
statements of our accomplished superintendent aad formally recognized by the Board. 

The urgency of the question is shown by an exhibit of the number of pupils now 
in the High School, with a statement of the estimated number to be provided for in 
the next school year. 

This exhibit is as follows: 


Present number. e 
First-year pupils..-- 633 
Second-year pupils ; Bite 
Third-year papils...-. Oe 
Motalidvcsstrvs wore psads hdducn = 7,267 
First and second year pupils 949 
Estimated falling off, 10 per cent. 4 
855 
Number of third-year pupils, not graduated, who will return. -. 3 8 
Number of business pupils to enter third year , ; 
Total in second and third years... .-2. 1.222. t.c-20-cee eenececcee cesses 879 


Estimated eighth-grade promotions. 


From first division -....... 
From second division . 
From third division -- 
From fourth division . ae 
From fifth division - 
From sixth division 


Number of pupils to be admitted from other cities.............---...-.------ 


Total number of High School pupils to be provided for 


It is thus seen that the estimated number of High School pupils to be provided for 
during the next school year is 1,671. 

The Board is fully advised as to the recent extension of the present High School 
building, which supplied an urgent need, relieving an overwhelming demand for 
room, and permitting an enlargement of facilities andasatisfactory adjustment of the 
work of the school. Notwithstanding this extension the building is now inadequate. 

The number of High School pupils has been rapidly increasing each year, and has 
more than kept pace with theenlarged accommodations. It is not deemed necessary 
to discuss the reasons producing this result. Your committee believes that the intel- 
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S ri ' ts made in the last annual report of the Bo 
ligent and forcible statemen ard (pa 
Baad 9), under the head of “Pay of Teachers ” and * The Washington High Shes *, 
embrace the principal causes operating to produce this result. But Whateye ae 
the Board is confronted with the result in the form of over 1,600 Tt) 


cause, : i : pupil 
will ie knocking at the doors of the High School at the beginning of the sie eee 

x an 
year. 


The solution of this question is also seriously embarrassed by the fact tha 
School is not located with Se SE ee ai oath large area of the 
jopulated area from which these pu iy come stretches froy 5 
reac aconatewn to the remote points of East Washington, & distance of he ee 
4 miles. The ontlying territory of Anacostia, Benning, Brightwood, and Tea 
town must be accommodated also. The corner of Seventh street and Pennsylya, y- 
avenue may be taken as & reasonably central point for this whole area, articular. 
so when consideration is given to the street-car facilities of the city. Un fortunate, 
the school is located nearly 1 mile north of this point. It is thus seen that ile 
school pupils from the Capitol Hill district and from Georgetown have a distance of 
from 2 to 3} miles to traverse to reach Seventh and O streets. 

The cost of car fare is not too insignificant not to be in many cases burdensome It 
is not doubted that in some cases it operates as a bar to the parent, and prevents him 
from giving his cbild the advantages of a high school course. Besides the cost of 
car fare; the long distance becomes @ more serious deterrent factor when inclement 
weather intervenes, which operates more especially upon the younger pupils and 
upon the female pupils. Territorial convenience, therefore, is one of the important 
factors to which careful consideration must be given in the disposition of this ques. 
rite element of the problem includes and embraces @ question which has been 
much discussed and variously determined in different school jurisdictions, It isa 
question which sooner or later presents itself in every large municipality of the 
country when the number of high school pupils reaches from 1,000 to 1,200, 

There are two methods of meeting this question: 

First, By establishing additional independent High Schools. 

Second, By maintaining one central High School and establishing from time to 
time supplementary schools, in which the lower grades of High School work shall bo 
done. \ 

It is manifest that we are rapidly reaching, if we have not already reached, the 
point where this problem must be solved in Washington. Itis freely admitted that 
the maximum number of pupils that can be handled most effectively in a single 
school of this character is from 1,000 to 1,200. To care for more than this number 
will be at the expense of efficiency, of health, and of wholesome moral influences, 
Your committee, after a careful study of the present data and in view of the limita- 
tions placed upon the Board by the present appropriations and those in the bill now 
pending before Congress, does uot think it wise or necessary to dispose of this im- 
portant qnestion at this time. Its importance demands the most careful study, 

To establish one or more independent High Schools would require a considerable 
expenditure of money. Carefal estimates of cost would have to be made and sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners and to Congress. Before entering upon such a field it 
seems wise to make some experiments in adjustments within the limits of our present 
system. When the time is reached for the settlement of the main problem we shall 
not only have the experience of other cities to aid us, but shall have gathered wis- 
dom of our own as the fruit of our experiments. 

This brings us to the first proposition, which we commend to the favorable action 
of the Board: 

It is, that in at least two localities, carefully selected, in buildings already owned 
and equipped, experimental adjanet schools be established, to which shall be confided ~ 
the work of the first year of the high-school course for a limited number of pupils. 


* the High 
Clty, The 
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tinust be borne in mind that the main present i ‘ 

a the absolute necessity existing forrelief | to the High decal by Sete Basanti 
of prospective pupils by about five hundred. To effect this resnit wid the eat dee 
turbance to our present system and with the best promise of improved camsttlot a 

fines our limits of experiment, Whatever is done must be accomplished withia ne 
limits of existing appropriations, and must under no circumstances lessen the ema . 
of any other branch or part of the system. ae, 

Where shall such relief schools be located ? 

Your committee believes that the first locality to be selected for this purpose should 
be the third division. This division is along distance from the High School, is thickly 
populated, and the estimated number of eighth-grade promotions for next year is 
146. 

This number may be farther increased by the first-year pupils from the Arthur and 
Gales buildings in the second division, 48 in number, and by3 pupils from Anacostia 
and 3 from Benning, making an aggregate of 200 pupils. 

The other location naturally suggested is in the fifth division. This division 
(Georgetown) lies at the western limit of onr city school area, and is also a long dis- 
tance from the present High School. The estimated number of hew pupils from this 
district is 35. 

To this number may be added the new pupils from the Weightman and Grant 
buildings, in the first division, numbering 39, and 3 pupils from the Tennallytown 
school of the sixth division, making a total of 77 pupils, which may be possibly in- 
creased somewhat from other portions of the first division. 

The particular buildings to be selected for this purpose recommended by your 
committee are the Peabody building, in the third division, and the Curtis building, 
in the fifth division. The selection of these buildings is recommended by reason of 
their central location with reference to the area to be accommodated. 
of each building will be required for this purpose. 

Your committee is advised by the trasteeu of the third and fifth divisions, respect- 
ively, that the rooms in the buildings named, required for this purpose, can be spared 
without serious inconvenience to the division schools. At most, the inconvenience 
suffered in the third division will be only temporary. A new eight room building is 
provided for this division in the current District bill. In the fifth division a new 
building is fully completed, and it is believed that there will be no difficulty what- 
ever in providing the necessary rooms for this purpose i the Curtis building. 

After careful consideration, your committee is satisfied that many distinct ad- 
yantages will be gained by the changes proposed. Among these are: 

First, better moral influences will surround the pupils iu these smaller schools than 
can be possible in the crowded High School building, where so many pupils are massed 
together. 

Second, better sanitary conditions can be obtained in all the buildings with a 
lessening of the number of pupils. 

Third, territorial convenience, effecting a saving of car fare and of exposure of 
young pupils in inclement weather. : 

Fonrth, it is believed also that better instruction can be given in these schools thus 
segregated than when massed together with numerons and diverse classes of the cen- 
tral school. 

The separation affords opportunity for concentration of effort, which, it appears to 
your committee, can not fail to be advantageous. It is confidently believed also that 
the change proposed will not materially increase the expense of instruction. Nomore 
teachers will Le required than would be necessary to maintain the present system, as 
the large increase of number of pupils would in any event necessitate the employ- 
ment of additional teachers for the High School. The separation proposed will not 
require any more teachers than would otherwise have to be employed. 

It must also be borne in mind that the first-year work requires no laboratory or 


Only a portion 
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3 only biological science, and all the equipment or 1 
as we are now seeking to acquire for eighth-grade cota Te. 
The committee desires to impress upon the Board the fact that the change ree 
should not be considered as committing the Board to the establishment of Posed 
high schools or permanent independent high schdols, et 
» In 


permanent supplementary ; He 
the jndgment of the committee, it is not now advisable to do more than ig ee 

: essi- 

| pupils 


tated by the conditions now existing. wwe have an inerease of high-schoo 

beyond the capacity of the present building. Relief in some direction is sven 
necessary. Half-day schools should be avoided. Extending accommodations hy utely 
ing unsuitable buildings in the neighborhood of the High School building is ties se 
with expense and serious disadvantages. 3 nded 

The course proposed by the committee is the one that seems to them to aff : 

lief with the least expense and the least disadvantages. At the same tine fone Te- 
foundation upon which the Board may rely for some valuable data to aid them 
fature. The proposed action, therefore, is an expedient to meet existing condi 
and should not be regarded as anything more than an effort to meet, Antti ae 


present emergency. 
relieves the High School to the extent of 277, whi] 
» While 


apparatus. It include 
quired is such a library 


ays a 
inthe 
tions, 
st and 


most economical way, the 


The action above recommended 
the relief desired is approximately 500. It is necessary to provide for at ae 
ast 125 


more high-school pupils, so as to afford them necessary relief, 
The Board is aware of the frequent suggestions that have been made to go 

the present organization of our school system as to give pupils who have peas 

eighth grade facilities for instruction in commercial and business methods and oe 

training similar to that furnished in the best business colleges. One member Ps for 

Board has suggested the establishment of an additional or ninth grade, and fie the 

school of this grade might be established in each of the divisions where aoated 


advisable. 
The attention of the committee has been called to this important question, Ty 
: r he 


suggestions made have great merit of their own, and would deserve very careful 
sideration independent of the needed relief of the High School, But, in death con- 
sith the fact of an overcrowded High School, it has seemed to the committ Guia 
the question has acquired additional merit for present consideration, tee that 
It is known to the Board that the business course of the High School isa two y 
course and embraces some academical studies. Instractionin English and hits years’ 
physiology, physics and chemistry, is included in this course, and the cor oryand 
believes that an elimination of any of these studies would be a shortenj mmittee 
course unfortunate for the pupil. ning of the 
But it is suggested with great force that many parents hay t : 

tain their children in the schools beyond the sehen grade Tees thea ween 
contemplated in the high-school courses, and that many of these aa es as 
means to send their children to a school affording a business course extend nd the 
one year, inasmuch as such a course would give the pupil material statin eee over 
for some useful and reniunerative employment soon after leaving school ing him 
of such a demand is recognized by the committee. ool. The force 

The Board of Trustees is bound to accede to any reasonable demand which 
extension of our system of public schools in the interest of that class of Ie. Seeks an 
whose means are limited. Believing that such a demand exists, aad th oe citizens 
at hand are ample to provide the facilities suggested, your Rennes ae ont means. 
business ae of the High School should be so amended as to provide a eee the 

ear carefully g i - one 
cae ally arranged on lines shown by experience to be productive of the best 

It is also deemed entirely practicable to have instructi “le e 
given outside of the High School building. In fact, ae conte 
this course would give some distinct advantages and afford larger .. Buby a8 
making the course more valuable and effective. ger opportunities for 
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The withdrawal of these pupils from the High School building, in addition to the 
number of first-year pupils proposed to be instructed in the Peabody and Curtis 
buildings, will reduce the number of high school pupils for next year by about 400, 

Your committee is unable to estimate the number of pupils that would select a 
business course of one year. The number of pupils in the first year of the business 
course of the High School is 121, and it is safe to assume that not a less number will 
be applicants for admission to the separate school. 

Your committee finds that the Lhomson building, located on Twelfth street between 
K and L streets, in the first division, ean be vacated for this purpose, and it recom- 
mends that the business and commercial course of the High School, amended as 
suggested, be transferred from the High School to the Thomson building. 

The committee does not undertake at the present time to submit in detail the 
changes proposed in the course of instruction in said school, or to suggest the assign- 
ment of teachers necessary to properly organize and equip said school, but believes 
that it is entirely practicable to properly organize the school within the resources at. 
the command of the Board without injury to other branches of the school system, 

Admissions to this school should be rigidly held to promotions from the eighth grade 
or to applicants whose education is clearly equivalent to the standard reached at 
the end of the eighth-grade work. In this way the school will be maintained as a 
course of instruction which may be selected instead of the more extended high-school 
courses. 

The committee feels confident that the present equipment of our public school sys- 
tem fairly enables the Board to maintain all its branches without a sacrifice of any of 
its component parts, and that, as improvements are from time to time suggested, they 
canbe wisely met. There is not at present, we believe, and there never should be, any 
antagonism ‘between the several branches of the system. Every effort should be 
made to maintain the system upon the broadest lines, and there should be no lessen- 
ing of standards. 

While, therefore, the changes suggested in this report are primarily enforced to 
afford relief to the High School, they would not be recommended did they not carry 
with them promises of distinct present advantages, and also the development of data 
as the result of actual experiment, to aid the Board in determining upon the per- 
manent extension of our school system, which its phenomenal and healthful growth 
will soon enforce. 


RESUME OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 


First, establish a relief school for the High School in the Peabody building, in 
the third division, to which send pupils— 


From third division, estimated nnmber...-..--..---.---.--. 146 
From Arthur building, estimated number - 26 
From Gales building, estimated number - Bey 
From Anacostia, estimated number ees 
From Benning, estimated number <LEto 

AMG lee eee he oe recente Spa Ct ters satire aaa 200 


Second, establish a relief school for the High School in the Curtis building, in the 
fifth division, to which send pupils— 


From fifth division, estimated number .-- 
From Grant building, estimated number - 
From Weightman, estimated number -. 
From Tennallytown, estimated number .- 
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mber by such other pupils from the first divisi ; 

tis building. Sion as it may 

ng, in first-division, and tra 

that building. ; ansfer the business q 

chrespects as may be found to be MA 


Increase this nu 
be foung 


practicable to send to the Cur 
Third, vacate Thomson buildi 

partment of the High School to 
Amend the business course in su 

directed by the Board. 
Respectfully submitted. 


advisable anq b 
C) 


Rurus H, 

SH. Tu 

Joun W, Beau 
, 


FRANCI 
; : 8 J.G 
Committee on No: + GRIMKE 
rmal and Hi ot 
‘gh Schools, 
ete, 
* 


It will be seen that in their action upon this i 
Board has confined itself to a provision for the eee Inatter the 
school pupils within the limits of its present resources number of high 

It reserved for further study the question as to what ie 
sion should be made to meet this demand for larger hi i ‘Fmanent provi. 
dation. &h school accomo. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that there should be any p 
the settlement of this question, as the course sicouster eae of 
emergency can not be followed for more than a year witl da to meet the 
convenience to the graded schools. out serious in. 

It is proposed to determine the matter at tl “3 
so that proper estimates for any additional ee el possible date, 
required can be submitted to Congress at its next ee ns that may be 

The experimental business high school will be indicate 
and solicitude, and great confidence is felt that it will pr vay brent care 
valuable as well as popular feature of our school avataan Hest) 


FREE KINDERGARTENS. 


The Board renews its former recommendation for the i 
free kindergartens, and believes that their establishr < ioe ie 
matter of benevolence, but of wiseeconomy. Special A ae canes 
e na made by Superintendent pobell ettaia petted 
ae ppropriations required to introduce and mai tai cia 
garten school. ODEs 
SUPERVISION. 


The cost of supervision of our schools is remar 
: . =a: 2 iE . is i 
ae “an eee cities. By reference to a ble oe 
pecs “ ee pupil, on average enrollment, is enly i7¢ ue be 
ae Capea os and supervising principals has ae 
Metre icananl ans in compensation for many years. aera eene 
fi pecenneree motes inne ok, Ba 
i : E WOK De ined with this ing 
: hts aece Sees sae be largely dueto the Satie Bees 
EE Neale . But there is a limit to capacity, and itis a ze 
s already passed. Universal eeeerence cannot aeae 
y 
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ignored. Partiat and femporary relief can be afforded by assigning 
teachers of the corps to daty as assistant supervising principals, but 
such service of the best quality can not be obtained for any consider. 
able time without paying the salaries due to efficient service of this 
class, 

Not only is our Supervising corps much smaller than in other cities, 
with which comparison may be properly made, but the rates of compen- 
Sation are also much lower. A liberal change in both these respects 
can not be avoided much longer. It is beyond reason to expect that our 
present enlarged system can be properly supervised with the same corps 
which was merely adequate when the number of pupils and schools was 
half the present number, 

The year has been one of steady progress in the face of all discourage- 
ments. Every department of the system has given proof of its firm and 
sure foundation. Very few complaints come to the Board from any 
source, anda gratifying esprit du corps prevails among the teachin g force. 

The Board would fail in the performance of a very manifest duty did 
it not commend in the strongest terms the skillfal and laborious work of 
Superintendents Powell and Cook and the very efficient service of the 
Supervising principals. 

A. H. Witmer, 
Rurus H. Tuarer, 
B. K. Brucs, 


Committee on Annual Report. 
429A— —2 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT POWELL. 


The Board of Trustees of Public Schools of the District of Columbia. 


GENTLEMEN: Ihave the honor and pleasure to present herewith a 
report of the condition of schools under your charge. 

This report sets forth toa large degree the condition of the schools of 
all kinds and in the different localities, as will be seen by reference 
to the reports of the supervising principals, those of the principals of 
the high and normal schools, and of those of the special teachers. To 

- these your attention is especially invited. 

I have thought best to present first some general statistics of the 
entire system of schools by uniting facts presented by Superintendent 
Oook with corresponding facts found in my report. This is done partly 
for your convenience, but more especially for the benefit of the honorable 
Commissioners and others, who seek at first view the facts that must 
govern their decisions and acts, not having time to select and compile 
details, which you, because of your closer connection with, and your 
responsibility for, the schools will take time to do and will find interest 
in doing. 


TaBit I.—Showing attendance and cost of white and colored schools. 


| White. | Colored.| Total. 


Whole enrollment: 


Normaliachools i tuacoscsov (sone =munsersetsap saves gn eustessesacscules 40 40 80 
High schools, 1, 422 | 345 1,767 
Grammar and primary schools. 22, 112 12, 947 35, 059 


13,332 | 36,906 


| 

23, 574 | 
Increase for the yea sit) 928} 1,142 
LOricaute Of T0reshe; conv ausasasancassters sveseseaxseesconseSuaeers 3.5} 2.4 3.1 
Average enrollment: | came 
* Normal schools 40 39 79 
High schools -- | 305 1,580 


Grammar and primary schools 
Total... 


-| 1,275 
| 
| 


Increase for the year 276 801 
Per cent. of increase -- 2.6 27 
Average daily attendance : 

Normal schools 38 7 
leh schoolmie sano) eaasae sees a 2 293 1,506 

9, 7: 26, 601 

10, 079 28, 184 
Increase for the year. 226 565 
Per cent. of increase 22 2.0 
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st of white and colored schoolsa—Continued 
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TABLE 1,—Showing attendance and co 


White. Colored, 


Total, 
Whole enrollment: andr 
11, 458 5,85 
5, 853 17,3 y. 
1 
1,116) 4,470] 49, He 
5 


23,574 | 13,832] ag apn 


Total .-- 
1,35 
» 850 2,510 


Whole enrollment in night schools-.- 
Grand total 


Number of teachers : 
Male 


Total 
Night schools . 


Grand total ..------ 


School buildings: 


School rooms: 
Owned... 
Rented. - 


Dotal .-.--2.-222 2-00 
“Cost of tuition perpupil, including supervision (based on average en- | 
Pelimentieecesenesce= soem aces Taina | $17.90] $15.05 ‘ti 
-Cost per pupil for allexpenses except repairs and permanent improve- | | | . 89 
Si(e (based on average entollmomt))--=-<--+-<nc+--is72seccs¥essses [esses | | 
| al 21,22 


‘TABLE II.— Whole enrollment of pupils in the several kinds and grades of : 
I + the 
school year ending June 30, 1890. Yi schootsrfanstie 


\ 


White. | Colored. | Total. 


Normal schools 
High schools.--------- 


Total ..--------- 


Grammar schools, city = 


Eighth grade .------ 4,777 aan - 
3 2, 163 
Seventh grade... 1, 932 577. 2.50: 
Sixth grade -...- is 2,509 
Fifth grade ...------ ; s es 3, 062 
' 4,370 
Total ...---.------ = 
2, 984 
Primary schools, city: = Se 
Fourth grade | 
Third grade... Spee SO Ly eet O02 | abameee, 208 
Second grade 
First grade .------ 
Total ...-.-. 
County schools --- 


Grand total... 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS or THE DISTRICT 


OF COLUMBIA, 


TABLE III.—IVhole enrollment of pupils, boys and girls, whit ‘ 
of Columbia, by grades So ands pee orets t 
) for the sch t Fayed tat 
ool year ending June 30, 1490. ae 
Grades. Whole enrollment, 
Boys. 
ee - | Girls. | Total, |Per cent, 
Normal schools 9 at | \ apse 
‘ sae 7 80 
Hi ey 604 1,163 | 1,767 ‘ 
Fighth g 900 1,358 | 2,958 a 
oy . 

Seventh ie e. 1, 046 1,624 | 2,670 | 7.2 
siti a es 1,373 1,963 | 3,936 0.04 
Fifth grad ae 2,187) 2,353 | 4, 490 1.19 
Fourth grade. ---.---+----6 02s eee eee cece eeeensene ee 2,185 | 2,289) 4.474 | 2B. B 
mhird grado. 2281} 2216] 4,497|  ga.49 
Second gos : 2, 642 2, 673 5,315 “ 41 
First gTAd@.---- 0+ 2-0-0 0 er ete eee eee cece etecc ea senc es 4, 134 3, 885 8, 019 21.74 
Total.....2----- 17,811 | 19,595 | 36,900 400,00 
SUMMARY. | ae, 

Normal and high schools. 613 1, 234 1, 847 5.01 
Grammar schools. 5,456} 7,208 | 19,754 | oh 52 
Primary acholssasssa40 eo. sveer ssi svasss visas ee 11,24 | 11,063 | 92,305 | 60.47 
WMotalssesenes-seseissevecssns 7eeee ech, 17,811 | 19,595) 36,906 100.00 


SCHOOLS. 


The number of schools below the high school was as follows: 


| 
White. Colored | Total. 


Grammar schools, city: 
Eighth grade 
Seventh grade 
Sixth grade .- 
Fifth grade .. 

IN GGA es oa8 os cok cexsasacetevececrsiate 
Primary schools. city: 
Fourth grade 
Third grade... 
Second grade 
First grade .. 


County schools -.-.-..-.. deadeaaedees Pere EEC OREP RL EL EET EEE 


Grand total 


Number of whole day schools. - 
Number of half-day schovls 


Total .. 


ijesean 


35 8 | 43 
- 38 11 | 49 
46 12 58 
52 | 20 7 
171 | 51 222 


<i 35 | 34| 68 
“ees 223636. 
139] 438 

4 | 198 

413 223 | 636 
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The average number of pupils to a school (based on the whole Sarl 
ment) was as follows: : 
——— Soha EES Colored, | otal, 
i ise 
High schools (to 9 tencher, excluding principals) .-.+++-+++ereseereseee- 85.5 fe 7 < 
Gyammar schools, city: 4.6 
Eighth grade -- Sccs~>~* “05 i iy 
Seventh grade - 3 50.8 Ra a 3 
Sixth grade.- . ena as o 
RAT ETaG fect tes nee eee rerncon ce nena an ee 55.1 aul eu 
Primary schools, | i 
Fourth grade ---.-------*"~ 56.6 45/5) sobaig 
Third grade - ies Fe : 2 
Second grade ng oy z 
First grade : eas a a 9 
IGouiity sohool8|.------<e-+-scs-"soer nop ae ee “ , 


Seven hundred forty-five teachers were employed as follows : 


White. | Colored. rota 


Supervising principals..- 6| ’ 
Normal schools -.-------- 5 4 i 
High schools.----------+-*- 4 | 0 

pes eee) | ee 2 53 


Grammar schools, city: 
Eighth grade ------------ 
Seventh grade - 
Sixth grade -- 
Fifth grade .--------- 

Total ....-.-----+---- 

Primary schools, city « 
Foorth grade .----- 
Third grade... 
Second grade .- 
First grade ..-- 


County schools -- 


Teachers of music ..--.------------+-+=--+---+-et eres eene ses seeeee 2 
patos ee pang te TE MN Aa cee ame ammo | ; # 
Teachers of manual training : i 
Teachers of cookery - # : hy 
Teachers of sewing .- | : : = 

| 4 12 


Teachers of physica) culture 
Grand total .-.-..--.-.----------++-----0+++---+---- 


wane 
Nes 
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leans schools for supervision and teaching Was as fol 
8 follow, 
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White, 
——— | 


io} 
vist sperincendent pass 


$2,700. 00 $2, 250.00 


ipals, each $2,000 
rvising principals, , 12, 000, $4,950.00 
Six ou porrisiDE principals, each $2,000 . 2, 000, 00 ater 12, 000,00 
Cake ~rssreeee] 4,000, 00 
one clerk -----"-"" 1,200. 00 ae 
essenger --- 300, 00 . 
Ces —— 500.00 


16, 200.00 
-16 


Total - --- 


apil (estimated on average enrollment) * 
Cost per PUP 7G ae +78 Tt 


; tion = 
Tai Normal schools ; 


principals ---- 
Two teachers - 
one teacher--- 
Two teachers --- 


1,500. 00 
2,000. 00 |. 


Three teachers. - 
Total ..------------ Wawnsiveseseouse Saeasacs i +5, 100,00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment} 55.83 
High schools : 


principals 
Forty teachers - 


orrtsseeeee 32, 964. 92 q 
teachers 
Eleven 6 10,010.00 | 10, 010. 00 
Total --=*+++-- 11, 810. 00 


Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment} 


Grammar schools, city: 
36 eighth, 38 seventh, 46 sixth, 52 fifth grades. 


141, 987. 00 4 
8 eighth, 11 seventh, 12 sixth, 20 fifth grades 41,175.00 | 41,175.00 
MGM liye tied ssdeoesdtna too evnze iss douse oatee _| 141, 987,00 | 41,178.00) 185; 163-00 


Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) 
Primary schools, city : 

Z 51 fourth, 49 third, 50 second, 49 first grades... 

22 fourth, 29 third, 41 second, 49 first grades. 


Total .--:0ee--e rene seen ee eee re eweeneeceneeene aasecoaren, --| 103, 404. 68 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment). ....... 11.38 9.89 

Special teachers: ——— 

2 music teachers, 3 arawing teachers, 3 teachers of 
physical culture 

2 music teachers, | drawing teacher... 


6,970.00 | 3, 100.00 


Total 2-22 --- 200 nec ereceeee vecene cererereercenree 


Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) --.-... 33) 

- Manual training: —> 
Carpentry, 11; metal working, 1; cookery, 9; sewing, 8... 19, 170.00 -| 19, 170.00 
Carpentry, 2; metal working, 1; cookery, 6, 410. 00 6,410. 00 

Total..------=--- 19,170.00 6,410.00 | 25, 580.00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on 

County schools: 
B85 teachers -- 
34 teachers. --- 


--| 23, 017.50 | 20,200.00 43, 217.50 
z; 16.77 13. 87 |.... «+---2-- 
pe 


* This includes the cost of teaching six practice schools, $2,806.76. . 
one | This includes the cost of teaching five practice schools, $2,550. 
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Washington 
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Number of teachers trained --- i 
Average attendance.---- mae oe 2 
Number of teachers employed 2 
Average salary ----------"- Sees 
Washington Normal School of the seventh and eighth divisions, 
[Colored.] 
Number of teachers trained.-- me 
Average attendance s 
Number of teachers employed..-- : 
Average salary .----++e--77 5-777 7" on 
Washington High School of the first six divisions. 
Number of pupils enrolled (girls, 882; boys, 540) emececs ene ie 
Average enrollment en 
Average attendance. ------ va 
Per cent. of attendance---- ; ee 
Average number of cases of tardiness per month. . se 
Number of pupils dismissed ; 
Number of teachers employed 2 
Average salary paid ; ; es 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) .-..-......, peat 
Washington High School of the seventh and eighth divisions. 
{Colored.] 
Number of pupils enrolled... ai 
Average enrollment - ce 
Average attendance. - aa 
Per cent. of attendance - 
Average number of cases of tardiness per month. i ee 
Number of pupils dismissed é b 
Number of teachers employed. : 
Average salary paid --- : é 
i 3984, 16 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) .. Bais 
Grammar and primary schools. 
White. | Colored. | ‘Total. 
Namber of pupils enrolled. ene oh oars 
Average enrollment. Ay i 
; 10,401 | 28, 707 
Average attendance. fatece Salk eee 
Per cent. of attendance -. .-..-.------------------- can We , 
Average number of cases of tardiness per month. 1912 a | 92.6 
Number of pupils dismissed... ..---- i 5 Fi 2, 423 
‘Number of cases of corporal punishment - | 85 
5 30 103 133 
Number of teachers employed . ‘, rs ae 
Average salary paid Bi Peonicis | eseee 624 
Average number of pupils to a teacher (estimated on average enrollment). 45.0 47.7 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment). 
N f papi i $14.66 | $12.36 
umber of pupils enrolled in all schools | 93,574 rarest 


vs 


ap a: 
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Special teachers, 


ysical cultnre - 
«pgchers of phys! 
. Tere 


r papil for special tuition (estimated on average en- 
pe 


«First six divisions. 


ft Seventh and eighth divisions. 


SUPERVISION. 
of supervision was: 


t . 
0 coe tendent (white) 


pe guperip 


ma oo" 

i rk 
; Rs ck (colored) ---+-+-+---+-+-- 
one messe 
“one messen. 


Summary. 


of instruction, including supervision 
ber of pupils enrolled . 


‘rotal cost 


36, 906 
Je num y 
Wizaze enrollment------------- 30, 366 
A rage daily attendance : 2 avidearets 28, 184 
aire cost of instruction, including supervision, estimated on— 
Ave 1. Whole enrollment .--..--.. iene ae $13.92 
i 9, Average enrollment,..-. 16.89 
3, Average daily attendance... ... core esas s seenas coee ce 18.20 
Contingent expenses. 
otal amount expended .-----.----.. 2-22-22 eee eet cee eee. --+- $24,572.73 
Merrece amount per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) 80 
‘a Fuel. 
Wefemonct expended see's 5. ac. oy $24, 000.00 
i 5 Janitors. 
i y 
Bpatamonat expen ded:eac22- 25-2 ee ee $46,916.22 
yeragée cost per pupil (including high and normal schools) for all ex- 
-penses except repairs and permanent improvements— 
17.46 - 
21.22 


22.86 
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es owned, with 
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¢ locations, and with the numbe 


their respecttv 
each. 


"oF rooms in 


= 
3 
z Location of buildings. be 
© | Names of buildings. 33 
z EB 
a ; — a 
Thirteenth and K streets, northwesb.-----. PEON —_. 
al S street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets, northwest. 5 
at Massachusetts avenue, between Seventeenth and Eighteenth. 12 
z eeUpapa, MOND Wed tess ete atee owas gee ale ere ne 
Grant G street, between Twenty-first and Twenty-second streets, north. 12 
1 | Grant .-----=---*-"7"* 
west -s-s0sesate "ooo > ie 
1 Twenty-third ant 
1 Fourteen th and Q streets, northwest -- : 8 
/ 1 Seventeenth street, between R street and New Hampshire avenue, 
northwest ---------*-5 77777" 
Twelfth streot, between K and L streets, northwest 8 
: First and G streets worth Webt---o. s=22e- 0 access caus 8 
: P street, between Sixth and Seventh streets, northwest - 12 
: ‘| enth and H streets northwest. --------+---+-------0-.. 2 
> [atreet, between Second and Third streets, northweat . 2 
: Third street, between N and O streets, northwest -... 12 
; sixth street and New York avenue, northwest 8 
5 ’| Fifth and R streets, northwest. -------------- 9 
2 _| Vermont avenue, between T and U streets, northwes! 8 
2 North Capitol street, between K and L streets, northwest, ; 
2 Arthar Place, northwest .-------------- Seas oatierecsss 
3 Pennsylvania avenue, between Seventh and Eighth streets, south. g 
3 _| Fifth and C streets, northeast -- e 
3 Third and D streets, southeast - 12 
3 I street, between Sixth and Seventh streets, northeast . : 
3 _.| B street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets, northeast.. 8 
3 _| Eighth and C streets, southeast -.----.-+---.-.-.+..-.... 
8 | Carberry Fifth street, between D and E streets, northeast... 8 
3 | Cranch -- Twelfth and G streets, southeast .-....--.... 8 
3 | McCormick Third street, between M and N streets, southeast c 
31. Seventh and G streets, southenst 4 
3 "| Firth street and Virginia avenue, southeast . “i 
3 _| Tenth and G streets, northeast ... 8 
4 Sixth and D streets, southwest ..- He 
4 Sixth and F streets, southwest...--...-.... 
4 Thirteen-and-a-half streets, between C and D streets, southwest t : 
4 _| Twelfth street, between Maryland avenue and E street, south- 
4 | Greenleaf... Four-and-a-half street, between M and N streets, southwest. F 
4 | Smallwood. Istreet, between Third and Four-and.a-half streets, southwest : 8 
5 | Addison --..---------- P street, between Thirty-second and Thirty-third streets, north- 
4 . il 
5 | Curtis --.-.----------- O street, between Thirty-second and Thirty-third streets, north- 
west... 5) 
5 | Corcoran..------------ | Iwenty-eighth street, between M street and Olive avenue, north- 
west -- 
aaa 8 
5 U street, between Thirtieth and Thirty-first streets, northwest 8 
5 Thirty-second and S streets, northwest A 
3 Thirty-sixth street and Prospect avenue, northwest 4 
6 4 
- 8 


' Steuben street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, county. 


oF : 20 5, eee 
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tof school-houses owned, 


with their : 
a respective locations, to.—Continned, 


lings. Location of b 
Names of building ent, 
' 


Divitons. 


Ran: 4 
— 2 Scien extended and Trumbull Siteel soutiteua 10 
; “eon, Derr ere ciimme a8 Pe aay dae 
isdale and Birney. | Nichols avenue, Hillsdale, D.¢ 6 ¢ _ 
6 eh Pleasant ...--.| County _ 3 a 
4g | Hamilcon Road .- i i j ; 
g | Tennallytown---- x 4 = 
| Grant Rond. --- aa 
| Brightwood.- 4 
6 Soldiers’ Home- 2 
4 | Hamilton ---- 4 = 
ning ener 
‘ ses ning Road and 4 
annex --- 4 
Giesboro- 2 
Conduit Road . 1 ; 
Chain Bridge Road . ‘ : 
Brightwood.-.--..---- c 
Columbia Road 2 
Fort Slocum ..-- rt EY 
Bunker Hill Road .- 1 
Queen's Chapel Road.|....do - fi F 
Anacostia Road. = U0ang fs 
Barrville .-- if ae 
Good Hope 2 
Stevens... Twentr-first street, between K and L streets, northwest 15 
Garnet Tenth and U streets, northwest.. Bie 2 
Z Seventeenth and M streets, northwest wees. to 
Prospect avenue, between Thirty-third and Thirt: fourth streets, x 
northwest ... we ceaeseesrsonae 4 8 ; 
M street, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets, northwest... 8 3 
.| Twenty-second and E streets, northwest ... 8 
Twelfth street, between R and $ Streets, northwest 8 
Chamberlain.......--.| East street, Georgetown .. + 4g 
3| Lincoln....... Second and C streets, southeast W , 
| Randall. -| First and I streets, southwest . Ma 10 
8| John F. Cook . O street, between Fourth and Fifth streets, northwest . 10 ; 
 g| Banneker..... -| Third street, between K and L streets, northwest 8 
Ps Anthony Bowen Ninth and E streets, southwest. .......22220 00 8 
8 | Giddings G street, between Third and Fourth streets, southeast. 8 
3 Lovejoy .| Twelfth and D streets, northeas: 6 
8 First and L streets, northwest .... 8 
8 First street, between B and C streets, southwest . 3 
3 .| L street, between Sixth and Seventh streets, southwest 8 


* Only two fit for use. 
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28 PUBLIC scHOOLS 
red pupils in the District of 
—Whole enrollment of colored PUP" of Columb: 
mani IV. ie the school year ending June 30, 1890. bia, by gy 
oe es | “des, Soy 
ee SS 
Whole er are 
Grades. —- _ Sheds enrolltieng | 
| Boys. | Girls. i 
eee pak Renee Total, a “234 
Normal school ------*-"7* 6 | oy Sa Cong, 
High school. - 64 281 40 | a= 
Fighth grade 114 300 845 | 30 
Seventh grade 190 434 414 | 2.59 
263 |) 1640) |) ee 8.19 
00 4.63 


Fourth grade -- 
Third grade.- 
Second grade. 


Total .---- 
SUMMARY: | 
: — 


Normal and high schools. - 


Grammar schools - 
Primary schools -- 
Totalaseseeere  < ase eenaan 
TaBLE V.—Growth of the schools since the year 1880 
Average number of pupils eurcliga sceaane 
Pe al. i 
First six divisi Seventh 
School year ending June 30— Epa dicinigaeneaen ay nae 
= a otal, 
Per cent, Pe: E 
P es 
Number. ies Number. es = paca 
zee FR increase. Number, | “yent 
15, 027 |....------ 6,573 |. = 
15, 494 3.1 6,507 |. 21, 600 |._. 
bs 3.6 6, 763 Stee — 061 
a ee 2.8 7, 070 a 6s = ned 
17, 468 Ay | Ree ees 2.19] 93, a 
18,720 = : hie) 6.42| 95, i 
fsa y: 8,191 6.52| 29, 
19, 702 ee oie 3.13 | 27, i 
: 5 oh 24 8,791 on s ) 733 
0, 4 rt 3.6 9, 088 am 28, 553 
21, 077 2.9 9, 289 ss es = 565 
ex = , 366 


Average enrollment of pupils in the wh 


ite an 
of teachers employed for each 


d 6 
Year since the year on 


d colore, 


| Average enrollment, 
First six divisions, Seventh ang 
ding June 30— “| eighth divisions, Total, as 
Bol seer o™ | Per cent. ES | 4 
gobo i | Number. of | Number. $5 3 
increase, eels 
F Ba \s 
15,027 |.....-....] 6,573 |, fale 
15,496) 3.1 | 6.5671. ie a 
1b, 963 3.6 6, 763 22, 826 3.46) 495 s 
16, 524 2.8 7070) 4.53) 93, 504 330] tos 
16, 642 Gore atten ily Derr: era Fe a 
| 17,468) 4.0 7, 689 842) 95 157| 54 24 
|. 18)790 | 8a) 8 fone aieel eae att cigs Be a 
ee ABU Aree eal eae 3.05! 629 | 95 
19, 762 2.4 8,791 4,06 28, 553 2.95) 54 34 
soe) 20/477 ICI 8:6) 1 0 088) ee arezil apres 3.541 G93 | ay 
ve} 21,077) 2.9 9, 289 2.21) 30,266 270) 745| 52 


yit.—Average enrollment of pupils, the number 


of teachers employed, the. 


28,553 | 2.95 
20, 565 | 3.54 
30,366 2.70 | 


a ostof tui- 
tion, and rates of increase for each year since 1x0, 
Average en. Cost (excladin rent 
rollment. | Teachers,| permanent f mprore- 
ments). 
Sees ees. seni 
rool seat ending Tune 30— Seieg| [282] ds |s, 
7. otal.) 39) 2 glasa| 23 | 33 
S6)e5|3|268| be | Se ; 
5 = g 562 ca 5 | 
aA |e |All < & 4 
—4 Pi 

Raecressvesertl 21, 600M coer 434 |... | $16.95 |$366, 199.51 |... ” 

wevcesenen +) 22,061 | 2.13 | 461 | 27 17.28 | 381,314.19) 4.19 

22,826 | 3.46) 485 24 | 17. 44 | 398, 254.54) 4.44 

23,504 | 3.36) 505 | 20 17.78) 419,504.60) 5,35 

23,867 | 1.11 525 20) 18,92 435,032.79 | 3.67 
25,157 | 5.40 555 30 | 18.66 | 49,550.51) 7,93 ; 
26,911 | 6.97 | 505 40 | 17.76 477,993.67 | 179 | 

27,733 3.05 620 25 | 19.11 | 509,194.01 | 6.52 


G4 34) 19.11 | 545,717.71 | 7.17 
693 39) 20.11 | 54,77473 8.98 
745° 52) 21.58 } 655, 310.08 10.17 
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ment of pupils inte hite and colored schools, the number 
the cost of tuition for each year since the year 1830 


30 


TABLE yitL.—MWholeenroll 
ers employed, and 


of teach. 


| Co; 
| Teachers. st (exeludin 


] 
nrollment- er 6 
| Whole & provemenanent ine 
& a Gece 
2 | 3 33 ae eae 
ih Se Ep eae ilk: cieegs eg ze | = 4 
year end- First sixdivisions.) gjghth divisio: ao 2é ee. Si 
ing June} SS es Se AS | ¢ |=3 es 3 
= ay See | Per cent.| on | 3 | S83 ae se 
ie ») 22) 3 |ees] «s 
Ber cent et) ee No. ' pone: Se les ile 8 tS Bz 
» | ni L 
Nor | sea) increase. E18 la? A a ly 
ees is 
Se Pee eee | | ——___|* 
——— 26, 439 |----- $13.85 $366, =| 
_ | 18,378 | ----2-27> ER ee ‘ , 199. 51 
at ee eat > | 3,146 1.05 | 27, 209 I. 27 | 13.96 | 381,314. 19 | 727 
19,153) 42 | & 485 | 2 | a Seale 
“71 yoos1|  *0.63| 8280 1.75 | 27,320 )o-=------ | 485 | 24 | 14.87 | 308,954. 54 | 2 
eae ) ay. hearts 507 | 28,540, 4-4 | 505| 20 | 14.60) 419, 504. og 4.44 
7 | 524] 80,888) 4 525 | 20 | 14.31 | 435, 0 5.85 
6.9 | 9.16 | 5 | 58s ate 6: 
0.21) 9,598 4.7 | 30,865| 15 | 655 | 30 | 15.21 | 469,550.51 | 7 94 
4.3. | 10,188 ion) en, 886 |) 0 £7 | 85) 40) 1478 | Seropneg (es 
Sail | RON LO an ee | o20| 25| 15.23 | 500,104 9) | 12 
3.9 | 10, 1194.01 | 6 
hi [21,040] 6-71 | 34,850 428) 654) 34) 15.65 545,707.71 7 ap 
3.2 | 11,170 1.17 | 35, 764 2.62) 693| 39 | 16.62 | 594,774.73 Bs 
. , 06 3.1 | 745 | 52 a FeERRNE Roa 
3.5 | 11,438 2h | | | 17.75 | 55, 810. 08 |10, 17 
* Decrease. 
: d sites and buildings each year fri 
- __ 4mount expended for rent an ‘ F year from th 
TABLE IX. AD s 1880 to the year 1890, inclusive. © year 
SS ee ee 3 = ihe 
School year ending June 30— on Sites and 
nildings, 
$28, So 
-| $28, 998.35 | $74, 098 94 
26,506.11) 3 
03, 416. 91 


26,472.57 | 253, ¢09, 73 
14, 805.33 | 103,141. 47 
8,742.50 | 103, 563, 04 
7,060.00 | 118, 400, 09 
6,919.06 | 61, 130. 04 
7, 854.00 | 73, 085, 34 
10,215.44 | 230,115, 77 
14, 832.00 | *339, 319 44 
10,000.00 | 240, 467, 39 


permanent improvements to Lincoln building. 


* Including $5,638.04 for 


THE FIRST SIX DIVISIONS. 
ATTENDANCE. 


The number of pupils enrolled during the year was 25,468 ; 23,574 
white and 1,894 colored. This is an increase of 874, or 3.5 per cent, 
over the number registered the preceding year. : 

The average enrollment was 21,077, being 600, or 2.9 per cent., in ex- 


cess of that of the previous year. 
The number of pupils in daily attendance was 19.418, being 395, or 2 


per cent., greater than that of the preceding year. 


nt of pupils in the sereral kinds and grades of schools for schoot 
2 Se ins June 30, 1890, compared with 
year © 


hat for previous year. 


Whole enrollment, 
Grades. 


"90. | 1888-'g9, Increase. Decrease, 


onooLs OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBI4, 
s 


IC 
) PUBL Pe RU Mauer ale tie a be 
3 nroliment of white pupils within the cily, by Dade, 


4 vhole é} é 5 
Tanie XI.—Showing the ne sohool year ending June 30, 1890, hoki. 
h 
| Whole enrollment, 
Eee ae BASES as 
Grades. Boys. | Girls. Total = 
| eter 
3 387 

EG 40 
Normal School. .---+-+-7775577" Seas me 882 1, 499 O18 
High School - oe | 1,018 1,777 6.53 
Highth grade : ie 1,140 1,939 8.15 
Seventh grade 1, 024 1,317 | 2,347 8 86 
Sixth grade -- 1,461| 1,409 9, a4 10.74 
Fifth grade .- ee 1,479 1, 412 | 2, 891 13.19 
Fourth grade 5 1, 404 1, 231 2, 635 13. 29 
ind grade | 1,368) 1,999 12.09 

T cs 2, 590 
Second grade. 1,688) 1,611 3, 200 11, gg 
First grade .-------++---777" To 

1197 | 

Total ...---+-+---+:7*" i a 100. (9 
SUMMARY. | ——— 

543 919 1, 462 
Normal and High Schools. 4, 036 4, 884 8,920 6.71 
Grammar oe seteeee y 5, 939 5, 476 11, 415 Ps 92 
ii hools . .-- Serine | 52, 97 
a 10,518) 11,279 | 91, 797 | ——— 
Total ..--.---- | 100. 09 


4 tof white pupils in the first six diyics 
7 _—Showing the whole enrolimen j a Wisions (of 
ode te ali by grades, for the school year ending June 30, 1890, oily 


Whole enrollment. ia 

Grades. Hj BE poe 

Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent 

|_| 

3 37 
Normal School a 40 0.17 
High School... oe 882 | 1,499 665 
Eighth grade - us 1,058 4, 844 7.8 
Seventh grade 856 1,190 2, 046 8.08 
Sixth grade - 1,110 1,417 2, 527 10.75 
Fifth grade . 1, 563 1, 485 3, 048 12.93 
Fourth grade 1, 649 1,562) 3,211 13. 62 
Third grade . 12.14 
Second grade 11.88 
First grade .- 16. 01 
DotalSeew ens = anu hawueneee ras 100. 00 
SUMMARY, ; | 
Normal and High Schools -.-.......-........ : 543 919 | 1, 462 6,20 
Grammar schools 4,315) 5,150 9, 465 40,15 
Primary schools . 6, 600 6,047 | 19, 467 | 58.65 
sD ObaL oe een are nee ec e eee eae a 11,458 | 12,116 | £3,574 | 100100 
| 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE yp). 


; TRICT OF 
[1I.— Showing the whole enrotlm 


ABLE oie . : ent of punt 
divisions (city and county) for the Wile ce (white Ad colo, a) 33 
Car ending Jung 9g px the 
ff 
9 Fine 30, E99, Sirst siz 
Grades. 
Whole enrollment 
Boys, 
Ball ver 
hool { irls, Ton ae 
Normal School--- pea =. 
School - ieee 
sigh de a 40 
ae i 706 882 1,499 0.16 
‘ ‘ , 
seventh Lae i : me oe : : 
: a i) . 
Bib grade “ 1,149 L aa 2, 093 rips 
Fi rth grade-- : 1, 625 ages bee ies 
zhi Fam ei acrie Glee lyri a 12.53 
ond grade-- - Lem | Fa 3 5 ie 
Bast grade.--- 1,647) 591 4 ie 1244 
Eo Total 2, 287 2,137 ee 143 
Al. oc scence cocseececesee rad 
VE eater yee cm nee 12,045 |_1a,329| = 17.37 
01 z ; 
SUMMARY OEY ~ 
Normal and High Schools 
Grammar schools ..--------------- 
Primary schools 
Total. .---------- 


SCHOOLS, 


The number of schools below the High School was as follows: 


Grammar schools, city : 
Highth grade --.-..---- 
Seventh grade - 
Sixth grade -- 
Fifth grade . 


BAe be oe a CUS IDIOM OE SS EOC CIEE EERE ec CPE ERE 


fens ewe eee ee ll 171 
Primary schools : 
Pourth gradOssescoss. o---- cows wassiear ces cece sscciepyeece 51 
Third grade.-.-.. ----.- eee, 
Second grade .-... 
First grade --.-.------- 
207 
Total .- 222. 1g cece wn nn ence ones cn ce cnn sone ce nees sence Btpoccronee eee 69 
TANG LOLA Meee erence aa = one n es eva cere a cee es ana seciendncasa saan) AAT 
Number of whole-day schools 
Number of half-day schools--...--.--- 
otaleneee iene mcne=<iaa <> -ne === 
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34 PUBLI 
pils to a school (based on the 
Whole a, 


yerage number of pu 
‘as follows: 


excluding principal) 


The a 
rollment) Was 


to a teacher, 


High School ( 
Grammar schools, city : 
Bighth grade -- ween scree t teeeee ee 
Seventh grade - 
Sixth grade---- 
Fifth grade --------9797 7777" 


Primary schools, city: 
Sa ent Eee cte cs critinc geste pees Wea enra een Sener pge 
Third grade---- tees 
Second grade -- 
First grade 


County schools: 


TEACHERS, 


Five hundred and twenty-nine teachers were employed as follow 
8: 


Supervising principals 
Normal school..---- 6 
High school..-------- 5 
41 
Grammar schools, city: Snes, 
Eighth grade 
Seventh grade - 35 
Sixth grade .----- 38 
Fifth grade .-------- 46 
° 52 
Primary schools, city: ea 
Fourth grade 
Third grade-.-- kK 51 
RSA grad ca o.okeeeces Socet cuss Vecellard cal Col eagle AT 
First grade .-.---- 47 
55 
—— 200 


County schools: 
White ---- 
Colored 


Teachers of music ---.- 

Teachers of drawing ---- --- SRE NE Stale nlaine heecaaer ar 2 

Teachers of manual training -.- eo 

Teachers of cookery ----------- le 

Bem Ee GE ging des <2 ss e a ke Oe A DN a 

Teachers of physical culture sabe 
- 38 


ia 
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The cost of the schools for supervision and teaching was as follows: 
Supervision: 


Superintendent .... osnenee-e- $2,700.00 


Clerk: sehr s50 1, 200. 00 
Messenger ....... 300. 00 
Six supervising principals, $2,000 each....-.------------- 12, 000, 00 
———— _ $16, 200.00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 21,077) ....2.....- oth 


Normal school: 
eee bTIN GIP Al fecn acts oes aed oes sat o dem esee nae aeTeeaees 1,500. 00 


Two teachers 2, 000. 00 
Two teachers 1, 600. 00 
*5, 100. 00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 40)... 55. 83 
High school: 
Principal 2, 500. 00 
Forty teachers 
———_ 35, 464.92 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 1,275) ..--...--.-. 27.81 


Grammar schools, city (35 eighth, 38 seventh, 46 sixth, 52 fifth grade 
BChools) . 62 26. soe sions esos sense wade secese secsnesen nears were ole 141, 987.00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 7,598) ...--....--. 18. 68 

Primary schools, city (51 fourth, 49t third, 50+ second, 57+ first grade 
BOHOOIS)s 25225225 sede saan sts oo tes robs seek eset glee each eee $103, 404. 68 


Cost per pnpil (estimated on average enrollment, 9,336) ... 11. 38 
County schools: 
White schools (35) 23, 017, 50 
Colored schools (34).5.25..¢. 222.5225. 522-2202 20, 200.0 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment 
DV HItO (L072) tisoo~' lice cans audios dass sass tad. ends ae 16.77 
Colored (1,456) 13. 87 
Special teachers (2 music teachers, 3 drawing teachers, 3 teachers of 
physical culture) 6,970, 00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 21,077) 33 
Teachers of manual training schools (of carpentry, 11; of metal working, 
1; of cookery, 9; of sewing, 8) 19, 170. 00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on whole enrollment, 
Cost per pupil for tuition in all the schools, including manual training 
(based on average enrollment, 21,077)....-.-..........-...-- see ceceee 16. 85 


“This includes the cost of teaching six practice schools, $2,866.76. 
t Two of these schools were taught by normal papils. 
} To be increased by the cost of teaching six practice schools, $2,866.76. 
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L ACCOMM ODATIONS. 


owned and rented) in the first 
six 


SCHOO 


ildi z ted ( 
TABLE XIV.— Buildings and rooms ocoupte ‘ 
at the olose of the school year ending June 30, 1890 (excluding the Washi division 
ington py, ° 
School)+ me 
Divisions. aR a 
Totay, 


First. ‘Second. Third. Fourth] Fifth isi 
% Xth, 


Buildings owned. 


Buildings rented- 
Total --.22--2000r207 77> 
Rooms owned-- e79 97 | F90 52 
Rooms rented-- al cl4 | 02} sarees 
Total Rete sateoeese 80 | aie 2 | 
| 
Total number of schools, 447- 
° 


a Occupied by cooking school. 

} One occupied by cooking school and two by cooking and manual training sch 
c Ocoupied by cooking and manual tr: - ools, 
@ One occupied by graded schools; two occup 
e Two occupied by cooking schools. 

sOne occupied by cooking school. 


aining schouls. 
ied by graded schools and manual train 
INE schools, 


Taste XV.—Buildings and rooms (owned) in the first six divisions at th 

the school year ending June 30, 1891 (excluding the Washington ae ss peainning of 
chool and 

the 


Washington Business High School). 


| 
Divisions. 


. | 
a Sixth Total, 


| second | Second | «rp ira. | 

| First. | Seon | Sg” | Third. Fourth. Fifth. 

Buildings owned... aay 5 7) 10 ee 
—s 

Rooms owned.-- e5| 53 5 | 76| 52 ye 2 
63 42 2 W9 
2) eso 
GENERAL REMARKS. 
3 


The introduction of laboratory exercises for t 
h ae 
Se ee a ot changed in some degree Rae ee pee! 
een 2 of all the schools, for, while iaborate eee 
a ny : as me of the school day has not been aetatne ee 
ae eras in the personnel of the Board of Te 
a schedule showin at Hepp desirable to present for your Sones ae 
respective grades Fe ae given to each kind of work eccek cena 
tees, as also new Bante a eee oe Boe of To 
7 easily ascertai te 
“ ee and may see ina aaa ape ee 
e attempt to secure it. Sera ee 


& 


—— ee? 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Lhave also thought that possibly many parents who see this report (all 

should see it) may be interested to know the relation that one study 


bears to another in our scheme of education, i. @., the relative em- 
phasis given to each branch of study found in the curriculum. 
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FIRST AND SECOND YEARS. 
vocdeeersee Te 


Number of hours of school per week (including shorter reces8) «----++--------- 


Time. Per cent. 
rs. Me aoa 
3 4 a 
Reading « . ~ rar 
Spelling t - ; a 
bile fe 1 20 7.02 
Music 2 5 10} ° 6.47 
Language lessons --.-.------++++---+-+=----*- : Ps ‘ae 
Arithmetic § .-.- pe 
Physical culture. -- t 35 . 
Oral lessons : 
Physiology (laws of health and cleanliness) 1 5.71 
Natural science || Tr 4 10.00 
Recess 15 7.15 
Total aoc so. scsitecccsccacsetacssennsSendasssccdssedscncsactese 17 30 100. 00 


* While learning the first two handred words, the child acquires the knowledge and a helpfal com- 
mand of the sounds of the consonants, those signs of the language whose sounds or values are con- 
stant. This enables him with little difficulty to pronounce at sight all words of his own vocabalary. 
This knowledge is found to be a valuable aid to the child in the future spelling of words. During the 
firat year the child reads an amount of matter from two to five times that contained in his First 
Reader, according to the strength, ability, and intelligence of his teacher. 

1 This work includes spelling orally with careful syllabication words taken from the reading |. ssons 
and from other lessons of the grade, and, during the latter -part of the first year and all of the second 
year the spelling in written composition of all words used by the child. 

{ This work involves the making of good English for the expression of child-thought, induced by the 
systematic exercise of the observing faculties, of the imagination, of the feelings, and of the will. The 
sentences are not accepted unless they express exactness, and are correct in form. During the last 
part of the first year and all of the second year the little compositions are written and afterwards read. 
by the thildren. ‘The forms of words used are noted and Jearned : thus the child is learning to write, to 
read and to spell, and is also learning the forms of words or the grammar of the language. 

§ This includes the learning of numbers by means of numbers of things. It involves operations of 
numbers integral and fractional, at first concrete, afterwards abstract, involving changes in denomina™ 
tions. It involves also the making of problems, thus securing the best possible training in English. 
It involves, farthermore, the reading as well as the solution of these problems, thus securing further 
training in spelling words and knowing and making the forms of speech. Mach of the work of the 
second year is done with the pencil. 

|| Sequential observation of nature and conclusions therefrom furnish the basis of special language 
training in these grades. One-third of the time is given to the observation of plants, one-third to the 
observation of animals, one-third to the observation of the baman body or other phenomena. 
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THIRD YEAR. 
noluding shorter recess) - 
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f hours of school per week (i 


Number ©: 


Reading -----++---*°7" 
Spelling 
Writing -- 
Drawing - 
Music ---- 
Language lessons * 
Geographyt ---- - 
Arithmetic ----- 
Physical culture 


Oral lessons: 
Physiology (laws of health and cleanliness) 


Natural science } ---------+*+-- 


knowledge obtained by original investigations directed by the teacher, ; 

and lessons oD other phenomena, and are at once a means ot freer: in plant 
and the means of cultivation in the use of good English. eation, a 
phenomena of vapor in its different forms and eff 

tation of the same by sand maps and wall maps. ects, the 


* These proceed from 
Jessons, animal lessons, 
means of obtaining knowledge, 

} These lessons involve the study of the 
stady of local geography, and the represen 


Aen FOURTH YEAR. 
Number of hours of school per week (including shorter recess) -- 
VE FA ik ol epee =+25 
ine | Per oath 
Hrs. Min. a 
3 30 14,00 
: 1 5 5. 
Writing. - 1 30 at) 
Drawing - t al 40 6.00 
Music .--- 5 Thess har 
Language lessons t. 4 2 30 5.00 
ister Sees ak 10.00 
Geography|l-- 2 £00 
Arithmetic -. A Cy) 
Physical culture.......- coe 435 
Oral lessons : e 8.00 
Physiology (laws of health and cleanliness) 1 
Natural science... 4.00 
J 7.00 
4 4,00 
WPotnl sec ees ansn-t socecns-uncseocvessanactos~snanaws ee 
Seeeeee seseseeessee| 25 100.00 


* Some of the reading done, the matter being select i 
J z ¢ . hg fed with great care, i 
information supplementing the work of history, geography, and the eeactuaiase or aera 
+ Emphasis is given to the spelling of all words in written work. Words of di 
spe and the work of learning to spell them is made a specialty. See HES 
{Language lessons are based, as in the preceding grades, 1: ee 
Se niece : Z es, largely on the natural history work 
ate geography. Much good language training is given ia iuenistene a 
§ Historical story and anecdote, from i 
, the time of the invasion of E: 
oa of Independence, making a connected child-story of the pees meee te 
ee and embellished with related poetry eT ae 
cluding the phenomena of contoar, i os 
iz , its cause: i 
Bee oie lirdiing Melee eae 8 and effects, or elementary physical geography, and 


on 
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FIFTH YEAR. 


Number of hours of school per week (including shorter recess) -----.-«- - 25 


Time, | Per cent. 
Reading * . 2 10. 33 
Spelling. 1 2% 5.67 
Writing. Al even 20) 5.33 
Drawing - 2 8.00 
Music. 1 30 6.00 
Language lessonst 2 8.00 
English grammar . 1 4.00 
History of the United Statest . 1 4.00 
Geography § ------.--- 2 15 9.00 
Arithmetic—fractions || 4 30 18.00 
Physical culture Le 10) 4.67 
Oral lessons : 
Physiology (laws of health and cleanliness) 1 4,00 
Natural Science 5 1 4.00 
Sewing-------- 1 4.00 
Recess .«---- 1 15 5.00 
Total .22 2.0. cece cen toc cece es cern ee coc ce ec wen ce cnc ce cena a sewenn ce twnnee 25 | 100.00 
* Supplementary reading for explaining and broadening the work of geography, history, and laws of 
health. 


+ Composition: subjects taken from the work in geography, physiology, and other natural sciences. 

{Historical story and anecdote given in sequential order from the Declaration of Independence to 
the present time, interspersed with related poetry. 

§ This study involves more extended observation and representation of physical phenomena, its 
causes and effects, and leads to much collateral reading, reading to obtain information. 

||Arithmetio, including fractional denominate numbers. 


F SIXTH YEAR. 
Number of hours of school per week (including shorter recess)..........----- WR ogyastrcee. Peer. 25 
Time. Per cent. 
Hrs. Min. 
Reading..-...- Wad de SPoASR Fa tias PIs a dclas eased cee astaweass en ceds Mas ieee a0: 6.67 
Spelling. - 1 4.00 
Writing . Bis20 5.33 
Drawing - 2 8.00 
Music... ly 15 5.00 
Language lessons. oH 2 8.00 
English grammar 1 4.00 
History of United States’ | 3 12.00 
Geography. 2 8. 67 
Arithmetic, compound quantities t 4 10 16. 66 
Physical culture . 1 4.67 
Oral lessons: 
Physiology (laws of health and cleanliness) .....-...--...-------«----+---+-- 1 4.00 
Natural science ...... 1 4.00 
Sewing f - 1 4,00 
Te S15 5.00 
25 100.00 


* This study is taken up more formally for which the reading and talking of the fourth and fifth 
grades have given an excellent preparation. It involves much collateral reading, that is, reading to 
get information. 
t Involving fractional parts. 
¢ Cutting and fitting in snops especially adapted to the purpose. (But two of these have been estab- 
lished ; in these two 350 p tpils receive instraction. It will be remembered that these pupils have had 
. three years’ instruction in sewing, namely, in the third, fourth, and fifth grades.) 
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SEVENTH YEAR, 


40 


ok (including shorter recess) -- 


Namber of hours of school per w®! 


Reading* 
Spelling 
Writing - 
Drawing 
Music..-- 
Language lessons {-.--------- 
English grammar (technical) 
History of United States t- 
Geography.t -------------- S 
Arithmetic, decimal operations 
Physical culture 


Oral lessons : 
Natural science §. .----- 

Wood-working (for boys) 4.00 
Cooking (instead of sewing) 800 
Recess ---.-------+--- 6.00 
5.00 
vuececacecececeeceecetecccrrenseceneeeeteeneas ; oe a 
- 100, 09. 


* The reading of this grade should develop the power of discrimination to a large degree, ang 
and shonla 


establish a taste or liking for good literature. 
The children should read for a single unit of work several articles on the samo subject, 
1 OF on sub. 


jects closely allied, by as many standard authors: As, A Thunder Storm; A Hurricane; 4 

Sea; A Sunset; Moonlight on the Waters; The Starry Firmament, etc. They should bol Storm at 

various ways in which the different writers view the same or kindred phenomena, to not led to note 

ent purposes of writing, to study the different styles of expressing the same or kindred © the differ. 
de upon different minds by the samo or kindred causes, eto. ‘d phenomena, 


the various impressions ma 
this grade should read short, entire masterpieces by standard authors, and s} 
" Should now 


Papils in 
begin to see correctly, sequentially and completely by reading, as they have b 
3 = 8 : 
vious grades by objective teaching, = * soned solde in the pre. 
, the subjects being taken from histo: 
TY, 


+The language lessons consist chiefly of composition-making, 


geography, and physics. 
t This subject involves much collateral readiag, for explaining and broadening the text. 
Ss xt, 


§ Physics, involving experiment, observation, conclusion. 
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EIGHTH YEAR, 


umber of hours of school per week (including shorter receS8).......2+-++seeececsseeeseee ceeeeee is 
are 
Time. | Per cent. 

Reading* ae 
Spellin Ht ae 
writing “ ce 
Drawing -- ‘i ey 
Edie fal 1 5,83 
Language lessons 5 Pe 
English grammar (technical ; oa 
History of United States* § lier, ie 
Geography*t§--------- ‘i a 
Arithmetic t §---- 4 40 18.67 
physical culture - i es at 
Oral lessons: 

Physiology (Jaws of health an@ cleanliness) and courteous conduct§. .....- il 4.00 

Civil government § ----2222------ceeeeeceeeeeceee ee aeenenceeseneeeees Sard an 
aes 4 40 18, 67 
Wood-working (for boys) - . ae 
Cooking (for girls) .-- eae ae 
Recess if tosis ae 
Total .-.-----------2225 cece een cede nn teen eee e cn eceec eww ns eescessecene| 25 — Tae 


+ This study involves much collateral reading, that is, reading to get information, reading out from 


and up to the statements of the text, for explanation, elaboration, and comparison. (See note * under 


seventh grade.) 
| Physical geography. 
{ Reviow. 
§ Tanght for one half the year, 


A few explanations are necessary to a full understanding of the rela- 
tion of different kinds of work shown by the foregoing exhibits. These 
explanations will enable you to see the unity of the course of instrue- 
tion, the supplementary, complementary, or helping nature of each part 
of the course. 
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nibited for grades one and two, on Page 37 


If the studies exh ‘ades/ one: 
d to show their distinctive characteristj 7, are 
teristics, we 


grouped and classifie 
llowin Shal 
have the fo g wine) 1 
Time. 
a s P 
peer er cent, 
Distinctively for teaching language: A. Mm. ss 
Reading ---- 3 45 
Spelling - 1328] 
Language lessons.- i 45 
Natural scionce.-----+----++--+-* 1 45 | Hrs. Min, 
Distinotively for manual training: 7, 8 15 Ge 
Writing. - Mw b 
Drawing ---- +: 1 20 
Distinctively for teaching number: Sar EF ot) 18.33 
A ee be aoe eps scenian an OE ECC ESO cee OO Loe 
Distinctively for health-giving exercis 30. 95 
Physical culture -- 
Recess - --------+--+ 
Distinctively for the finer cultivation of the perceptions 2 50 16.19 
Masia ici ttescce ced meewwes wer eeie bone cr a on se ate Pay 
Distinctively moral teaching: 6.67 
Oral lessons—Physiology (laws of health and cleanliness). -..-............ 1 
aos, Ey 
7 30 100,00 


CORRECT LANGUAGE TEACHING THE PROPER PREPARATIO 
LEARNING TO READ. N For 


The ultimate purpose of learning to read is the training th i 
give its possessor the power to see the concrete as clearly in the = ee 
description as the trained eye would see the thing described : to pclae 
emotion expressed as his own; to know the willing expressed ‘is t sae 
stand the conclusions expressed. as if willing, doing, or maki roe 
clusions himself. neithe cons 

Learning to read may be considered under two 

} J general : 

First, learning the symbols in which the known is aaa ; 

Second, learning how to add to one’s store of knowledge by 
these symbols in which the knowledge sought is formulated eae 

Or, to express the same in a different way— - 

First, learning to recognize the forms of s 

: peech—words, si idi 
sentences, discourse—symbols representing what is not ae ae 
nitely in the mind of the learner. ee oes 

Second, learning to get information fr 

: nd om forms 
signs, idiom, sentences, discourse. aa 
? The more faithfully forms of speech represent correct ideas existi 
in the mind of the learner when he learns them, the better is he Re 
a for the second part of learning to read. Words or other a 
Pee the symbols of imperfect or incorrect ideas, acai a 
relations, will-ever after be misleadin i 
f g, or, when their t - 
ings have become known, will ever need to be Gmnniel eee 
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e child’s first effort in learning to read, if nature’s laws are to 

work, must be to recognize his own words, representing 
n knowing; his own thinking, his own feeling, his own willing. 
pisown concluding, his own doing. ; It is of the highest importance that 
these words stand for both correct ideas and exact ideas, 

Tne vocabulary which the child brings to school does not, if a small 

ercentage of words be excepted, represent exactness, A few names 
stand for the right things, whereas many or most of his words represent- 
ing qualities, feelings, abstractions, are not the symbols in any degree 
of exactness of the ideas for which they really stand existing in his own 
mind. It is unwise to teach him these as symbols of what they now 
represent to him. It is unwise to characterize the beginnings of his 
gchool education by such indefiniteness or such obscurity. 

The child, as a preparation for learning to read, must have exact ideas 
and thought, and must be made to express the same correctly and well. 
The wider the range of ideas, the more diversified the knowing and think- 
ing consistent with sequence and unity, the more nearly they represent 
all the functions of the mind, however childlike their manifestations, the 
morerapidly and perfectly will the child appreciate the symbolic nature 
of words, seeing in them entities, living realities; the more rapidly will 
he learn to read, and the more delightful will learning to reail be to him. 
With how great enjoyment does he see his own thought in graphic sym- 
bols of his own spoken words. 

Not only, therefore, must the child think, and think correctly, but the 
teacher must know what he thinks and how he thinks, for under no 
other conditions can it be known that he speaks correctly and with 
exactness. 

How soon in the average school work does the child learning to read 
reach a point in his progress where the reading matter is too difficult for 
him. The reason should besought. The trouble is not that he can not 
be made to pronounce the words, for this can be accomplished, so 
thorough may be the school drill and so inevitable the inechanical re- 
sults of prescribed processes. The reason is not far to seek. The 
words and sentences represent ideas aud thoughts that have never 
had a lodgment in his mind; more than this, he has never Jearned 
symbols of corresponding ideas and thoughts by which these may be 
interpreted. Persistent drilling on such words as these will do little 
toward teaching the child to read. 

Much reading of matter similar to that previously read in his progress 
does not prepare the child to advance satisfactorily. This has been de- 
monstrated times without number by the addition of supplementary 
reading matter. 

The studying of definitions given in the book willdolittle good. Defi- 
nitions carefully given by an intelligent teacher will do little good. The 
child must be given experiences represented by the words he is to learn, 
or experiences similar to them. He must be trained in broader lines of 
seeing, of feeling, of planning, and doing. 


pis oW 
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He must be led into the field of imagination and be made 
thought (on determinative lines)- He must be exercised in 
emotional activity, of loving, of hating, of being generous, of }, 
tious, of being fearful, and then he must be helped to express 
sensations or feelings, and must learn their sy mbols as the rey 
tives of what exists in his own mind. With this prep 
advance in learning to read. 

The child must be made to eatin ne by step, in iveute €: 
he tobi cee ean must Tepresent what hig 


his learning to read, and what b© =". ' 
knows. These representations in his mind will be to him hig subi 
preters of what he afterwards reads on the same subjects, They wile 
i e 

Words 


to him the key to the dictionary, making lists of synonymous 


intelligible to him. 
Knowing is the only sa 


to Cleate 
fields oF 
®INg can. 
all these 


resent 
. a. 
aration he can 


fe compass and helmsman in the ous 
and dangerous sea of emotional activity; knowing is the only sour 

whence proceeds determinative, profitable, creative activity ; Kiowa 
is the only reliable enginery of willing, whether it be coucluding Ns 


dless 


doing. 
Subjects of thought must be presented to the child first through és 


senses. He must be made to know through original channels of infor- 
mation. r 

The best possible work in exact seeing is the study of forms offerea 
in exercises that come under the head of drawing. The lessons giv : 
under this head are, first, the modeling of forms in clay in imitation of 
forms presented to the child. These lessons train his eye, his joaginane 
and his hand—co-workers for the accomplishment of a definite purpose, 
Then he is carefully trained to talk about the forms he has made, : 

Other kinds of work under the head of drawing are stick-layin 
paper-folding, and combining geometric forms in wood or in paper, x 
of which, after being made, are represented with pencil, and in turn are 
described. Some of these are compared and the processes of doing 
given, which is narration. It is thus seen that much exact language 
traiving is possible under the head of drawing. 

Good work will begin simultaneously with the number lessons which 
take their start in the form lessons, in making simple problems and in 
solving them. 

Much good work can be done for a short time by naming the objects 
ina room and stating their relative positions and some of their qualities 
by the use of simple pictures for description and story, by making tab- 
leaux of children and their playthings fora like purpose. 

The last named subjects are soon exhausted without too much labor 
on the part of the teacher. 

No other subject which the child can readily understand and which 
at the same time, will be interesting to him, offers such opportunities 
for seeing, such opportunities for training in the exact use of a broad’ 
vocabulary, available for general purposes and to a limited extent pos- 
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eased py the child, as the study of natural history ana elementary 
J Bie, sizes, colors; nuinber, uses, positions, all offer 0 
ot seeing, exact knowing, and exact expression. 
ex yomparison of these offers opportunity for exact Seeing of likenesses 
nd differences, for intelligent conclusions, and for the exact expression 
neh seeing and such concluding, 
Bie amount of training which it is possible to give young children in 
rrect, exact seeing ; correct, exact thinking; in the early drawing les- 
0: «in the early number lessons, and by the use of natural objects, 
Brats, animals, and the human body, is very great. Material for such 
P sons, moreover, is very easily obtained and prepared by the teacher, 
e3y the means indicated in the foregoing for inciting the child to 
thought and for directing him in his thinking, itis possible and easy to 
give the best training in the use of language, which training is the best 
ossible, indeed the only proper preparation for learning to read. 

It will therefore be seen that, whereas the study of elementary science 
educates by training the child’s perceptions, his comparing and con- 

~ eluding faculties, as no other study can do at this stage of his educa- 
tion, and at the same time enriches his mind with knowledge, its in- 
troduction at this time is chiefly to farnish the means of accurate and 
determinative training in the English language; for the work is not 
done that the child may learn and recite facts, but it is done that he 
may see facts, and thus be led to use language for exact and correct 
expression. 

This work, if properly done, is far-reaching in its educative effects, 
whether mind development or language training be its purpose; for 
objects are not studied in a heterogeneous way, but are presented in 
groups whose parts are related. For instance, if a leaf is studied, sev- 
eral kinds of leaves must be studied in connection therewith. These, 
by a perception of their differences, must be separated into groups, 
after which many leaves may be found by the child, each of which he, 
deciding for himself, must place in the proper group. If an animal (as 
the squirrel) is studied, two or more animals belonging to the gnawing 
group of animals must be studied also, that relations may be seen, com- 

_ parisons may be made, and conclusions drawn therefrom. 

There is, moreover, idiom of the English language that belongs to 
description; this the child gets by help of the teacher when he de- 
scribes the thing examined. There is English idiom, used only in 
comparing; this the child gets and uses when making comparisons, 
when contrasting the objects considered. There is English idiom be- 
longing to narration; this the child-is helped to by the teacher, and 
uses when telling the story of the growth, of the life, or of the inci- 
dents of the capture, of finding, or of buying what he has examined, 
described andcompared. Thus is his vocabulary enriched by idiom that 
will never be there as a possession except by some such means. Now 


Pportunity for 
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A. 


the child sees the words for the first time they are 
e greets them as friends whom he has aver mn 
English with such preparation is not befo 
ecomes a delight to him. 1°) 
der the head of physiology (laws of 
cleanliness) are, So far as they relate to anatomy, the sn health a 
g those given on plants and animals; but in so Piss kind o¢ ise 
3 of health, evil effects of narcoties, stimulants 48 they relate 
actic in their character, but are now saan they ee 
strong enough to receive profitably » Value 
Q what ig 


Canin 
TR gq, 8 
MY easy i 


when 
Jess to him; bh 

- The reading of good 
the child, but soon b 
The lessons given un 


SOUS a 
to the law 
necessarily more did 
to him, for he has grown 
dictated to him. 

A grouping of the third-grade studies will shave an emnhact 
the subject of English corresponding to that which is s aS 
the first and second grades. Sea 

The study of plants and animals is continued, always by ¢ 

y groups, that 


nsured and conclusion may result, to th 
© end tha: 
t 


sequence may be i 
the mind may be trained rather than filled. 
In addition to the kinds of work above named, va 
> Vv por, with é 
lts ° 


phenomena of steam, cloud, mist, fog, rain, hail, snow, is ¢ 
periment and objects as a beginning of the study of 0 : ‘ught by ex. 
as for the special purpose of language training and oF aphy, as Well 
paring the child to read. In this subject is presented a pee cy pre. 
ing quite different from anything the child has had befor kind of learn. 
covering by experiment. Water under the influence py namely, dig. 
steam, leaves the receiver, and for a moment is lost to si eat turns to 
the influence of cold, it returns to view as mist, and s ight, when, by 
face from the side of an ice pitcher. 4 Con looks into his 
In the various parts of this interesting « 5 
excellent opportunity is found for al mictay anny eae NAC Work 
the exercise of the creative functions of the mind in abe: Mnigination in 
the foundation for which is securely laid in the mie NG lines, 
‘As the child presents the supposed history or bio Ks ie facts learned, 
water on the pane of glass, or other like subject He hee 'y of a drop of 
of the intelligence with which it is done, for he can e au penaudee 
aie nae whether the imagination of the tine geea a aneyn 
See ea eile or is clouded, unintelligent, aa aed 
Prenton and ork broadens the vocabvlary, gives subjects f se 
Sa eee eye and prepares the child to read lit me 
wiser, happier An be eS is morally safe, by whose teachings NE 
me Hite ae es ah which can not be said of Erion of tiie ae 
Mes eset children will do without this training, and ak 
e, rue of most of the reading matt g, and which, 
Be olaccital and pood: called * fairy tales”) on though presented 
It is not necessary and proba os 2c 
Pfiitie other grades of ae Moo zie advisable to group the studies 
Tei [desire tecall sour cara ere are, however, a few points to 


S given to 
0 @Xxist in 
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First. While the distinctive purpose of the teaching of reading in 
the first three grades of the school is to make the children kuow the 
symbols representing their own knowledge and mental processes, much 
practice is given in reading the same and kindred facts ani Dimaraea: 
expressed by accepted authorities. This is done for broadening the 
vocabularies of the children and for teaching the kindred significance 
of words. Some reading is done to get information, similar to ee a 
the possession of the children to be interpreted by it and assimilate 
with it. 

Learning to read should do mu 


AT 


ch toward training the attention and 


the judgment. which should result in conscious power, as 1D the prep- 
aration for learning to read the pupil learns to know and to feel his 
ability to investigate and to decide through original channels of infor- 
mation, so now he must gain a corresponding confidence in his ability 
to investigate, to see, and to know through symbolie channels. 


de the reading begins to be more distinctively for 


In the fourth gra 
is more and more so character- 


the purpose of getting information, and 


ized through the remaining grades. i : 
Great care is required in the transition. For this purpose the text is 


illustrated by objective work or experiment, or is supplemented by tests 
for truth and for application, the effort being, as stated in another place, 
to train the learner to see accurately and to know exactly by reading. 

No greater care is required in any reading lesson than in those belong- 
ing to this transition period. 

The historical story begun in the fourth grade can be understood only © 
by examination of many objects representing the lives and customs of 
the people and times studied and by intelligent comparison of the same 
with corresponding objects representing the lives and customs of the 
people of to-day. 

Objective work is all important in this grade of school, but its use is 
for another purpose than that for which it is given in the lower grades. 

In whatever grade science lessons are given, groups or units of re- 
lated objects are given, by which unity and symmetry are taught and, 
furthermore, these lessons lead to or supplement or are a means of prac- 
tically applying some other part of the work of the grade. This illus- 
trates the interdependence of the parts of the course of instruction. 


Second. The drawing lessons lead by successive gradations of seeing 
and representing; of forming or making, and representing; of planning, 
making, and representing, and of decorating and representing, to the 
laboratories (shops), where in turn the knowledge of arithmetic, the 
knowledge of geography, and, to some extent, that of history, is 
brought into practical use, throughout all of which there is definite 
training in English. 


Third. All the supplementary reading is done for the purpose of ex- 
plaining or broadening or embellishing some of the regular work of the 
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grade, as physical geography, descriptive geography, history, Dhysi. 
., etc. 

Sor iehilatral reading is necessary for Supplementing the 
ments and the meager texts found in our books, After a Successfy] 
experiment or demonstration, or the Beeps tes of other natural phe. 
nomena, some beautiful poem relating to what has been learned, scl 
imaginative prose selection based of wt facts learned, is read with de. 
light because it is read with understand ing. Its reading i Biodenies 
as much because it gives additional culture and enjoyment ? 
it offers opportunity for exercise 10 Treading. 

Fourth. In the grades in which the children sew, and especially in 
those grades whose children work in the cooking: laboratories and the 
mechanical laboratories—the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades—it is i: 
arranged in mixed schools that the boys do not §0 to their laboratory 
at the same time that the girls go to theirs, and in unmixed schools, so 
that but a portion of the pupils go to the laboratory at the eee dea 
This, because of the interruption of the regular class work, gives the 
teacher opportunity, rather compels the teacher to devote at least one 
day of the five days of the week to individual teaching, looking up and 
helping pupils who are behind in their work, ascertaining whether 
these pupils know how to study or how to use books, and in other ways 
becoming closely acquainted with the minds and the habits of the in. 
dividual members of the school. The school thus becomes a place in 
which natural growth and improvement are secured rather than a place 
for learning and reciting lessons. This has proved in many instances 
no small benefit to the schools. 


experj. 


as because 


Fifth. Much of the work done in English in all grades of Schoolaboye 
the first is put upon paper with pen or pencil by the child, This, of 
course, involves the spelling of words. Thus, much spelling is done, 
Thus, too, the correct spelling of many words is insured that, under a 
different kind of teaching, would not be found in the vocabularies of the 
children, which, when writing, they would not spell because they would 
not use them. If this class of words be taken into consideration, and 
the list is a long one, and if there also be taken into consideration the 
breadth of vocabulary involved by the great variety in the kinds of work 
done, and then the percentage of misspelled words noted, our children. 
will be declared good spellers. 

Furthermore, the fact that the child knows the real meanings of the 
words he spells, which is shown by the use of the words in his own 
composition, should rate him high as a practical speller. 


Sixth. By the introduction of the study of plants, animals, vapor, 
physical geography, surface geology, physics, ete., the children are not 
necessarily overloaded with work. 

The practical effects of such work are to relieve the pupils by giving 
variety, for the work is not done to get definite results in botany, in 
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zoblogy, in physics, in geology, in chemistry, but is done chiefly, as I 
have tried to show, to give opportunity for the right kind of training in 
English, and to properly prepare the child in the lower-grade school aA 
learning to read, and to train the pupil in the advanced grades ° 

school to read and examine profitably and economically for definite 
results, Other results are sought and obtained, for, when this work 
is properly done, donein such a way as to make the best eee oe le 
lish possible, the most valuable training of the mind results au esides 
much valuable information is obtained. If, however, the information 
were the end sought, and this information were given In an paehie oe 
atic way, to-day a plant, to-morrow a manufactured product, anot. or = 
an animal; or if the information were given in @ methodical, connecte 

manner, but were given didactically by lectures or by having the learner 


read, and then, if he were tested from time to time by examination, 
might easily be made to overcrowd and to bur- 
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oral or written, the work 
den the child. 

Finally, I want to call your attention to the variety of work done in 
the schools requiring change in the exercises, thus insuring that rest 
which is better for health than inactivity. 

‘Rest is not quitting the busy career, 
Rest is the fittirg of self to its sphere.” 

If, in addition to what has been said in the foregoing, it is remem- 
bered that a fair percentage of the time and efforts of the schools is 
given to ‘‘health exercises” especially adapted to the needs of the chil- 
dren, circumstanced as they are, and, furthermore, that 90 per cent. of 
our schoolrooms are well ventilated; that the seating is healthful, and 
that the surroundings are cheerful, clean, and agreeable, it must be 
conceded that the hygienic condition of the schools is good and should 
be gratifying to you and to the parents who send their children to them. 


THE TEACHING. 


It need not he stated to your intelligent body that to do the work of 
the schools requires good teaching. A large majority of our teachers 
do good teaching. They understand the purpose of the work and 
teach it intelligently as a unified whole. 

The efforts of the supervising corps are directed chiefly to making 
the purpose of the course of study as a whole well understood, and the 
relation that each part thereof sustains to the whole rather than to 
giving or suggesting methods of doing work. 

It is suggested in the reports of some of the supervising principals, 
hereto appended (see pages 62 and 74), that drill for fastening in- 
formation has been sacrificed in some instances in our zeal to make the 
children do only intelligent work. This, I have no doubt, is true. 

The recognition of this defect by the gentlemen having the schools 
in charge insures its speedy remedy. 

4294—__4 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


By the foregoing presentation of the plan and purpose of our ie 
I am given an opportunity to state briefly the work of the Noeee 
School, the chief effort of which is to lead the Dupill teAclier to * ormal 
to understand the scope, the minimum limit, and the possibile and 
course of instruction ; to see and to understand its parts in an, Of the 
Jation; to study and understand the child-mind and its growth Tue re- 
learn and appreciate the order in which the course of alas d and to 
presented to secure philosophical and symmetrical growth, ianee Be 
at the same time the possession of much well-understood, welcake eae 
information. arranged 
Good method comes quickly to him who knows what tae 
why it is taught. So the study of method is subordinated e oe and 
of mind and how it can be made to grow, and to the study of thee 
of instruction and how it can be made to subserve thatend. 4 Rape 
edge of method in this school comes to the pupil-teachers mathe 
teaching the ten practice schools, two of each grade from the first a by 
fifth, inclusive, which are taught by the normal students aadeieie 
guidance, and with the assistance of, the normal corps of ‘nee 
>) 


e study 


seven in number. 
The value of the teachers graduated from this school is enhanced by 
a QB Vy 


the character of the material trained. The pupil teachers who 
to this school to be trained are, it is true, educated in our own sehen 
but the policy pursued by the Board of procuring teachers for the on 
schools from the best colleges and universities rather than Peet 
ranks of teachers below the high school, gives. to these persone es 
benefit of three years’ training by those who represent the latest a 
the most approved authority in processes of investigation and Hebi 
study. The effect of this is to infuse into our system at the right Be of 
and in the proper place, new thought, which, with a careful ceieeae! 
and cultivation of the strongest and best features of the existine a 
tem from year to year, will not only prevent degeneration, but Hil SYS 
sure a healthy growth. : yal 
I suggest that the number of normal students be increased to f ty 
five or fifty, as it is found that the present number is insufficient oan 
the growing needs of the schools and to fill the places of retiring ee 
ers. 5 
TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


The foregoing statement of facts respecting the school curriculum, i 
breadth as well as its definiteness of purpose, in connection with ke 
question of the source of supply of teachers, leads me to say that ie 
my judgment, it is important to establish a teachers’ library anact 
iene recommend that steps be taken for the accomplishment of this 
end. 
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Such a library could be located in the Franklin School Building. It 
need not take much money to start it. 

The library should consist of four de 

First, the department of pedagogy, which 
current periodicals relating to the history and 
and to the art of teaching. 

A second department should ¢ 
maps, representing the history, and growth, a 
the schools of America. 

A third department should consis 
subjects of our course of instruction, 
any teacher may get all the informatio 
broad teaching of any subject she may have in her grade, 

A fourth department, which need not be large, should consist of cur- 
rent literature, especially educational, and secular periodicals suited to 
the needs of the schools. 

If our schools are to hold corresponding rank with other important 
interests of our city and District, we must foresee their needs and pro- 


vide for them. 


partments : 
should contain books and 
philosophy of education 


onsist of books, reports, charts, and 
nd present condition of 


t of books relating to the different 
and should be so extensive that 
n necessary for the intelligent, 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


Table showing facts relating to night schools. 


Goal Saajaaes means 
ie o a | So a 
Zz I "Ss & a S 
eles sal Suen lae 
Schools. 3 Ei ee pac S = 
= Sa |Son- le seslbeoeles 
} & ak gs a 3 
es S = 8 a =, 
2 a 2 a Ei g 
3 fs 5 3 5 5 
ooo z : rs) ia <4 a Z a 
WHITE. | 
High school... $140. 00 74 | 17 64.7 56 1 
Frankli 448.00} 320 | 72.5| 56] 4 
uth aga 446. 50 238 | 63 | 78.9 56 4 
allach .... 456.00 207 48 77.5 56 4 
On GHS - 448. 00 160 50 77.6 56 4 
Curtis -... 168. 00 | 37} 
. a . 31 9 83.4 57 | 1 
ewsboys’ Home .. 56, 00 84 | 21 67.6 28 | 1 
I es 
| | 
-| 2,162.50 | 1,114 302 75, 
School of cookery: iN pies SH ee? 
626 O street, northwest -.---..... | | 
Blerjugemiants: oe Nagai Rt aR aeet 112. 00 | 46 10 76.2 56 1 
OUT) Boeck i Saeae hance eoce OOo ne 274. 5 [ead aa 
maven scuseneas aa\== 2, 274. 50 | 1,160 | 312 WG 1 |e. ce5] 20 
COLORED. 5 | 
| | 
Hillsdale 
Grand total 
ran Ie ania alpen eas aiewen nen, 7 5 
eensnsesas oe 2, 799. 50 | 1, 352 | 443} 79.2 )......| 24 
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schools has become more apparent year b 
to each school at its opening for adventu Y year, 
re, or the 


d “learning made easy,” but being d 
F efes . 
the other soon withdraw. § defeated in the 


52 
The value of night 
A few pupils come 

come expecting to fin 


one or disappointed in 
This dropping off of attendance leaves a most earnest 
st, deserving 


company of learners. The school becomes at once interesting anq 
Cl effi- 


cient. Le 
expended tor education in the Distri 

istrict gj 
Slves 


No money or efforts 
more valuable or satisfactory returns than that paid for the nj 
night 


schools. ; 
The experimen 
curriculum of these se 


of adding some useful technical i 5 
hools the past year was only Sercaile fe to the 
The school of cookery was well attended and successfully ane ee 
the number desiring lessons in sewing was so smal it was tho: aged, but 
after three sessions, to discontinue the school. ught best, 
A teacher was furnished for a night school to the Newsboys’ 

the results of whose work were most gratifying. The ieee Home, 
shows in what estimation the work was held by the mana r below 
institution : gers of that 
1421 K Srrexz, 


Mr. POWELL. 
Dear Sir: Lam requested by the Jadies of the Newsboys’ : 
y ys’ and Children’s Ai 
id Societ 
Yy 


+o thank you for your kindness in furnishing the Home with a teacher f 

school the past year. The school has proved a great success, and Mr. f or the night 

ful and efficient teacher. The class of boys has been a large one “ urch a faith- 

colored and white children, and we are confident that much good Tea! both 
= n accom- 


plished. 
Very respectfully, 
Mary B. Ferry, 


Secretary. 


The night school is the last effort of the Stat 
ate to edu 

before resorting to compulsion. Ben LES 

The pupils alluded to in the foregoin 

g, who come only a ni 

and then drop out, are known to be those who need aoe Gee ees: 
are anxious to do for them. sets 

They are the restless, uneasy aimles i 

SY, ess portion of u , 

people, and hence the dangerous portion. They are not Bente 2 ae 
bad, but are in condition easily to become so. They are eee 
their own whims, and the creatures of momentary snfiiseses Deen 
a they who lack self-control, who are without education be i rae 

ave neglected their opportunities, not because they have be eee! 
nately circumstanced in life, not because of misfortune Tee 
nee careless, unreliable all their lives. Their maronteies oy, haye 

aye done little or nothing to make them responsibl tees 
wanes e, reliable, safe 

It is found that this class i 

ss of persons is not reach 
oe , ed b i 
schools. It was hoped they might be. These schools STR 
an 
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interest them long enough to strengthen their better impulses and res- 


olutions. i aes 
The State is directly interested in reclaiming these persons. Were 


these reclaimed and made good, peace-loving, productive citizens, the 
police officers and police courts would have much less to do, for from 
these, sooner or later, many belonging to the criminal classes are re- 
eruited. 

The number of teachers is legion who can trace truancy and careless 

regard for authority unchecked by the parent, through the stages of 
the troublesome, aimless boy; the arrest; the police court; the reform 
school, the workhouse, or the prison. The steps are known. They are 
logical and sequential, and are as sure as seed-time, growth, and har- 
vest. 
It is believed that the number of such persons is but a small per- 
centage of the school population of the city. Ninety per cent. of these 
can be trained to reliable, valuable citizenship by directive, formative 
means, if taken in time. 

We ought to know how many of this class of persons of both sexes 
of school age are in thecommunity. We now have no means of knowing. 
Any estimate of the number is random guess work. 

For this purpose we want 


TRUANT OFFICERS. 


Tf it is not thought desirable or is not possible to secure by legislation 
one or more truant officers to be directed by the superintendents, I sug- 
gest the propriety of asking the honorable Commissioners to detail one 
or two police officers for this purpose. 

[f itis found that the number of children is large enough to make it 
desirable to do so, special schools may be provided for them, to be called 
ungraded schools. I feel very sure that for every dollar spent in this 
sensible prevention of crime many times that sum will be saved by the 
decreased necessity for the detection and punishment of crime. 

Let us then ask thatone or two intelligent, reliable officers be detailed 
for this important service. The badges may be (should be) removed, 
put the authority may be retained. By no other means can two such 
officers do so much to prevent crime, do so much to insure peace and 
quiet to our fair city, and insure safety to its citizens. 

It is better, however, to try to reach these people earlier in life. For 
this reason we should have 


FREE KINDERGARTENS. 


I need not here repeat what I have said iu previous reports of the 
educational value of kindergartens. I believe, however, that it would 
be wise to establish kindergartens with a view of reaching at an early 
time in their lives those young persons who later, if not thus reached 
and saved, constitute the truant element of the day schools, as well as 
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‘able persons whom, itis seen, the night schools fail to 
lei ante ve at my o the A ayy 
i second. 
Be fone Persia the proof of which is abundant, that the youn 
ersons above named are not incorrigible or what may be termeq bad 
when they first manifest their characteristics. They are weak in self. 
control. ‘ 

As before intimated, there is not now and never has been any person 
who will or can teach them self-control, make them reliable, who fis 
authorized todo so. They drift and drift, and the more they drift the 
less power they have over themselves, until they reach the borders and 
enter the arena of crime that is hard by when their drifting ceases, in 
many cases, and they become aggressive wrongdoers and soon become a 
menace and an expense to the state. 

Could these persons be taken early in life, at four or five years of age 
and be given the training that the kindergarten insures, most of then 
could be saved from wrongdoing and be caused to enter the walks of 
useful and productive lives. 

You have many teachers who can diagnose a case of crime and give 
the history of the causes leading to it better than the detective officer 
who can excel them in securing the culprit after crime has been com- 
mnitted. 

The expense of prevention, certainly insured by the kindergarten 
would be less than that incurred by the state in arresting, guarding, ana 
punishing, after crime has become a habit, those who might be saved 
by its timely influence. 

I suggest that Congress be asked— 

First, to add twenty to the number of teachers that will be provided 
for the ordinary schools, and to insert in the proper place in the clause 
providing for teachers the words “‘including teachers of kindergartens,” 

This will amount to $13,700. : 

Second, to add to the rent fand $10,000, and to insert in the proper 
place in the clause providing an appropriation for rent the words « ine 
cluding rooms for kindergartens.” 

Third, to add to the manual-training fund or to the contingent fund 
$10,000, and to insert in the proper place in the clause providing such 
fand the words “including outfits for kindergartens.” 

With these appropriations, the total amount of which is $33,700, we 
can establish and maintain twenty kindergartens, 


TOBACCO. 


It seems to me to be most desirable, and incumbent on the school 
authorities, to try to secure such legislation as will prevent the sale of 
tobacco in any form to boys of immature age. Such boys should also 
be prohibited from using tobacco in any form. 
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No sooner is a school house built than some enterprising dealer 
tablishes himself very near the house for purposes of trade. The 
es a, prominent thing offered for sale in many instances is tobacco in 
Be ain or other. This temptation, at least, should be removed from 
one ata: Proof unmistakable and without practical limit can be had of 
ea i Al effects of cigarette smoking on boys who attend school. Their 
achers mark a decline in their ability no less than in their disposition 
ee do the work of the school. That positive injury to the minds of 
ie ng persous results from the use, and especially from the inordi* 


orowl e 
of tobacco can not be questioned for a moment. 


nate use, 
CONCLUSION. 


J feel that there are reasons for gratification in a review of the work 
of the year. A good year’s work was done and evident progress was 
made in the ways of doing better work the results of which may be 
Jooked for another year. A continuance of the same liberal treatment 
for a few years by Congress as has been shown us in the recent past 
will give to us ample accommodations, when we shall have no excuse 
for not doing the best possible work. 

The honorable Commissioners and your Board are working in har- 
mony for the accomplishment of the best results. 

To you and to them I am grateful for generous forbearance, ready 
assistance, constant encouragement. 

I have the honor to be 

Yours, with great respect, 
W. B. POWELL, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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FIRST DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1899 


Drar Sir: I have the honor to eine a report of the schooly rae 
first division for the school year 1889-90. 
SOHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


TaBLE I.—Showing distribution of schools by buildings, 
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— - =< a. 1 


= Rare ah Not including training teachers. + One teacher for both grades, 


Two new buildings, the Adams and the Berret, were ready for oceu- 
pancy in September. After many years of patient waiting, the hope that 
each school might havea room suitable in every way for school purposes 
has been realized, and we have been able to bring in the outlying schools, 
so unsatisfactorily housed in stores and back parlors. In addition, the 
overcrowded condition of some of the older buildings has been in a great 
measure relieved by a transfer of a part of their schools to the new 
buildings. 

At the Franklin, until this year a sort of high school of grammar 
schools, we have been able to make a more even distribution of grades: 
At the Force all half-day schools above the second grade were discon- 
tinued, and both the cooking and manual training schools were brought 
within the school building, where, in my judgment, such schools ought 
always to be. 

In making the general redistribution of schools and pupils, it has been 
ouraim primarily to accommodate the pupils; after that, to have in 
each building classes representing every grade of work. 

As only three schools were left at the Thomson, the best rooms, as 
far as light and ventilation are concerned, were selected, and the chil- 
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jven ample playroom space in the y 


z ; noccupie 
Bobs in every particular overcoming the objections that hive alee, 
i = alw 
the How been urged against the use of the Thomson Building a 
pot! © seen that new schools have been i F 
vo . L added in the sixth and 
eighth eae” 
TaBLE II.—Showing condition of buildings. 
How ight. Ventila- Water- Play- | 
uildine heated Light: tion. closets. rooms, Yards. raed oy 
‘a ee Ah ii © E 
aes | Steam .-.- Excellent .| Good. -| Good......| Excellent .| Excellent . Owned. 
ine aie Furnace --| Good..---. Pooresssee Poor .--.-.| Fair ...... None ..... Owns 
Excellent .| Excellent -| Excellent .| Excellent .| Excellent Owned! 
Excellent .| Excellent.) Excellent .| Excellent .| Excellent . Gwaet 
.| Excellent -| Good...... Good...... Excellent .| Excellent .| Owned 
Bae a Excellent -| Excellent .| Excellent .| Excellent -| Excellent .| Owned. 
erento | Furnaces -| Excellent .| Excellent -| Excellent .| Excellent | Excellent.) Owned. 
, y 
piebes--- Furnace .-| Excellent .| Excellent .| Excellent .| Excellent .| Excellent .| Owned. 
a 


It is shown by the above table that the buildings are in good sani- 
tary condition. Further comment is therefore unnecessary. 

In my last report I suggested the wisdom of repairing all farniture 
that is beginning to show evidences of the wear and tear of many years 
of service. During the vacation months of the summer that has just 

assed, every desk in the Franklin Building—725 in all—has been 
svashed, scraped, and varnished—made new, in fact. This has been at 
a total cost of $271, or a7 cents per desk. Thus, for $271, an amount 
trifling in comparison with the original cost, we have practically re- 
seated the Franklin with new furniture, The good resulting can not 
pe estimated in dollars and cents. I strongly urge a continuance of 
this good work. 

Some of our school buildings are old, or are beginning to appear old. 
Paint is badly needed in places, both inside and outside, to prevent the 
further rotting away of woodwork and the rusting of iron work. 
Furthermore it is but reasonable to suppose in a building occupied 
daily by hundreds of children that there must be occasion for frequent 
minor repairing. To make such minor repairs our janitors must have 
tools and materials. There must be lime for whitewashing playrooms, 
cellars, and closets; paint for keeping the ironwork of the clos- 
ets and that connected with the heating apparatus in good condition ; 
oil for freshening much of the woodwork of the buildings, worn bare 
in many places; varnish and tools for repairing furniture, willfully or” 
accidentally injured by pupils; tools and materials needed to make it 
possible for a janitor to reset furniture, to rehang a door, to put up a 
shelf for a teacher, should she need it, and to make the thousand and 
one small repairs that are necessary during the course of each school 
year. To get these needed minor repairs attended to now one must 
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have unlimited patience cin Way well as the tact of 9 
B ler the present system, there is a waste 
Oma ba eeA LOR CUCL SUNG a ote a tantra) saving of time. » 
ca gy AE Ce te ied repairs is often = time, labor, 
maneleials ‘A report of wee v: a a Ler unnoticed, or, if 
Puna. only after exasperating Co"ays: z Loe of the rules 
ah ‘anitors “to make such repairs as he is able to make,” 
quires Ue ed Fanon All ote this work suggested above can be 
tically, pee re most of whom are experts with tools as well asc 
by I a They would gladly undertake such repairs cee 
Pe ates of the day when they are Deroreg oo Why not give is 
those that are competent to do the work A he y of wool and materials 
sufficient to enable them to keep the ate ings in first-class condition, 
so that expensive repairs may be ee omer) by the carefy) 
attention to minor repairs ? why, nes Pats Se delay; the annoyance 
incident to the present plan? Why not save the cost of extra workmen? 
Why not limit the cost of such repairs to ue mere Cost of materials 2 
ievently recommend that the janitors muy be allowed to make 
requisition for tools and materials in such quantity as ees be thought 
necessary to keep the property placed under their care in 
pire the summer the walls of the halls and a few of the rooms ip 
the Franklin have been kalsomined. mete is an imperative need for 
more extensive repairs in this building. The wood and iron work of 
the exterior should be painted. The entrances and nearly all the wood. 
work of the interior should be painted or oiled. The iron railings of 
the stair cases need repainting. I earnestly recommend that a portion 
of the repair fund be appropriated for this work. 

Buildings, as school buildings go, have been generally well cared for. 
Unfurtunately, the janitors can not secure good help for the money 
they can afford to give. The result of hiring cheap help i poor work, 
cleaning thatis often very superficial. | Ttseems to me that the occasional 
substitution of the old fashion scrubbing-brush for the labor-saviug mop, 
of the dusting-cloth for the feather duster, of the straw broom for the hair 
broom, would result in cleaner rooms. As schoolrooms go, they are 
clean. Compared to the living rooms in our homes they are not as 
clean as they should be. I have long thought that we must give our 
janitors better help, help whose selection and whose compensation 
should be determined by the board or its representatives, if we would 
have our school buildings clean in fict as well as in appearance.. 

I would be doing an injustice to the janitors if I failed to commend 
theni tor their honest endeavors to do well all that is required of them. 
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TaBLE I1.—Showing half-day schools 
_ | see! Namber_ 
(Number of} scree Dove see 
Schools. afternoon POHAGE crac Se on ert 
schools, |——__ scho Te i 
1890. | 1889, pelea 
. 1890. | 1889, 
2 | 2 1,2 ees 
2 2 195 
6 6 1,2,8 
2 | 
1 land2 
2| 
8 Liles 4. 
4 4 1/2 [2280 
&y 2 1,2 
i} oaees 
Wi preases Vand) 2) | 2oos elo 
2 | 25 |P.ae 7 
ee | eee 2 6 


| . reading of this table will show that the number of half-day 
ois bas been reduced, and that only two of them on half time are 
gcho rhe second grace. This is a reduction of four since the last re- 
above Phat there are any schools on half time is due to the peculiar 
ee of certain buildings, where neither relief from adjoining 
ee antue obtained nor suitable buildings rented, rather than to a 
oe of seating capacity in the division taken as a whole. It will be 
I also that eight schools are held in the afternoon, from 1 to 4.30. 
oe unpopularity of these afternoon schools and the many objections to 
ane have been 80 often referred to in these reports that they need not 
be repeated. I ean see no reason for supposing them to be less unpop- 


nlar than heretofore. 


‘ 
—Showing distribution of pupils by arades, attendance, and averagenumber per 


pase LV- teacher. 
as ] 
Averay i 5 
Number of | Wholeen- | Average stint | pile por teacher! ie 
a: schools. rollment. | enrollment. | attendance. — 
Grades. | z 
s se be Based on | Based on 
| | | whole | average 
1889, | 1890.| 1890. 1889, | 1890.| 1889. 1890.| 1889. enrollment.| enrollment. 
| | 
—_— | re = eh ee Se 
Bighth -¢----e2---27-70-" 3o| 11| 522] 515| 441| 440| 415 | 415 47-4 40 
‘ 10| 10| 488) 600| 414) 420) 388) 395 | 48.8 4.4 
q1| 12) 575 | 559| 476 | 478) 444| 450 47.9 30.6 
12 12! 652| 627| 557) 539)| 512) 499 54.3 46.4 
11 11 | 587; 623 | 476, 505) 439) 465 53.3 43.2 
10 10 SAL 513 448) 443 408 | 406 54.1 4.8 
10 10 | 483 | 507) 400, 420) 363 387 48.3 40 
9 9,| 560 | 558, 396) 420 348 | 378 63.3 33 
. 83. 85 |4,408 |4,402 (3,608 3,665 3,317 eae 49.4 12.4 
(j | 


The above summary shows an increase of 6 in the total enrollment, 
a decrease of 57 in the average enrollment, and a decrease of 78 in the- 
average daily attendance. 
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Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, 


and absence 
of t 
E V- eac| 
TABLE Hers, 
| Cases 
ereeng | tyes tardiness, Substitute 
age of at-) of te: e 
Months. tendance. ores a fies 
1890. | 1889, 
CoS eee | sea al NLT 1899, 1889, 
Sr Ee | ae a.|\<co | gs'l aap 
: +8 | 122] 4 
Copel: rth 43 | 574) 581] 60 fe 
- October. - ie 2. 20] 5 
November - 92.2 19 is | $9? | 88.5) 25.5 
December 86 7| 36 ea ieee 29.5 
aes an 626 | 720 |139,5 aa 
pa 92.7 | 31} 080 | seo] 57 | 3° 
Re may 92.2 33) sre] o25| a | 5° 
arch .-- 91.9 28) 650] 437/415] "5 
April . 91.1 24) 643) 636 | 525 120 
oo | | oe] ola] & 
Speerk Oe 250 | 4, 92215, 340 |473.5 | soy ~ 
. Pa 
The percentage of attendance has been normal, I think. The number 
S 22, : 
of cases of tardiness reported was 4,922, a decrease of 418, the average 


1 being 57. 

gt0 Sa eaeport I stated that I believed the real reason for the great 
-number of cases of tardiness was due to unintentional indifference ae 
-carelessness on the part of a few teachers, and to their failure, there. 
fore, to make the child. and, through the child, the Parent realize the 
importance of promptness and punctuality as factors in his educational 
development. This criticism can be made to apply to a few teachers, 
It is quite possible that some may be even too exacting. I cannot think, 
however, that an average of 57 cases to a school is so far from tor mal 
that more stringent regulations to enforce punctuality are advisable, 
“The tardiness of teachers, as shown, may suggest an additional Treason 
for the tardiness of pupils. The remissness of the teacher will surely 
ead to remissness on the part of the pupil. 

The table shows an absence of teachers aggregating 473.5 days. In 
my last report I wrote as follows: 


During the year the absence of teachers aggregated five hundred days, the absence 
being caused in nearly every case by sickness. I have referred to this fact in order 
to emphasize the importance of creating a corps of competent substitute teachers, 
from whom we may expect broader and better work than has been given in the past 
by many of our inexperienced substitutes. A teacher who is compelled by illness to 
leave her school has aright to expect that the substitute, for whose services she is 
obliged and willing to pay, shall do something more than preserve good order and 
entertain the pupils. : 
That this branch of our teaching force may be strengthened, I believe that all cer- 
tificate holders and others who may desire to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered for professioval training in this substitute work should be required to follow 
some definite course of reading to be suggested by the superintendent, to visit 
schools frequently, and to attend lectures on different subjects relating to their work, 
as the superintendent may direct. More than this, they should be required to report 
daily at the offices of the supervising principal, in order that as little time as possi- 
ible may be lost in filling vacancies. 
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as been, 
resulted 
had they 
indicated) 


pause 8° 
of this year but serves to emphasize what h 
tly believe that much of the substitute Work 
good, that pupils would have gained more 
4 in05e h street 1 can suggest no remedy except that 
00 t a present rules respecting the appointment of teachers prac- 
ay possible for a successful teacher from abroad to secnre- 

ae position here in Washington. Hence, our substitutes 
orman mm are candidates for election to teacherships, come to ae 
aP wv) rout experience or professional training. The successful 
fore a rare exception. Is it not possible that our plan 
ers, not including of course in the consideration the- 
“a pp vot our D ormal school, may be seriously defective? And does. 
sada ally result in giving us an inefficient corps of substitute 
it pot 4 aod oftentimes poorer regular teachers than we ought to have 


, 
schools; 


. 1e 

esperien® 
pe pones 

ote * yarm than 


nore’ Kes itim 


with 
ener ig there 
gash nting teac 


jnasmuch as it is possible for an applicant, without expe- 
in on i without training, and solely by virtue of intelleciual attain- 
rience D obtain a certificate that not only entitles the holder to téach 
ser Dy jnstanecs makes her appointment obligatory ? 

in 


put DISCIPLINE. 


year 38 cases of suspeusion were reported. There were- 
parin sals and no cases of corporal punishment reported. 
20 aie TA elsewhere, the whole enrollment was 4,403. In view of the 
Be can py these figures there can be no reason for adverse criti- 
one [ have said before, this creditable showing is not the result 
ism. ine restraints or severe regulations, checking all spontaneity. It 
of anda due to the ubsence of motives for wrong doing ; it is the result 
is a indication of the attractiveness of our school rooms, of ad- 
aud sur that makes all work pleasurable; it is due to the 


‘able teaching : 
Gert prevision of principals and teachers. 


g the 


SCHOOL WORK. 


To speak in detail of the work done in each branch pursued in our 
schools would involve the unnecessary repetition of much that has been 
said in previous reports.” It will be almost enough to say that there 
has been no letting down from the high standard reached last year; 
that in all lines of work there has been a marked improvement. 

To praise all who merit praise, to write in detail of all the work that 
merits mention because of its excellence, will be impossible and unnec- 
essary ; to criticise freely, to offer suggestions and recommendations for 
the purpose of supplementing and broadening still more the admirable 
work now done is, however, quite necessary. Hence it may be seen 
that there is more criticism then praise in the following brief report. 
This does not mean, however, that the work has not been well done; 
- that the teachers have not been faithful, conscientious, and generally 
successful ; nor should it even suggest the inference that there is ground 
for widely criticising either methods or results. 
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NUMBER. 


rts when discussing the subject of number teary 
the pupils 1 the lower grades were too often itg, 
to handle numbers with accuracy and rapidite q 
Thave therefore suggested the need of more drill work. There jg 
reason for criticising the methods of developing and presenting New ]j a 
of work. That has been well done. ; Pupils see and understand ree 
‘better than ever before. But in doing, in the practical work on pa 
and slates, mapy of them are slow and DEEN workers. ae 
too often the need of a more precise knowledge of the facts of ntihiiies 
d. ‘To properly supplement this admirable « oe 


they have discovere : i eee 
ment work, it is necessary to fix in the child’s mind, once for all time, 
3 


a positive, definite knowledge of these facts of number. This canes 
be done by hard work on the part of both teacher and Pupil, only ly 
constant drilling. Without this sure knowledge accurate work jg ite 
possible. So, too, to gain facility in the handling of numbers, in ae 


figures, there must be more constant practice in al] if 
C) 


In previous repo 
I have hinted that 


cient in the power . Be 


Ons 


manipulation of 
various processes. ; 
Teachers of the higher grades quite frequently complain that el 
coming from the fifth grade can not readily handle fractions whose ase 
mon denominators can not be discovered by inspection, and that man, : 
of them can not easily work with difficult fractions. Itis quite possitie 
that some teachers limit their work to simple fractions, owing to the 
emphasis that has been placed upon the suggestions made for the a 
velopment of principles during the first part of the year. It is certainly 
desirable that pupils should be given much practice in determining 
common denominators by means of factors before leaving the grade, 


SPELLING. 


It is worth remarking that there is a wide difference between Schools 
in their ability to spell correctly, a difference so great as to suggest that 
there can be no uniform practice among teachers in their methods of 
teaching. Poor spelling is a characteristic of entire schools, often, 
This fact makes the discovery of the reasons easy. I have found these 
reasons to be: The failure to arouse in pupils a genuine feeling of re. 
sponsibility for the correct spelling of every written word, insufficient 
study of the forms of words, poor judgment in the selection of lists of 
words that are studied. The spelling is by no means uniformly unsatis. 
factory, but it is unquestionably true that more attention should be 
given to this subject. 

PENMANSHIP. 

It is too soon to measure accurately the value of the exercises in pen- 
holding and in muscle training given in all schools during the past 
year. Ifthe purpose of these exercises is understood by the teacher, 
if, in practice, the pupils are held to the correct manner of writing until 
a correct habit is formed, the result will undoubtedly be good. It is 
certain, even now, that there has been a positive gain in many partic- 
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alars, The position, when writing, is better; one does not so often see 
the bent shoulders, the cramped hand and arm. So, too, there isa 
marked improvement in penholding. It is true that form in writing 
has been in a measure necessarily sacrificed in the effort to gain ease 
and rapidity. But it is not reasonable to expect more than has been 
gained I think. Another year’s work on the same lines should result 
in a gratifying improvement. , 

READING. 


In the lower grades the purpose of the work in reading is mainly to 


give the pupil power to recognize readily printed or written worils, to 
grasp readily the thought expressed by these words or groups of words, 
and to read aloud. The teaching of sounds, without which the child 
can not, unaided, gain power to recognize words, has very properly 
been made a prominent feature of the year’s work. : Lon 

This power once gained, it is only by constant and varied practice i 

reading that pupils can be made to see readily groups of words, A ble 
dorstand their meaning, and to read well aloud, as a result of this facility 
in seeing and of their quick comprehension of the thought expressed. 
The textbooks do not furnish enough reading matter. To supplement 
these, blackboard exercises, written compositions, hektographed selec- 
tions, children’s books and magazines, other school readers, and a few 
sets of supplementary readers have been read. The teachers are to be 
commended for their success in getting together so much good reading, 
for their excellent judgment in this difficult work of selecting suitable 
reading matter. There are objections to this method of procuring sup- 
plementary material, however. The best books are not always found ; 
the reading is often poorly adapted to the grade of work and to the 
wantsofaschool. Theadvantage gained by having a number of copies 
of tne same book in the hands of a class, so that not only the individual 
pupil may be trained but also the entire class at the same time, is lost 
when but one or two copies are procurable. 

It is therefore my opinion that more reading matter is unquestion 
ably needed in the second, third, and fourth grades. There are many 
inexpensive books published designed to meet this want. Many of 
these could be made to serve a double purpose by supplying additional 
reading matter for training in reading and by supplementing the nature 
studies of these grades. I strongly urge the purchase of more books 
for these primary grades, and in doing so I but give expression to the 
earnest wish of every teacher. In no one of these grades is there read- 
ing enough. In the fourth grade particularly is there too little. The 
text-book used is often called ‘that impossible book.” Books to aid 
in geographical work, books on historical subjects designed to prepare, 
pupils for the severer course of later grades, books to supplement the 
animal and plant work, can be easily found. 

I have pointed out the need of more drill work in number teaching, 
So, too, in reading, I believe there should be more drill work in correct 
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and inflection. The teaching of how to reaq along 
been subordinated to the teaching of reading as a means of Brinig ! 
«oy and very rightly S0- But it has been too much negleot” 

paca ith ortant that every pupil should be trained to reaq flue a 
aa ‘ saith correct: pronunciation and inflection. This wil] = 
Cae ill work with individuals. Is not the increase jn ce 
eet. oral readers perhaps due to the practice of havin 
ie Paaplemontary reading done oS oe oe ee 

In the grammar grades, the read aa ; s been a nt wholly fe a 
ing information. The requirements 0 weer ae study = Eeographt 
and history make wide reading 4 ee ae z e only books farulinay 
for this work are a few copies of a geograp ical reader for each schoo} 
in the fifth and sixth grades, a few copies of Eggleston’s history a 


aster’s hi y in the eighth grad ' 
rade, or McMaster’s history in t g grade. 15 
pucecventlie he collection of school libraries becor do 


pronunciation as 
rt 
Utly., 
Wire 


Num. 
& Most of 


eS + i 
the work properly, then, ! vel pors nds 
necessity, or the pupils must be forced to do their reading at home ot 
in public libraries. How successful teachers have been in collecting 


libraries is partially shown in the statistics tabulated below. Reports 
from every teacher show that about 60 per cent. Or the pupils have ac. 
cess to libraries outside of the school, from which they can get Ocea. 
sional help. ‘ , : 

While it is of course desirable to encourage in pupils this spirit of 
independent research, I do not believe that home reading, unless it be 
directed by wise parents or advisers, will bring about what we aim to 
accomplish by this supplementary reading. Few homes have libraries 
that are adapted to the tastes or intellectual Strength of children, Fur. 
thermore, few children have the power to discriminate wisely between 
ferettaiy and unimportant facts. Few have any knowledge of the 
trustworthiness of authorities. To gain information is the primary pur. 
pose of reading in these grades; but to enable pupils to do this in the 
best way they must first be trained how to use books, how to reaq, 
This can best be done in the schoolroom, where the teacher can direct 
the pupil to the best sources of information, can limit his reading to 
specified subjects, can train him to exercise his judgment in the matter 
of selection and cultivate his powers of discrimination. The home read- 
ing should not be discouraged. Provided it is to supplement the read- 
ing of the school, or is done in accordance with the suggestion and 
advice of the teacher, it should be encouraged at all times. 

It is upon this school library, then, that we must depend largely, In 
the table given herewith some facts in reference to our school libraries 


are shown: 


Eighth Seventh Sixth | Fifth. 
grade. grade. | grade. | grade. | Total. 


Total number of books for supplementary work ..-. 508 808 357 168 1, 841 

Number furnished by school authorities 139 24 14) Renee ‘V7 

Number bought by pupils teache: y 
to the school libraries .. me 340 533 309 | 105) 1,287 
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In addition to these, then, there are in the libraries about four hun- 
dred books of a miscellaneous character. The figures given above do 
not include text books, sets of geographical readers or physiologies. 
Moreover, many books are furnished by the teachers from their private 
libraries, several schools having no libraries, except those owned by 
the teachers. Such books are not included in the above estimate, nor 
are books that are loaned to the schools by the pupils as they may be 
needed. 

It is interesting and important to know how these libraries are pro- 
cured. Comparatively few books are given by pupils. Most of istefeRe 
purchased with money raised in ways that are perhaps open to objection. 
In many schools weekly or monthly contributions are made, In others 
musical and dramatic entertainments are given to which a small ad- 
mission fee is charged. Lunches of all kinds are spread, the articles 
sold being contributed by pupils and teachers. Candy is made by 
teachers and sold by pupils. Old books are collected from the homse 
and sold, the proceeds being used to buy new books. Many books are 
contributed by the teachers. d 

It would seem from the reading of the above facts that the question 
of libraries is already solved, at least by the schools of this division, 
and that they are well equipped for the work required. This would be 
a wrong inference, however. It is true that here and there will be 
found a school library complete enough to answer all the demands of 
the school. But such libraries are rare. It is fair to say that very 
many of the books included in the above figures are not the best books, 
are not always books that can be used profitably. Furthermore, many 
schools have no libraries. It will, therefore, be evident that, in order 
to supply our schools with the books they need and ought to have, in 
order to relieve, in part at least, the teachers and pupils from the re- 
sponsibility and labor that the collection of libraries involves, books 
should be furnished by the school authorities. I can not conceive of a 
more profitable investment for a portion of the contingent fund, nor 
can I help believing that these books are as much of a necessity as 
many of the articles now furnished with such great liberality. x 

One other consideration in reference to the school libraries suggests 
itself. The care and preservation of these books should be made a 
matter of rules. There should be kept by the principal of each build- 
ing a complete record of all books owned, and there should be business- 
like rules governing their use. 

It will be unnecessary to speak of the work in the other branches not 
already named, except to say of it that it has been generally well done. 
The same intelligent treatment of the subjects history and geography 
that characterized the work of last year has been noticeable this year. 
The excellence of the language and composition teaching is shown in 
the results gained. Algebra has been well taught in the eighth grade 
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and physiology in all grades, albeit the pupils are a little tj 
y ireq 


e promi Seen 
to the undue prominence that is given to iti of the 


latter study owing feat ae 
ass i al training, In a 1 of it n 
grade. The classes 10 manu & its depa : ever 
been crowded, and the interest of pupils does not dae tee hae 
nly of the results. 5: teachers al 


parents alike speak hig: 
On the whole, then, 


are iD excellent condition. 
Too much praise can not be given the teachers for their fa; 
aitht 


conscientious work. I wish to express MY appreciation of the; al a 
+ and uniform courtesy, and to thank them for thei heir cordial 
Tr ass) 


the work has been well done, and th 
© Schoo}, 
8 


suppor 
pete an enforced absence. istance 
In closing I wish to thank you for the encouragem 
always so freely given, and to acknowledge my hahaa and help 
Rufus H. Thayer, trustee of the first division, for his int ness to Mr 
dial support. erest and cop. 
Very respectfully, 
N. D. Cram, 


S ae ; 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, upervising Principal, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


SECOND DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©., June 30, 1890 
? . 


DEAR Sir: I respectfully submit to you a report of 
second division for the school year 188990: the schools of the 


TABLE I.—Showing distribution of schools. 


Pines ae pose Second| Third Fourth! Fifth | Sixth jl | | 
fe grade. | grade. | grade. | grade.| grade. | grade. Seventh ae ERs ae of 
| = eu a fs 3 sr ms. 
Abbot re azarae relay ak 1 vile a |— 
Seaton 1 1 1 1 2 2 5 5 v 9 
Gales 1 1 2 2 2 2 A 5 Be ul 
Arthur .. 2 2 1 1 | 1 1 : i ae rt) 
Blake..-- 2 res Siac rid Pa Se) ea 1| ; : ae 8 
Gaines 5H] ea del soaern flaked 1 a 5 8| 8 
Morse .-- 1 1 1 | 2 | : 1 | 
Phelps | 1 ; ; 2 : 
iD 1 2 1 1 1 1 8 8 
Henry -- j 2 2 2 | 2 3 2) : 5 . 8 
Webster... .--- 2} eames 2 2 r| af : 2 ip 
Total ...-- is 14 ty aes fone! 13 i — cal 
103 | % 


One first and two second-grad 
) -grade schools hav i 
making a total of 103. ™ Se eee 
The new eight-room buildi 
ng, the Arthur, has been i i 
3 I 
a esha in the Seaton has been fitted for a eae wisch ee a 
as been, therefore, a net increase of seven school rooms age? 
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TABLE II.—Showing location and grades of half-day schools. 


First |Second| Third 


Buildings. grade, | grade, | grade. Total. 
2 2 4 
1 Ls 2 
eee 2]. 2 
2 2 6 
1 a ee eer) 2 
ears eer ee 16 


This table shows that the Henry building is still overfull, aud that 
another building should be provided in that immediate vicinity to sup- 
ply the needs of a rapidly growing community. These needs have 
lately been set forth at length, and need not be enlarged upon here. 


CONDITION OF BUILDINGS. 


The newer buildings are all in fairly good condition, But the old 
ones, the Seaton and Abbot, are sadly in need of thorough renovation. 
This is especially true of the Seaton, which, though it has been occa- 
pied for nineteen years, has received only such slight and occasional 
repairs as were indispensable, and whose patched and grimy walls, 
dingy wainscots, warped doors, and rattling, drafty windows, are elo- 
quent of the need of a general renovation, all too long deferred. Of 
the Seaton closets I need only say that they are neither adequate in 
size nor properly furnished. anes 


ATTENDANCE, 


The maximum of attendance was reached in October, when the aggre- 
gate enrollment was 5,353 pupils. The average enrollment and average 
attendance for that month were 5,040 and 4,744, showing an average of 
49 and 46 pupils, respectively, toateacher. The per cent. of attendance 
from January to the close of the school year was unusually low, owing 
to the well-remembered epidemic which prostrated both teachers and 
pupils with impartial severity. 

There were 5,893 cases of tardiness, and 4,591 pupils were tardy, 
which shows that there was but little habitual tardiness, since the 
average is but little more than one case for each tardy pupil during the 
year. 

The tardiness of the teachers, I regret to say, shows an average of more 
than two cases for every teacher in the division. Still, it may be said 
for some of them that they live at a distance from their schools. - 


DISCIPLINE. 


Eighty-five cases of suspension, ten of which resulted in dismissal 
and six of corporal punishment, were reported during the year. This I 
think a very favorable showing when the character of the eoustituency 
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hools is considered. The comparatively fey ; 
schools are mostly those whose Daren Pils 
th the teacher in courses of discipling anu 
would otherwise be both efficacious and salutary. With an incteasign 
number of our teachers discipline is a matter of course ; it results ! 

it should, from good teaching, from orderly methods, from person a ms 
acter and from the tact which, wathous repressing the natural Activities 
of the pupil, gives them right direction. iS 


SCHOOL WORK. 
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of several of the s¢ 


who are forced out of the 
to sustain and codperate W1 


The work of supervision has included, as before, grade meetings, both 
general and by divisions, where various subjects were discussed by 


the superintendent or the local supervisor or illustrative lessons given 
by selected teachers; regular inspection of schools by stades, as fre. 
quent and thorough as time would permit, and regular and frequent 
night sessions of the supervising corps at which reports were made from 
the several divisions, their points discussed and plans for future work 
arranged. The plan here outlined has not only given unity and Syme 
metry to the supervision, but has kept you informed of the conditions 
of the schools and the quality of the work done by the teachers ang 
pupils. é 

The work of the year has been characterized, as I believe, by greater 
excellence rather than by new departures ; teachers have covered the 
same ground, but with clearer views and more definite purpose. Snub. 
jects have been logically and symmetrically outlined ; recitations cop. 
ducted to obtain definite results. 

Number work in the lower grades has been done with nicer discern- 
ment of the successive steps of development and repetition. First, the 
ability to see clearly; then the power to do quickly and aceurately, 

To inculeate in the pupil the habit of expressing ideas in full, clean. 
eut sentences, whether written or spoken, has been the proper objective 
point in language work ; and towards this all have made progress 
more or less satisfactory. Much yet remains to be accomplished with 
higher grades both in power of expression and in knowledge of the 
form and structure of sentences. 

Special attention has been given in the lower grades to teaching 
sounds as an aid to reading, and with very satisfactory results. 

Much conscientious work has been done in penmanship, whose bene- 
ficial results will probably be more apparent in the near future than at 
present; since habits are changed only by persistent effort. 

The various branches of hand work have been successfally pursued. 
Cooking and shop-work have so far been elective, but may well be made 
obligatory so soon as the necessary enlargement of accommodations 
can be made. 

The health exercises have proved both pleasant and profitable. They 
are efficient aids to good order. 
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The year now closing has brought many changes of teachers, Death 
has taken from us Miss F. A. McCormick, Miss Theta Phillips, and 
Miss M. J. Scrivener. They cherished high ideals, of whose falfillment 
their brief careers gave full promise. Their fellow-teachers, while they 
mourn their loss, emulate their virtues. 

Miss E. Y. Billing, after continual service of almost forty years, has 
resigned to enjoy a well-earned leisure, while Miss M. BE. Rowe ends a 
term of twenty-five years to take up new work in the West. Both were 
pioneers in the work of building up our public schools, for which they 
have labored zealously and efficiently. The best wishes of all their 
associates attend them. ; 

Others have gone from us to the music of marriage bells. To those 
who remain I wish to express my commendation of their work, done 
often under difficulties and discouragement, and to thank them for the 
intelligent and hearty codperation which has so greatly lightened the 
burden of ofticial care and responsibility. 

In closing I wish to thank you and Mr. J. W. Ross, the local trustee, 
for the consideration and courtesy which you have uniformly shown 
me, 

Very respectfully, 
N. P. GAGs, 
Supervising Principal. 
Mr. W. B. PowWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


THIRD DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1890. 


DEAR Str: I have the honor to submit herewith the report of the 
schools of the third division for the school year just ended: 


Number of schools. 


First grade 17 
econ: grade cuscsnee=sse sees es < Patee 14 
eUDird gradescass cee seee te eee A. 13 
Fourth grade ..... 14 
Fifth grade ...... ... 13 
Sixth grade......_. 11 
Seventh grade ._. 9 
Eighth grade .... .- 7 

Oba a suaae seloem teen am aee ees eee en wes he Sth seo aegg 


There were five new schools, namely, a first grade at the McCormick, 
afirst grade at the Towers, a fourth grade at the Lenox, and a seventh 
at the Wallach and an eighth at the Blair. 

The largest total enrollment for any one month was in October, being 
4,935, an increase over the largest total enrollment of the previous year 
of 157 and an average of 50.3 pupils to each teacher. 
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TABLE I.—Showing locations of schools by grades. 


A h| Fifth | Sixth Seventh | Eighth] n, 
Pirst [Second | Third | Fourt! 4 0. of | x 
Biiaisen eae ‘grade. | rade. grade. | grade. |grade.| grade. | grade. Schools, roo’ 
a 2 a8 o 1 me 
SW allach):c-nc=-=->|2ronrs<|oo5toao|o 5 1 Bi) 1 2 ib 
Peabody: 2 i 2 1 1 US ices 4 a2 
2 & a 8 
lair. -.- 1 1 0 
Madison u : ; 1 1 1 1 s 
= 1 8 
Maury.- 2 5 1 1 1 1 1 | 10 8 
rent..- 7 | Seeectea|fooaces 
Cranch - 3 2 1 5 & 
; 5 ail ori |\eeeell| eebess Sects ci oil hss a 
McCormick ‘ 1 1 1 1 1 1 8 E 
aah 14 13| 11| 9 7) 08 or 
Taste II.—Showing the location and grade of half-day schools. 
First | S id 
irst | Second) Thi: 
Buildings. | srade. | erade. made Total, 


Two new eight-room buildings were occupied for the first time during 
the year, the Lenox in September and the Madison in January. We 
were thus enabled to vacate four rented rooms, two at the corner of 
Fifth and Virginia avenue, southeast, and two at the corner of Righth 
and I streets, northeast. 

It gives me great satisfaction to be able to record that, for the first 
time in the history of the schools of East Washington within my mem- 
ory, there is not a single school occupying a rented building. 

Thirteen years ago, when I assumed charge of this division, there were 
thirty-nine schools within its borders, thirteen of which occupied rented 
rooms, none being fit to use. The earnest labors of yourself and your 
predecessor, the unwearied efforts of successive trustees, crowned by 
the liberality of Congress, have accomplished the long-sought end, so 
at this date there are ninety-eight schools in the third division, all 
housed within buildings owned by the District, most of which are ad- 
mirably suited for school uses, as will appear from the facts in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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‘ Water Play- 
Buildings. oe Light. |Ventilation. elonete exowacal 
12 | Excellent.| None .--.. Excellent.| Ample. 
Peabody .. 12 |....do ..-..| Excellent.|.... do .--..| Small. 
Carberry... 8 |..-.do -- «do .... Do. 
Blair...... 8 |.-..do.- - do .. Ample, 
Madison .. Oi pezead0sasss|ae-sdO pos Small. 
Maury.. 8 |....do .- Do. 
‘Towers . 8 |..-.do. Ample. 
Brent ..- 8 |..-.do None. 
Cranch . 6 |. Small. 
Lenox .- 8 |. = Do. 
McCormick 4 Ample. 
Total 90 anew 


A comparison of the above table with the statement of last year 
shows an improvement in the ventilation of the McCormick building. 
This was brought about by the introduction of the Smead system. 

The Wallach and Cranch schools remain in the same condition as 
last year. 

I urge again the importance of giving ventilation to the school rooms 
of the former building. The Board last year presented an estimate of 
$11,000 for this purpose and for otherwise improving the buildings and 
grounds, which unfortunately failed of approval by the Commissioners. 


TRUANCY. 


The number of boys given to truant playing is not large, yet suffi- 
ciently so as to cause a world of annoyance and anxiety to our teachers. 

What is the teacher to do when it becomes evident that the father 
or mother can not compel the child’s attendance at school ? 

A group of idle boys playing marbles on a vacant lot during school 
hours is @ menace to the peace and security of the community, and it 
should be made the duty of a truant officer or of a policeman to know 
how they came there. In the absence of a truant officer might not the 
police force be empowered to execute the compulsory education law, 
said to be already on our statute books? 

How the children of vicious, ignorant, or incapable parents shall be 
put in school and kept there is a vital question. As before stated, the 
number of truants in any one building or division is small compared 
with that army of well-mannered and law-abiding children who throng 
our schoolrooms and give promise of future good citizenship; but add 
school to school and division to division, and the paltry squad of ragged 
gamins at their play during school hours becomes a battalion and finally 
swells into a regiment, every member of which, though unschovled in 
the books, is an adept in lying, profanity, cigarette smoking, and cer- 
tain forms of dishonesty. 
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He who finds an effectual way to bring these young barbarians an 
the laws of the little commonwealth which we call a public schoo} ata 
keep them there during school age, will do greater service to POSterity 


than he who plants a city. 


MORAL TRAINING. 


That the discipline of the schools is excellent is shown by the smal 
number of su&pensions, the almost entire absence of corporal Punish. 
ment, and the few appeals by the teacher to the supervising Prineipa), 
More attention might profitably be given by the teachers to the con, 
duct of their pupils in their intercourse with one another while at play 
and while going to or returning from school. This is as far as q tent 
er’s authority can go, but the subtle influence of her moral charactep 
and teaching goes further. It is felt in the home and every 


where in the 
E i ater Eg 
life of the child. Some teachers have in greater measure than otherg 


the enviable faculty of projecting the power of their personal influence 
far beyond the walls of the schoolroom. Mes 

They are not content with mere submission to rules of order on the 
part of their pupils while in their presence, but assiduously inculeate 
politeness, truth-telling, respect for the rights and opinions of others, 
self-control and purity of speech, as virtues to be exercised in schoo] and 
out, ‘ 
The result is that such pupils in the street, in the cooking Schools, 
and in the shops, when removed from the restraints of the schoolroom, 
are distinguished by uniformly excellent behavior. 

The fact is the teacher, whether she will or not, shares with the par. 
ent in molding the child’s moral nature. Our eight-year olds come 
home and * play school.” They reproduce with marvelous accuracy the 
teacher’s attitudes, tones, and expressions. 

Sarcasm, rebuke, threats, softly spoken words of encouragement and 
praise, fall in turn upon the ears of imaginary pupils, as they have 
heard them for five mortal hours, five days out of seven. 

What parent has not had this experience, with mingled feelings of 
pleasure and grief ? 

The teacher of to-day has an immense advantage over her predeces- 
sors of the last decade in the teaching of morals, in two respects: 

The first is the absence of competition for prizes between pupils and 
between schools. The second is the coeducation of the Sexes in schools 
of all grades. 

Competition for prizes, wherever it exists in schools, in spite of some 
advantages as a stimulant, is like all stimulants, conducive to immo- 
rality. 

It lowers the moral tone of any school or any system in that it fosters 
envy and lying. It sometimes leagues teachers and pupils in an unseru- 
pulous purpose to win at any hazard, and introduces at too early a period 
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in American life the principle prevalent in business and es that it 
5 foliar to win by fraud than to ever Sere eee oeety i sie 
7 ini ige of the policy of priz yearly com 
i A ators Sibis eed ee for the best English composition, 
Rea a the universal sentiment of our teachers that equal results 
esi id ie secured without prizes. I mention, in the second place, as a 
aig in the teaching of morals in our schools, the fact that boys and 
i i i a gether. ° : 
ae nan er ee giant writers take the opposite view. 
: fae come to believe after an experience of some years in eae 
vising a group of schools in a few of which the sexes were ae : 
but in most of which coeducation has been in practical hea a 
boys and girls should be educated together from the first gra Sine i 
The schools in this division have gradually grown to pe mixed, Biel: 
+o circumstances, rather than as the expression of anyone’s theory. he 
first thing noticed when a mixed school takes the place of one composed 
wholly of boys is the immense relief the teacher experiences in the dis- 
cipline of the school. This is true, no matter in what proportion the 
sexes are mingled. A single row of a half dozen girls will do as much 
towards toning up the discipline as a larger number. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Interest in shopwork and cocking was much stimulated during the 
past year by the establishment of a new cooking school in the W allach, 
and a new carpenter shop at Seventh and G streets southeast. 

The experiment was tried of taking the subjects of carpentry and 
cookery out of the elective and putting them into the regular course, 
so that every pupil in the seventh and eighth grades was in attendance 
upon the classes in manual training. I was more than gratified with 
the success of this plan. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


The work of the special teachers in physical culture in this division 
is to be commended. I am of the opinion that excellent results will © 
follow the introduction of health teaching, but I think the regular 
teachers should be instructed in the art by the special teachers. The 
best results in penmanship, drawing, and music were not reached until 
the teachers were taught, nor will they be in this important subject. 

In this connection I should mention the successful efforts of Principal 
John T. Freeman, of the Peabody School, to build up a gymnasium for 
the use of the pupils of that building. Mr. Freeman deserves great 
credit for the substantial beginning of what may in the future develop 
into a valuable institution. This gymnasium is already equipped with 
Sets of dumb-bells, clubs, and wands for large classes, with $112.50 on 
hand for the future purchase of apparatus. 
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Principal J. J- Chickering, of the Wallach School, also organ 
classes in club swinging, but labored under the disadvantage of he 


no room that could be used as @ gymnasium. 


izeq 
Ving 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


be done at 7 
No better year’s work has ever been than that accomplisheq 


i ast year. 
our teachers during the pas 
It can no longer be charged that our pupils are learning words 


than things or rules rather than reasons, for if there is one less 
teachers have learned it is to permit Do step In advance to be ta 
their pupils without an undoubted understanding of the same, 
contrary, the danger is that the teacher may have such profound ae 
pension of why things are that she may omit 


dence in the pupil’s compre : A: 
i r to gras “ = 

the necessary memory drill. The power to 8 nap e meaning of a ee 

graph or a page to-day is of little service without the added power to 


recall it to-morrow. } ( : 

I desire, in closing this brief report, to thank you for your confidence 
and support in the discharge of my duties. I wish also to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to Mr. J. W. Whelpley, our local trustee, for his a 


thusiastic interest in the schools. 
Very respectfully, 


by 


rather 
On our 
On the 


A. T. Stuart, 
Supervising Principal 


Mr. W. B. POWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


FOURTH DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1890, 
Deak SiR: I have the honor herewith to submit the annual report of 
the schools of the fourth division for the year just ended. 


Number of schools. 


First grade 
Second grade ----.------------- 
Third grade. - 
Fourth grade 
Fifth grade -- 
Sixth grade-.- 
Seventh grade .--.----. 

Highth grade ...--..----.---------------- ------------+----- ------ ------+2---.. 4 


LEN SR = pS Seis comets Aaa, SSF 


There were three new schools, namely, a first grade and a seventh 
grade at the Bradley and an eighth grade at the Jefferson. 
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SCHUOL ACCOMMODATION. 


TABLE I.—Showing distribution of schools by buildings. 


15 


he | 
Eighth |Seventh| Sixth | Fifth | Fourth Third |Second| First 
Buildings. rach: grade. | grade. | grade. | grade. | grade. | grade. grade. Total. 
Jefferson - 8 4 © U a E 4 | id 
PAmidon x2 s-2-2<>r--snenore ene [anaes as u s Z 2 1 if 
ie 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 D. 
Smallwood - . . u uy 3 yh : 
ae 5 Pee 1 1 1) 4 
Greenleaf ------------*---*}"7""""7" Fibs Lal : eae l 4) Se. 
Total .----------=+--" 4 5 6| 7 7 8 it 9 53 
| 
TABLE II.—Showing attendance and other facts. 
g 
s. ee Be s 2 | Pupils to school’ 
S 5 Be ‘apils to schoo! 
33 | 2 = 24 S 2 based on— 
2s = ZS g z Ee 
BE se agg ee 5 Dp 
Months. Ss deleea past | 3a = Be = 
2 we ae Se) EA S 5 =3 
22 | sh | ¢63 | 88 | 3 2 gf | #2 
ae oe os on 3 3 c= oS 
5 2 ES pas 5 a 2 ra) t= 
ee | as | 4 a D is} Be | 48 
September 2,417 2,365 | 97.8] 53 19| 478 45.6 
Ostober : 2,585| 4,444] 95.0] 53 2m | 50.0] 487 
November 2,628 | 2, 532 2, 378 93.8 53 226 49.5 47.7 
December 2, 489 2, 305 93. 0 53 189 43.9 46.9 
Tanuary 2,401 2,129 88.2 53 226 49.6 45.2 
February 2,497 2, 328 93.2 53 225 19.0 47.1 
March .-- 2,454 2, 265 92.3 53 244 48.3 46.3" 
April .- 2, 408 2,210 91.7 53 200 47.4 45.4 
May --- 2,325 2,136 91.0 53 161 46.2 43.5 
JONG n0-ee senna eeeen ens coneeeseene-| 2,350 | 2,205 2,151 93.7 53 68 44.3 43. 3 
TABLE III.—Showing attendance and other facts, by buildings. 
JEFFERSON. 
icsmless- | lee < a] 
Pa Bz 3m e a apie to school, 
#3 | 22 | 224 | =e AS arias 
Months. 23 ee *2 z 23 | z 2 = 
Sa | g2 | ges | Se ; S Ex =a 
es | Fa] F538 ag|2 > <3 ae 
se | £e Eas gs = = 22 P| 
] = oss z = = c= sa 
oS - Roa 4 2 == os 
ES 43 | 4 Fs a| 6 | Be | 43 
ee | da 
| “3s 
September - 5 | 
ae - 937 905 837 97.9 20 3 46.8 | 43.2 
wo 975 933. 897 95.6 20 103 48.7 46.6. 
November 968 936 ae 
= 890 95.2 20 62 43.4 46.8 
December 2 952 914 7 : 
January 87} 93.7] 20 63 | 47.6 45.7 
J 971 879 789 89.7 20 53 43.5 43.9 
7 918 870 4.7 20 75 47.8 45.5 
ze 896 B40 93.7 20 69 46.4 44.5 
as 878 820 93.3 20 80 45.5 43.9 
es ar 813 . 2 20 45 44.4 42.5, 
799 95.3 20 23 2.4 41.8 
1 
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J.— Showing attendance and other facts, by buildings—Continueg 


TABLE IL 
BRADLEY. / 
5 gpa | ee | 4 = 
eg | 28 | 2a S 3 lan 
ss | 85 aS Ss 5 Des Schoo}, 
40) 8a | eas | of 3 on— 
ge | os | efi | #2 : ee 
8 2 : z 3 
Months. ag Eo eee 5 8 & 3 a3 et 
32 n cy 
ge|fe| sce] |2| 2 | 28 | bs 
e dio < a A 8 BS E : 
8 
‘ 447 | 482 421) 97.4 9 alc ——— 
. ‘ .6 
seine x 456| 470 445 | 94.5 9 40| 50.6 48.9 
! anber ar oe eae 2 26) 49.6 oe 
> 437| 418 384] 91.7] 9 so] agg | {28 
ae e 441 402 350] 87.0 9 66| 49, é 47.4 
January i 
zane 42g} 412 380| 922] 9 | aelere 
Tae 425 | 408 308| 91.2] 9 vol a75| 28? 
April 428 309 363 91.2 9 20 405 44.7 
May 411] 393 352| 89.7] 9 Pensa) te 
June 395 386 362) 93.7 9 7| 43.8 = 6 
Se a : 
AMIDON, 
September ...-----+-++-+20-2000777° 426 406 395 | 97.1 8 3 53,2 e 
October - f 441 429 405 94.4 8 75 55.1 a ke 
November - 432 415 388 93. 4 8 90 540 a 6 
December 421 414 375 92.3 8 28 52.6 i } 
January - 431 398 360 87.9 8 28 52.6 aie 
February ssi 434 420 397 94.1 8 30 58.9 ee 
March - 426 416 387 93.1 8 36 53,2 ee 
April 421 ‘ 399 365, 91.4 8 27 52.6 ie 
May . 412 | * 392 358| 913] 8 87! 51.5] 49,9 
June. 499 388 361 93.1 8 24 49,8 ik 
SMALLWOOD. 
: September 378 355 349 98,2 8 7 47.2 ae 
epee: || Be as| o25| 8] 22] 48.6] aro 
- November 380 368 345 93.9 8 17 ree be ; 
Deas S515 800 337 | 936] 8 15] 47.6] 45.0 
pea 22)! az} sae| 8] 20| 486! 4a¢ 
Say 376 | 359 332| 925] 8 a} 47.0) dae 
HEEB on 369 | 352 32] 912) 8 23} 46.1] 440 
360] 351 a9] 90.9] 8 silo asco! ats 
349 | 330 35 | 89.2] 8| 25| 436] 415 
oS ea a2 | 93.2] 8 3| 422] 405 
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aren II:—Showing attendance and other facts, by buildings—Continued, 


GREENLEAF. 
ga | 22 | 2g | 2 Ee hte 
$3 | 82 | 8. | e¢ 3 
ge 28 aes Qa S B oe 
sa eo aa 5) = as a 
ies se | s2 | gas | 23) 4| 3 | 32 | Zs 
Se | £s | £25 | 32/8 | 2 | 38 | sa 
ae aa Fas 3 4 2 i Ae 
Eta She al ere |e DB 5 Si) 
194] 103 | 166| 985] 4|....... 48.5| 42.0 
September - | 925] 214| 189] 95.5] 4 18) 56.2] 53.5 
October --- A ex l\ 2 gor 211| 93.5] 4 20| 59.0) 56.0 
Siem: | 242] 225 207| 922/| 4 16| 60.5] 56.2 
es | 235| 218 1s0| 8a7| 4| 40) 5a7| 542 
LTE: 243| 221 198} sos} 4 38| 60.7| 55.2 
a the 239| 220 199 | 90.4) 4 s7| 59.7] . 55.0 
ey 24 | 215 14] 90.4] 4] 23] 56.0| 53.7 
Aypah® 220 | 204 182} 890] 4 16| 56.5] 51.0 
ine 206| 200 1s1| 90.5] 4 6| 51.5] 50.0 
un 
POTOMAC 
155| 148 145/ 980] 4 4] 387] 37.0 
Aik 169| 160 ior} 942] 4 2| 422] 40.0 
eee nen 165| 159 13] 901] 4 1} 41.2) 39.7 
2 eats 159| 155 144] 92.9] 4 l| 39.7) 38.7 
piccatre. 167| 151 127 ese oie wa 19) 41.7] 37.7 
uae 174} 164 150] 913] 4 16| 43.5] 410 
March -- 174| 165 143| 90.2} 4 30} 43.5] 41.2 
April 173| 168 146/ 99.3] 4 19| 43.2] 41.0 
‘May -- 169 | 154 135] 97.7) 4 16] 42.2] 38.5 
an anue stel satis uated es s---| 168] 159 145] o19| 4 3) 40.7] 39.7 
TABLE IV.—Showing the sanitary condition of rooms in owned buildings. 
Buildings. Role’ Werignes Ventilation Watexolos, 
Jefferson 20 | Excellent .| Fair ...... | Excellent. 
Bradley.- 8505 2d0icaes Excellent . Do. 
Amidon..--.---+----- +--+ 8 
Smallwood 8 
Greenleaf .... 3) 
Potomac 3 - 


By reference to the above table it will be observed that a new school! 
building was added, the Smallwood, so that in reorganizing in Septem- 
ber we were enabled to dispense with many half-day schools. 

Tam pleased to state that the school buildings, rooms, and grounds. 
have been well cared for by teachers and janitors. I desire to call your 
attention to contagious diseases. The present custom of the board of 
health in sending to your office a list of all the cases reported by the- 
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TA. 
rn reporting the same t 
o th 
y that many of the notices aah eee 
If some arrangement can wae use 
ade w 


a without delay, very many pupil 
Sw 


and you in tu 


uses such dela ig 
ai) 
Chools 

hereby 
ould be 


physicians, 
principals, ca 
too late to be of any use. 
the schools can be informe 
saved from infectious diseases: 

ATTENDANCE AND DISCIPLINE, 


It will be observed that the percentage of attendance has by. 
than during last year; that the pumber of cases of raring een 
88 h 


1,001 less than last year: 


great er 


his very gratifying showing is du a8 been 
© to th 
& 


faithfulness and loyalty of the teachers of the fourth divisi 

‘efforts to do the work intrusted to them. Vision in thei 

The discipline of school puildings, with one exception, b ir 

that could be desired. And here, again, I wish to apeati las been all 

of praise of the noble work done by the principals. The ate highest 
in 


yooms has been excellent. There have been few exceptions to fone 
erule 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


It seems unnecessary to take up each study in detail 

methods were pursued by the teachers and the subject i Pal the same 
taught as indicated in MY Jast report. I think, howeve study werg 
great advancement made in the teaching of the entire con T, there wag 
especially the subjects of history and geography. The Arse of stud 
close of the school year justifies me in making this eae at the 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


taken in manual training as a . 
but attract the eaten of eae, a the educa. 
the iyeltare of the rising generation. It includes car © interested in 
sewilg, paper-folding, drawing, besides much seat nao cooking 
grades. The one great object of the school, in m ae the lower 
foster a higher appreciation of the value and dient y sodemeas is to 
and the worth and respectability of laboring men aaa intelligent labor 
: a the shop tool work never descends into drudgery ites 
- e social standing or influence of the fathers the s hatever ay 
Fe oie ee lags - tested physically, as well as intellect 
Be eee ee ig he same might be said of the sewing s ee by 
Sees see No girl can be considered properly ae polit 
education why ae sewing is an indispensable element ae be 
ame 2 hee th it not be placed side by side with rea Ab girl’s 
ee choi a school. That instruction in this bran ne and 
of girls who are em ine not be doubted. Whenever I ask the ee 
Jessons, I always S Re Rly ae needles if they like ae Be 
ee. a ae BS getan emphatic answer in the affirmative. ee 
ture the arts and mysteries of needlework La : hope 
: in all - 


The interest now 
tional work can not 
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grades of our schools for girls, from the lowest class in the primary 
school to the highestin the girls’ high and normal. The large develop- 
ment in this line of work has not yet been realized, although the move. 
ment towardsit is promising, and I think the grand result of the shop 
will be more intelligent mechanics, an increasing interest in manufactur- 
ing pursuits, better lawyers, more skillfal physicians, and more useful 


Of the sewing and cooking schools, more useful wives, more 


citizens. 
In my last report were 


intelligent mothers, and much happier homes. 
extracts from each teacher in whose school one of the three forms of 
manual training was taught. Hearing nothing but commendation 
from parent or teacher during the year, I thought it not desirable to 
repeat. 

One hundred and fifty boys from the seventh and eighth grades, in 
classes of twelve, received instruction in the shop, under the guidance 
of Mr. A. Irwin Garduer. 

Two hundred and sixteen girls from the seventh and eighth grades, 
in classes of fifteen, were instructed in cookery by Miss Henrietta 
Schlerf. Six hundred and seventy-six girls from the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades received instruction in sewing by Mrs. A. L. Norris. 
The above figures were taken from the monthly reports of said teachers. 
I desire before closing to refer to the death of Miss N. G. Thomas, one 
of our most zealous teachers, which occurred on the 14th day of Novem- 
ber, 1889. She was beloved by her pupils and associates and univer- 
sally esteemed by the community. In her death the school and the 
teachers of the fourth division have sustained an irreparable loss. 

In conclusion I would say that in comparing the past with the pres- 
ent, our schools are better than ever before. To the teachers almost 
without exception I am debtor for the success I have had, and I 
again express my thanks to all for their hearty codperation with me 
in all my efforts. I desire also to express my sincere appreciation 
for the uniform kindness of Trustee George White, and to yourself 
for your invaluable counsel and many courtesies, both personal and 
official. 

Very respectfully, 
Isaac FAIRBROTHER, 
Supervising Principal. 
Mr, W. B. PowELL, 
Superintendent of Publie Schools. 
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FIFTH DIVISION. 


NUE SSERSSIEANORI ID) ©., June 30 18, 
DEAR SiR: I would most respectfully tender, herewith, ine 90, 
the schools of the fifth division for the year 1889~99, ebort of 


I have under my surpervision thirty-eight Schools, as follows * 
TBS GRESA  Seotemas eee eens aS ae kin Gor accor aguas sy »Viz; 
Shawl PATS Sess ds ccic ssa ads baeeoe oe ade Se MEaeo eo eco aa ty ti No 
Minrdypradet seseresec- certs etre ccs once soo sore teas Jenene 
Fourth grade - sarees each es 
Fifth grade .-- 
Rirthjornde sete tere step eee) enc aoe gece ance nance ea 
Seventh grade -- oy ; 
Eighth grade ....------------+--7-" 


They are distributed as follows : 


Cwhnanan 


First | second Third |Fourth| Fifth | Sixth Seventh |1j 
grade. erate grade.| grade. | grade. | grade. | grade, algal Total, 


Curtis school ....-------- 
Addison shool .-.- 
Corcoran school .- 
Threlkeld school. - 
High Street School -----. 
Industrial Home School.- 


Totalieessc en == - =~ 


The school at the Industrial Home is ranked as a fifth grade, although 
it contains pupils of the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth oteeae 
al] of whom reside in the *‘ Home,” and it is not desired by the Board 
of Managers that they leave it to attend school. 


HALF-DAY SOHOOLS. 


The long cherished dream that these would soon vanish has not yet 
been realized. z 

The long delayed completion of the Jackson building has compelled 
the occupation of one of the basement rooms of the Addison by two 
first grade schools, one in the morning and the other in the afternoon 
I think, however, that the prospects for doing away with afternoon 
schools the coming year is very favorable. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF ROOMS. 


The sanitary condition of the rooms, generally, is very good indeed. 
The one exception is the old High Street building containing four 
rooms, in which are no cloak rooms and in which wet wraps are obliged 
to remain during the whole day in rainy weather. 

: Although we are to be congratulated upon the fair prospects of hav- 
ing a High School in Georgetown, its coming will necessitate the occu- 
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pation of this antiquated structure another year, which causes us to 
hope that in the coming year’s appropriation there may be a clause pro- 
viding for a new eight-room building in the northwestern part of this 
division P 

During the present year we have used no rented rooms. 


ATTENDANCE. 


The percentage of attendance during some months this year has been 
lower than I have known it to be for many years, owing chiefly to the 
«la grippe” and other diseases common to children, though I am of 
the opinion that an indifference on the part of the parents and guard- 
ians is responsible for a part of this irregularity. 


DISCIPLINE. 


This gives us as little annoyance, perhaps, as any branch of our work, 
fhough the question of truancy, to which I referred in my last report, is 
still an important one. Corporal punishment is rarely administered, 
and in cases where it has been used asa last resort investigation has 
shown a lack of thorough codperation on the part of parents or guar- 
dians, many of whom console themselves with the feeling that “it’s the 
teacher’s place to make the children behave; I haven’t got time to bother 
with it.” I am apprehensive that the easy method of disposing of 
troublesome cases, namely, ‘‘suspension,” is too frequently resorted to. 

The continued elevation of the standard of qualification for teacher- 
ship, which is apparent from year to year, will, I am sure, bring about 
eyen a better state of things than now exists. 

The discipline of the pupils during school time is generally excellent, 
those teachers, who know their work and have sufficient ingenuity to 
keep their pupils busy and interested, having had but little difficulty. 


SCHOOL WORK. 


It does not seem necessary to take up each topic in the “course of 
study,” separately, but I will say, in a word, that the general advance- 
ment in methods and school work generally seems to be well grounded 
and substantial. The special excellence of the teaching of arithmetic, 
history, and composition which has been noticeable for the past few 
years is still maintained. 

The idea of ‘supplementary work” is broadening continually, and 
outside research is constantly being increased, by which desirable 
results are achieved. 

“‘ Supplementary reading” is being earnestly looked atter by teachers 
of all grades, and many have purchased sets of books especially suited 
for their work. In some of the grades every school has one or more of 
these sets. If there could be made available from the general fund a 
small wae of money each year for the purpose of adding to this 

4294-6 
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supplementary budget from time to time, it would, T believe, Proy 

© of 
creat benefit. : : : 
§ es seen at all times, on the part of most of the teachers o¢ 
division, a. disposition to carry out to the letter, as well ag the spirit ™ 


y 
é Ee 0 
scribed course, and to this end they are constantly making : f the 


pre MMXiong 


inquiries and inviting suggestion. 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


The interest in school libraries is rapidly gaining ground on the part 
of the pupils as well as teachers. ; Of the many thousands of von 
jn the various Government libraries in our city there are very few fe 
deed which can be consulted at will by the average school boy or girl 
and in this very fact I see one of the greatest misfortunes whigh se 
the present generation. We hear much on the Part of “ friends of ee 
children” about the way in which boys and girls spend their spare time 
but we have as yet heard but little about the establishment of one a 
more good free libraries which the children could use. 

Much good has been accomplished by the inauguration of small libra. 
ries in our public schools, and the amount of good yet to be done ie 
measurable only by the degree of their extension. 

There are now in our libraries 2,059 volumes, distributed as follows, 


VIZ: 


Volumes, 

Bighth grade... -.- -----0 <= 2-22 penne nme enw ne he ee 504 
Seventh grade .--.-. ------ --------- +++ +--+ ++ 225 eo eee eee - 178 
Sith) prade s2eer tae t aet- minke Sis eine oho anies omnia nos nen eC tame eee 281 
ifthe rade to. < oie S ia me OO Oe a eo eae ene cote ne ccue set ce ae 434 
Fourth grade - seein ame Smemunuuciccmecsnackeru 5 259 
Third grade-. sees te 
Second grade.-.--- .----. ---- ---- --------- +--+ 22 -e ee me SRI 
First grade -- a s 
— 

2, 059 


This is an increase over last year of more than 54 per cent. and is more 
than one book for every pupil on the roll of the school at any one time 


during the year. 
MANUAL TRAINING. 


Of this good work much can be said, but it has become so thoroughly 
a part of our system that it needs no further argument in its favor. The 
boys have lost no part of their interest in their shopwork, but they look 
forward with pleasure to the arrival of their time to spend an hour and 
a half at the bench, which time comes around once a week. 

The fact that there was some time left unoccupied by the teacher of 
this branch enabled us to form one class of ten boys from each of the 
sixth grades schools, and I was pleased to see that the boys were able 
to do all the work required of them, quite as well and quite as intelli- 
gently as the older boys. 

The girls do not seem to be so fascinated with the cooking, owing, I 
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think, to the fact that they can not cook at every lesson, and that the 
greater part of the class must observe while one or two only can be 
actively employed. 

If, as the boys do, they could each take an active part at each lesson 
it would be more attractive. 

The sewing seems to be generally enjoyed, and many of the boys, who 
are in the same room with the girls who sew, have taken the lessons right 
along and seem quite interested in the work. 

As to the great benefit the pupils derive from these three kinds of 
manuai training there can be no question. 

In conclusion I desire to express my gratitude to the teachers of this 
division for their willing and thorough codperation ; to Mr. J.T. Mitchell, 

-trustee, for his support, and to yourself for your indulgent consideration 
during the year. 


Respectfully submitted. 
B. T. JANNEY, 


Supervising Principal. 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 


SIXTH DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1890. 
DEAR Sig: I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
conditionvof the schools of the sixth division for the year 1889-90, as 
compared with their condition for 188889: 


BUILDINGS. 


In the old buildings the means of ventilation and heating remain un- 
changed. In the construction of the new buildings only the Monroe 
received due attention with regard to proper sanitary arrangements. 
Many needed repairs were made and the buildings generally were put 
in good condition. 

The old Pioneer building, of two rooms, near Hillsdale, was rented in 
the early part of the session, but was abandoned on the completion of 
the Birney building, January 1, 1890. 


ADDITIONAL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


During the year a four-room brick annex was built on the lot adjoin- 
ing that oceupied by the Mott building; a site was purchased near the 
German Schuetzen Park, Brightwood avenue, and an eight-room brick 
building erected thereon; a story was added to the two-room brick 
building at Benning; a two-room frame annex was erected on the Ben- 
ning Road lot; a site was purchased on Nichols avenue, near Hillsdale, 
and a four-room frame building erected thereon; a site was purchased 
and a two-room frame building erected on Bowen Road. 


4 
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These new buildings and additions, with the Brightwooa builai 
four rooms, opened in September last, po creased. by twenty-six 2 
the school accommodation of the county, making eighty rooms in si 

‘A site should be purchased at Brookland without delay , : 
room building erected thereon to accommodate the rapidly ine 
school population of that village. Something should be done also Without 


The only rented building in this division is the ola frame Mason; 
Hall at Anacostia, containing four rooms. As a new building we ie 
erected in Anacostia at once, the occupancy of the renteq buildine oa 
5 


be only temporary. 
ATTENDANCE AND ORDER. 


There were two hundred and fifty-three more cases of tardiness ay : 
three more cases of dismissal than last year, and eight cakes fate : a 
corporal punishment. 

The order was remarkably good, very few cases of bad conduct eente 
ring which required the assistance or the advice of the supervising 


eae NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 

There are now sixty-nine schools in this division, an increase of Riz 
namely: One at Tennallytown, one at Brightwood, one at Mount Pleas. 
ant, one at the Mott, one at Benning, and one at Anacostia, 

The appointment of six additional teachers, all to the first or second 
grades, rendered the grading of the schools more Satisfactory and 
secured better results in scholarship. Cee 


HALF-DAY SCHOOLS. 


The number,of half-day schools was decreased from twenty to six 
there now being indication that the necessity for such Schools will Boon 


cease to exist. 
The following table shows the grades, sex, and color of all pupils en- 


rolled: 


White. Colored. 
Male. | Female. | Total, Male. Female, Total 
212 475 336 314 650 
105 211 173 204 377 
104 226 145 156 301 
150 320 no 151 261 
76 178 62 80 | 142 
100 186 39 49 88 
50 114 12 35 47 
40 67} 10 18 28 
837 | 1,777 | 887 1, 007 1, 804 
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There has been an increase of 216 in the whole enrollment of pupils, 
156 white and 60 colored; in the average enrollment, 223, 148 white 
and 75 colored; in the average attendance, 155, 98 white and 57 col- 
ored. 

The percentage of attendance of the white schools was 86.8; of the 
colored schools, 90.4. 

The largest monthly enrollment of the white and colored schools com- 
bined was in October, 3,198. 

The largest average enrollment of the white and colored schools com- 
bined was in October, 2,938. 

The largest average attendance was in October, 2,685. 

The number of pupils to each teacher based on the whole enrollment 
for the year was 53; based on the average enrollment, 41; based on the 
average attendance, 36. 

.TEAOHERS. 


The teachers generally were conscientious and faithful, many of whom 
can not be too highly commended for their self-sacrificing efforts to ad- 
vance the interests of their schools. Owing principally to la grippe 
there was during the year an unusual amount of substitute service. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS. 
The teachers of music, drawing, carpentry, cookery, sewing, and night 
schools performed their duties well, as the results of their work testify. 
STUDIES. 


During no past session of the schools was there more skillful teach- 
ing or greater progress in the various subjects taught than during the 
session just closed. 

If there is any one subject that has received more attention than an- 
other it is probably language. The teaching of this subject, as well as 
others, is rendered so clear by your method of development that both 
teacherand pupil become absorbed with interest during the time allotted 


for its consideration. 
MANUAL TRAINING. 


Carpentry and cooking were introduced into the Mott, Benning, Ben- 
ning Road, Anacostia, and Hillsdale schools during the year. As this 
is the first experience we haye had with such schools in this division, 
they have formed quite a feature of our school work the past session, 
and have been watched with interest. In my opinion they have been 
quite successful. This is our second year’s experience with sewing 
classes, with no apparent abatement of interest. 

Mr. Edward Baldwin, teacher of manual training, reports the fol- 
lowing: 

There were under instruction—at the Mott, one class of 12 pupils; at Benning, one 


class of 10 pupils; on the Benning Road, two classes of 16 pupils; at Anacostia, two 
classes of 13 pupils; at Hillsdale, three classes of 19 pupils, making a total of 70 


ae 
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86 2 
‘4 from the eighth grade, 17 from the seventh 
Te f this number, 14 were RE ithe 
at ae sixth grade, 5 from the fifth grade, 8 from the fourth grade, and rie 
the third grade. ; 


Lhave reason to feel that satisfactory progress was made In most cases, the 
Aloisi mainly among those who were very irregular in attendance, 
A t=} 


Miss M. R Brooks, teacher of cooking, reports the following: 


©Xcep_ 


At Hillsdale there were two classes, one of seventh and eighth Srade girly 


a class of cooking was opened in the school on Benning road and a quarter part of 
the first year’s course was accomplished by the sixteen girls. The first week of April 
the class at the Mott commenced cooking lessons and, by having two lessons a week, 


was enabled to complete the first year’s course, ; 
In conclusion, I wish to say that in my work this year I have had the full co-bpera- 


tion of teachers and pupils. Most excellent work was done in the classes and, as 
the greater part of the pupils practiced at home, we feel that the year’s work was 


profitable to them. c 
Miss Annie BE. Loomis, principal of the Mount Pleasant School, 


says: 

During the past year classes haye been formed in sewing, cooking, and mannal 
training. They have been faithfully attended and'mach satisfactory work has been 
accomplished by the children. This work has not interfered in the least with their 
other studies; on the contrary, the change of occupation and of thought has had a 


beneficial effect. 
Mr. H. R. Peters, principal of the Mott school, says: 


Twelve of my pupils have, for a part of the past year, been instructed in manual 
training. The bookwork has not suffered because of this ‘‘ breaking in” on the regular 
time, but rather hasbeen very materially strengthened by it. It has awakened an 
interest in the parents, the good effect of which is felt throughout the building, On 
“the whole I regard manual training as a promoter of discipline, attendance, the use 
of the hands, the use of the eye, the broadening of the intellect, and I would suggest 
that the time allotted for this work be increased. 

The cooking school in this building has met with success. Parents have testified 
to the excellent results produced by their children at home. 

The instruction in sewing the past year has produced satisfactory results, When 
the limited means of a number of the parents are taken into consideration, and when 
I see that this branch opens up an avenue from which the pupils can, withont cost, 
maintain neatness, and even make money, I can but consider sewing in the schools a 
great acquisition. 


Mr. J. H. Voorhees, principal of the Benning school, says: 


I am very much pleased with manual training and cooking schools; the children 
take great interest in their work. It is just what they need to be tanght. I think 
they should have more time given them in each school. 


Mz. W. H. Smith, principal of the Benning Road school, says: 


Manual training did not in the least interfere with the regular work of tle school ; 
indeed, all the advantages claimed for the union of manual training with purely in- 
tellectual training by even its most ardent admirers showed themselves in the classes 
that took the combined course. - 
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Mr. H. 8. Petty, principal of the Anacostia school, says: 


After one year’s trial of manual training I feel fully prepared to say that it is help- 
i l scholarship. The exhibit of the year’s work gave 


fal, both asit regards discipline and | : 
great satisfaction to the parents and friends who visited our school on closing day. 


Miss F. J. Smith, principal of the Birney school, says: 
The boys have been very enthusiastic about the carpentering this year. It has 
helped them in their other studies, for it has been a practical illustration that unless 


a thing is done accurately it had better not be done at all. All the girls attended 
the cooking school and considered it a privilege to be so instructed, the knowledge 


gained in the school being of untold value to them at home. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


More attention than usual has been given to physical exercise. 

Miss Stoneroad, the directress of physical culture, visited many of the 
county schools during the past winter and held teachers’ meetings at 
convenient points, at which she gave practical illustrations of health 
exercises and maile valuable suggestions relative to the teaching of this 


important subject. 
LIBRARIES. 


The number of volumes in the libraries of the schools has not in- 
creased, but several of the teachers have money in hand, amounting to 
about $200, for the purchase of suitable books for the several grades. 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The closing exercises, as last year, were very interesting and instruct- 
ive. A much larger and more varied display of articles than usual was 
on exhibition. Among the exhibits, for the first time, were specimens of 
carpentry and cookery, which were highly commended. 


CONCLUSION. 


In reviewing the work of the past year I am convinced that the 
schools of the sixth division did well, and that they are alive to the 
educational progress of the times. 

Before closing I wish to thank the teachers, the trustees, and your- 
self for co-peration and sympathy in my work when most needed. 

Very respectfully, 
JOSEPH R. KEENE, 
Supervising Principal. 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1899 


: honor to submit herewith a re , 
Drar Sir: I have the ho Bete sh 1800, poe q 
High School for the year ending , ‘ 


Numbers and attendance. 


Number of pupils re- admitted from ia daa 
Number admitted at the beginning of the year.----- 
Number subsequently admitted 
Number of withdrawals..--------- 

e of the year------- 2 
See ee enrolled (ite 882; boys, 540).-----.-----..-- 
Average number enrolled....<-+-----2<0-0-0 (7707 500" 775s sone 
Average number in daily attendance 


Perceitage of attendance) 2" nok a aos ice ees, cites naese ee esee 


"ES Average Average Po 
Months. enrollment. | attendance, an 

Bs 1, 386.5 13.0| 

Septetiberes sere woes e= 1, 349. 0 1,311: ae 
October..-- 1, 348.3 1, 800.0 er 
November. 1, 328.3 1, 262.5 0 
December. .-- 1, 281.5 117.6 pet 

281, 1177. 
ce 1, 271.6 1,212.0 a e 
‘ebruary 1, 248.5 1, 191.0 s 
March -. 1, 209.5 5 ae 
: + 209, 1,145.8 

April. 1,177.8 1, 1¢3.0 ak 
May eee! 1,145.2 1, 088, aie 
Fae ae Z -- ’ » 088.1 95.0 


The number of pupils enrolled in each class has been: First-year 
class, 724; second-year class, 418; third-year class, 280. 


Table showing growth of the school. 


Number of PASS. e 


Years. 
aa teachers, enrollment, 
11 367 
13 486 
20 598 
24 688 
28 775 
30 913 
83 1,107 
41 1, 274 


Statistics of attendance 188990. 


Year opened with enrollment of... 
Maximum enrollment (September) 
Close of year (June)... 
Average enrollment. .- 


Increase over previous year’s average enrollment 
Approximate ratio, boys to girls ._. . 5to8 
. 
= 95.2 


Average percentage of attendance 
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Miscellaneous statistics. 


Number of graduates: Average age in school: 
4882-'83 26 Between— 
1883-'84 .- 51 12 and 13 4 
1884-'85 -- 139 | 13 and 14 1 
1885-'86 -- 179 idand 15. 142 
1886-87 .- 190 15 and 16 31t 
1887-'88 .- 207 16 and 17 424 
1888-'89 .- 222 17 and 18 336 
1889-'90 --- 289 18 and 19 153 
Number in the different courses in 1889-'90 19 and 20 35 
Academic - 613 20 and 21... 3 
Scientific. 576 21 and 22.... «---.--.-- 1 
Business - --- 208 
Unclassified....--.+2++---2eeeeeeee. 2. 25 Total. 0.655. 50sencccceeessevescessees 1, 422 
Motalzesstasssd avs =2sacnsececasegs 2,1: 422 


The year opened with half-day sessions for the first and second year 
classes, the upper class alone being granted full time. Five sections of 
the first-year girls were temporarily accommodated in the ‘‘annex” at 
628 O street, a dwelling house which had been turned into school rooms 
and rented to hold the overflow. These quarters, at their best unsat- 
isfactory, were surrendered in November and the pupils moved into the 
partially finished addition. 

The new wing was ready for service the Ist of January; in structure 
similar to the old building, it affords the following conyeniences: 

Nine class rooms with pupils’ desks, 324 seats; one study hall with 
pupils’ desks, 77 seats; two class rooms with benches, 80 seats. Chem- - 
ical laboratory, 46 by 33 feet; library, 46 by 33 feet; drill hall, 76 by 
28 feet. Physical laboratory, apparatus, and lecture rooms. 


BUILDING AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The relief in accommodations for the coming year will be adequate. 
The plan adopted by the board of trustees meets all the present 
exigencies of the High School, and though the provision made is 
regarded as only a tentative solution of the difficulty yet already its 
success is demonstrated for the year 189091. It is however necessary 
to look to possible complications for the following year and (without 
delaying to be assured by the experience of the entire year under the 
‘new régime) to anticipate the conditions of that time. 

There are at present in the Central High School 630 second-year 
students. In the main and branch schools, exclusive of the Commer- 
cial School, there are 630 first-year students. If pupils are promoted 
from the Georgetown and Peabody schools (now giving instruction in 
first-year work only) to the main building the school will contain 950 
or 1,000 pupils in the two upper classes, making it necessary to provide 
accommodations for all first-year work outside of the High School at 
O street. This would necessitate another branch, to contain 400 
students promoted from the eighth grades, and the continuance of the 


: 
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present plan and the present buildings or similar ones for Migh-sehog) 
work on Capitol Hill and in Georgetown. 

Such a method of procedure Bone necessitate an inerease jn oe 
number of teachers employed in giving Tee OTee in advanceq Work 
and large additions to the apparatus and abor atory appointments ftom 
the increase in the size of the classes engaged in upper class work, 

Tf, on the other hand, it is deemed advisable to build upon the Present 
nuclei by adding to the first year curriculum, now 1 successfy] Opera. 
tion in the branch schools, the studies of the second year, looking is 
the ultimate establishment of coordinate Schools, itis necessary at onne 
to make such efforts as will secure proper buildings and such additions 
to the contingent fund in the appropriation as will provide Proper fig. 
tings and apparatus without cramping others for the Necessities Oe 

Beet taine in the Third Division seems indispensable. It coula 
De so constructed that when outgrown, or when a direct appropriation 
for a new high school could be secured from Congress, it could be used 
advantageously for the graded schools. 

DISCIPLINE. 


The discipline of the school has been as satisfactory as could be ex. 
pected with the serious drawback of overerowding and the inexperience 
of some teachers. It was found necessary to put boys on the laboratory 
floor where their remote position and the lack of sufficient number of 

‘teachers combined to produce opportunities for some laxityof behavior, 
It was necessary also frequently to give lady teachers charge of large 
study halls, filled with boys, and to entrust a number of boys? Sections 
of the first year class entirely to their instruction. These ladies were 
competent instructors and capable disciplinarians ; it is in no sense a 
detraction from their abilities to say that the lack of the influence ofa 
Strong man was a loss to boys at this stage of their training. The 
difficulties of the half-day plan of school (in operation till January, 1890), 
the overcrowding cf classes, of corridors, and class-rooms, and the lack 
of a sufficient number of male teachers made the year somewhat diffi. 
cult from a disciplipary point of view. It is necessary to say, however, 
that these difficulties were fully appreciated bythe teachers, who labored 
tirelessly to overcome the embarrassment, with a fair amount of success, 
The serious difficulties were few; the number of Suspensions small, and 
the major part of friction limited to boys and ‘a few teachers. These 
obstacles have already been set aside for the coming year by the branch 
schools, affording ample room for convenient organization, and by ad. 
ditions to the corps of teachers. 


INSTRUCTION. 


A number of changes were necessitated during the past year by the 
size of the school and the lack of accommodations and sufficient teach- 
ers. It was found impossible to instruct all pupils of the second-year 
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class thoroughly in physics, consequently an option was given between 
‘,and chemistry, one oF the other being prescribed, that all should have 
fi6 training of at least one scientific study. 

: A radical change in the character and amount of English work has 
peen effected, making this branch obligatory throughont the course, 
‘nstead of an elective in the second and third years, as heretofore. 

ey s of the curriculum were unaltered; teachers endeayor- 


Other portion 
ing to follow out the tested lines of work with better methods and im- 
5 


roved results. 
The school comprises an academic, & scientific, and a business depart- 
ment, the course of study in the first two occupying three years, and in 


the latter, two years. 

The curriculum includes primarily ‘such studies as tend to make in- 
telligent men and women and good citizens.” 

The academic department prepares for the academic work of col- 


lege, with the exception of Greek, and young ladies for the work of teach- 


eae scientific department prepares for the scientific work of college 
and the technical schools, and young ladies for the work of teaching. 

The business department trains pupils for commercial and general 
business. 

«The aim of the school is not so much to communicate knowledge, as 
by wisely using it, to stimulate intellectual life and to train the mind to 
right methods of action. 

“These results are sought, first by a well considered plan of symmet- 
rical study; second, by such modes of instruction as seem best suited to 
excite a thirst for knowledge, to quicken thought, and to farnish to the 
pupils practical examples of logical investigation and correct reason- 
ing.” 

The departmental plan of instruction is pursued, most teachers hay- 
ing but one branch of study. A few have been engaged upon two or 
more allied subjects. 

In the synopsis that follows, a clear outline of the course of study is 


given. 
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Three courses of study outlined. 
SF a Academie. pec Sel, Business, Hie 
wap | eis English. English. 2 eee 
f ee | History. History. 
Algebra. Algebra. Algebra. 
H Lavin, German. Bookkeeping and 
First... f : arithmetic, business 
| Enysiology- Son Ben brectren Bhy siology. 
ysi - > Lectures. : r sical geog. 
eee ae j capi raphy, } roctares, 
i t half year), his-| English (balf year), history,| English (half y, 
if eer dled half year). (half year). panale year), 2), history 
peers ae arate 84 bony 
c. ea: 
Second. Latin. German Commercial law aan 8 
. hernt cial geography. Om mey. 
Physics or chemistry. Physics or chemistry. Physics or Chotniatey, 
Trigonometry and survey- | Trigonometry and surveying,| Certificates are pj 
| ag or history. ee history. of two cars, but ntthoena 
Latin. | an Sirous 0: continuing ines 8 de. 
aie eee may take suitable stud tool 
Third... | German. BOE Oe ernie the third year ‘yrties o 
Botany or Chemistry and mineralogy courses and receive dj toner 
| Chemistry andietine eee Or advanced physics. of graduation. Plomas 
Or advanced physics. ee 
{ | Political economy. Political economy. 


@) Elective studies are printed in italics; all others are prescribed. 


(2) General exercises in composition and drawing are required in all the courses: a Seneral exergj, 
86 


in music is optional. : : 
(c) Military and calisthenic drills, under the same regulations as during the past iat 


(d) Mannal training for pupils of both sexes throughout each course is optional. 

(e) Not more than four studies may be pursued at one time. 

(/) Candidates for diplomas must pursue all the prescribed studies, and at least three studies in t} 
third year; students who, for any cause, fail to meet this requirement are enrolled as“ unclassif ae 
andcan not graduate until the prescribe work is satisfactorily made up. ied, 


BATTALION. 


The first time that the High School cadets appeared in public in the 
year 188990 was in the parade in honor of the Pan-American Con- 
ference, in which they made a fine showing, competing with the Regn- 
lar Army and the District militia. 

The great event of the year, however, so far as the High School 
cadets are concerned, is the annual parade before the Arlington. At 
the parade in June the Marine band appeared with the cadets for the 
first time. Their presence added great enthusiasm to the drill, which 
was unusually successful, the special feature being the maneuvers of 
the battalion as a whole. There were present the District Commis- 
sioners, General Ordway and staff, and a number of Kegular Army 
officers. i 

The battalion held its competitive company drill in the exhibition 
hall of the school on Thursday evening, May 24, the judges being 
Capt. Constantine Chase, Lient. P. C. March, and Lieut. Edgar ues 
sel, Third Artillery, U. S. Army. 

The companies conducted themselves with a precision and accuracy 
which reflected great credit upon themselves as well as their mili- 
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ctor, Capt. B. R. Ross, District of Columbia National Guard. 
clusion of this competitive drill Oaptain Chase said, ‘The 
hese boys is the finest I have ever seen outside of West 


tary instra 

At the con 

drilling of 6 

Point.” 
BUSINESS TRAINING, 

Number of pupils : First year. 121; second year, 68; total, 189. 

ihe aim of the course is to impart to the students a thorough and 

actical knowledge of bookkeeping and business arithmetic, to fa- 

Aiasie them with the fundamental principles of commercial law and 
sit government, and to acquaint them with the leading facts of com- 

ial geography. 
Ss aneredt pupils were taught arithmetic, single-entry and double- 
entry bookkeeping, and were trained in drawing the simpler forms of 
commercial paper. ue i ; : 

In the second year the work in bookkeeping and arithmetic was a 
continuation of the work of the first year. In commercial law the text- 
book was largely supplemented by practice in drawing business forms. 
In civil government and commercial geography the pupils were required 
to prepare and deliver lectures upon such subjects as state taxation, 
city government, the origin of the jury, and to prepare papers giving 
the statistics relating to the various manufacturing and agricultural in- 
dustries of our country, transportation, markets, etc., thus training 
them in the use of reference books and in the collection and arrange- 
ment of facts. In addition to this, text-book and note-book work was 
required. 

In bookkeeping the course was so extended as to include bank and 
joint stock company bookkeeping. A simple system of business prac- 
tice was also introduced in which the pupils were required to conduct a 
bank in connection with their routine work. 


CHEMISTRY. 


The work was much impeded by the loss of the old laboratory, which, 
with two other rooms, was destroyed during the summer of 1889 to allow 
the juncture of the “addition” to the new building, while the wing 
containing the new laboratory was not completed until January 1, 1890. 

For the intervening four months it was necessary ‘to dispense with 
all laboratory practice and confine the subject to text-book work and the 
few experiments and illustrations that could be accomplished in the 
class rooms. 

After the Christmas holidays, chemical work began under fayorable 
auspices. The new laboratory, a room 46 by 33 feet, had been provided 
with 62 individual tables, each accommodated with gas, water, and a 
full set of reagents for pupils’ use; ample storage room, ventilation, 
hoods, sinks, troughs, necessary fittings and apparatus. 


Oe oe a ema ils 
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Successful instruction was given in careful Manipulation B 
al deduction. In the advanced Work ei curate 


observation, aud logic L Meee ane 
year class both qualitative and quantitative analysis were ayes thirg. 
rse in mineralogy completed. Ttaken, 


and the usual cou 

COOKING. 

Pupils from the first, second, and third year elas 
tion once a week in cooking. 

The majority of them had received one year’s instruction 


to cook a plain meal. During the past year their knowledge we 
creased so that they were able to prepare several kinds of Soup ; to ita 
brown and graham bread, to make desserts which required more cares i 
and accurate handling than those given in the first year, and to set 
fish, oysters, etc. ee 
Two classes received instruction in the third year work, whieh consid 

of preserving, canning, pickling, the preparation of faney desserts a 
food for the sick, and the cleaning, dressing, and the cooking of poultry 


Ses received instrue 


and were able 


DRAWING. 


Reet ey one : ‘; 
Number of pupils in special classes, 205. First: year, 70; second 
year, 70; third year, 65; in the regular classes, all others. 


Regular classes. 


First Year : One hour per week. 

Geometrical work.—Problems for drawing polygons and geometrical dictation ana 
design. 

Free-hand work.—Review and study of cylinder, cube, square prism and objects 
based on them, as goblets, chairs, ete., study of triangular prism, hexagonal 
prism, and square pyramid, and groups of these models; door and window: 
Gothie ornament from copy ; plant forms from nature and design. ; 


Seconp year: One hour per week. 

Geometrical work.—Projections or working drawings of lines, planes, and solids; 
printing the alphabet; development of solids and making models of Daper. 

Free-hand work.—Study of hexagonal prism, and of school-room objects, as waste 
baskets, flower pots, books, etc., in different positions, 

THIRD YEAR: One hour per week. 

Geometrical work.—Projections or working drawings of solids in various positions, 
and problem for finding the real length of a line from its projections, develop- 
ment of solids, and making models of paper; perspective. 

Free-hand work.—Short review in drawing from objects, using charcoal, and study- 
ing light and shade of effects. H 


Special classes, 


First YEAR: Two hours per week. 
Geometrical work.—Study of problems for drawing squares, rhombs, trapeziums, 
polygons, ellipses, ovals, ete. 
Free-hand work.—Study in outline of single models, groups of models, and Greek 
yase forms; study of plant drawing from nature and patterns designed from. 
some plant drawn. 
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SECOND year: Two hours per week 

Geometrical work. —Projections, orthographic and isometric; perspective, by direct 
use of projections, and by use of vanishing points and measuring points. 

Free-hand work,—Study of light and shade, shading with stump, single objects, 
groups of objects, Greek vase forins, and simple casts. 

THIRD YEAR: Two hours per week. Three courses, elective. 

Geometrical work.—Continue work of previous year in projections, studying now 
light and shade and cast shadows, and using water color and India ink 
washes, 

Stndy helix and screws (wooden and iron). 

Study development of solids, making paper models of cones showing parabola, 
hyperbola, ellipse; roofs with dormer windows, and prism penetrated by 
another, ete. 


Crayon work.—Continue work of second year, using more elaborate casts—of fruit 
and tlowers, of the parts of the human face; masks of classic heads, and busts, 
Water-color work.—Study of typical examples of decorative styles, in color, paint- 
ing flowers from copy and from nature; original design, both pattern and 
color, 
At the competitive examination held for entrance to the special class, 
first year, the number of candidates was 105, 70 of whom were admitted. 
In the special classes the coming year there will be added modeling 
in clay, which last year had to be omitted on account of lack of accom- 
modations. 
The first year class will model, in relief, leaves either from natural 
leaves or from casts. 
The second year, a rosette desigued from flowers or leaves. 
There will also be arranged an extra class for normal school candi- 
dates, to study black-board drawing and something of the history of art. 


ENGLISH. 


Number of pupils, first year, 724; second year, 418; third year, 248; 
total, 1,390. 

During the year 1889-90 English was for the first time studied by 
all the pupils of the school, this branch being prescribed for all years 
in each course. By the adoption of this plan each pupil pursues 
English studies for two years and a half, the course in the second year 
occupying only half of the year. This change was deemed advisable 
because of the importance of a thorough English education. 

The principal aim in the English course is two-fold : first, that pupils 
may become proficient in the various forms of composition and may at 
the same time cultivate command of language; and second, that from 
the study of English and American literature they may acquire, in 
addition to a knowledge of the history of that literature, an appreciation 
and love for the works of the best writers. 

The first year work included instruction in composition, embracing 
both structure and style, and secondly the study of the general de- 
velopment of English literature. For the historical study, a complete 
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outlined synopsis prepared by the head English teacher 
Smith, was furnished the pupils as a basis; but the mai ) 
work in literature was the study of eight literary master 
from the works of great representative authors. In the a 
attention was given to the period of literature represente Ree Work 
author under consideration, and to the various works of th »Y the 
but the special study of the work selected was directeq a 
planting an appreciation of good literature. In this effor 2 
library proved exceedingly useful. 

The second year work covered but half the year. The free 
was given to a systematic study of rhetoric; the second, to 
sperean comedy, one play being selected for special study I 
second as in the first year work frequent written exercises W. N the 
quired in which the pupils were taught to apply constantly the ae re- 
principles of skillful composition. arioug 

We regard it as an advance in the teaching of rhetoric that al 
no dependence was placed upon the text-book, either for guidances 


Mr. Qg 
un Part of th . 
Pleces Sclecteg 


quarter 
Sh ake. 


suggestion. 

The third-year course consisted of the study for about fifteen we. 1 
of formal logic, which was followed by five weeks given to Chute a 
(except in one section, which read the first two books of Paradise Taek ; 
and during the last half of the year by fairly exhaustive work in Shak. » 
pearean tragedy, the plays of Hamlet and Macbeth receiving apanen 
study. Composition received added attention this year in third. ie 
classes, papers being carefully prepared on subjects connected the 
Chaucer (or Milton) and Shakespeare. 

The Friday afternoon “ rhetoricals ” have been abolished as period 
for the practice and study of composition, this work now being carri zi 
on altogether in the regular English classes and through them reachie 
the entire school. The weekly rhetorical hour was used instead for tit 
erary recreation, debating exercises, and general-information classes, ; 

The subjoined schedule is but little changed from last year’s report 
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Schedule of English work, 1889~90. 


Quarters. First year. | Second year. Third year. 

i ‘sE -pook, A. S. Hill's | Text-book, Jevons's Logic. 

Chit er ee ice ee natales of Rhetoric. In deductive logic were 

| ine ples of rhetoric | ‘The subject rather than | discussed terms, proposi- 

yaar srpse Lee li tt “in abundant | the book studied. Con- tions and yl ogisms, 
Petter work. : tinual practice in writ- their various kinds, re- 

eee z ing | lations, etc. Printed lists 

5: of arguments for criti- 


| cism were furnished the 
| class. Study of inductive 
mae role r A 
| i jeces Study of Shakespearean ast five weeks of secon 
f Fe retaliverntd es comedy. Play selected quarter given to Chau- 
with work on the con- for special study, class-| cer’s Prologue and his 
temporary literature. reading, criticism, ete., “ Nonne Prestes Tale. 
Inexpensive editions “Merchant of Venice ; 
| from various sources written Kear) ee 
Second. -------- used in class work. work required in this 
(a) Tennyson. Elaine. connection. 
| (b) Dickens. Olul Cu- 
riosity Shop. : 
(c) Macaulay. Essay | 
on Warren llast- 


ings. 
(d) Byron. Prisoner 
of Chillon. 


(e) Goldemith. She [In the second half year | “ Hamlet,’ with a thorough 
Stoops to Conquer, another set of pupils study of Shakespearean 
Third .-------- (f) Swift. Gulliver's | took the same work as| tragedy and of the Eliz- 
‘Travels (first. voy-| above, except that the | abethan_ literature and 
I age, abridged some- special play was “As| times, followed in the 
L what). You Like It."'} fourth quarter by ‘‘ Mac- 
(g) Milton. Comus. | beth.” 


American literature; his- 
tory, chief names and 

Fourth -----« fe works, brief readings 
from Bryantand others. 

Written workall the year. 


GERMAN. 


The number of pupils in this department has been steadily increas- 
ing; students appreciate more and more the advantage which the study 
of German affords. Goethe says truly that a knowledge of none but 
the mother tongue implies non-mastery of even that. Wher we con- 
sider English, a composite of Latin, German, and French-Celtie, it is 
apparent that no one can possibly master our own vernacular without 
at the same time understanding at least one other language. If then, 
a modern language is indispensable in the curriculum, there can cer- 
tainly be no question as to which. By reason of its nearest affinity to 
English, nearly one-third of the latter being German in changed form, 
and because of its utilitarian character, German preéminently com- 
mends itself as the language to adopt. 

We favor the education of individualism, making the pupils self-reli- 
ant, broad minded, harmoniously developed ; therefore, it is considered 
that the rational method of teaching is that known as the * Pesta- 
lozzi-Froebel,” which, as far as it regards the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, has been introduced into this country under the name of ‘the 
Natural Method.” 

As arule, German is spoken in the class room from the beginning, 
and grammatical studies are also systematically carried on in the lan- 

429 \——7 
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guage proper, although the edie : pot entirely banigh 

translations from German into ng ne Boe vice versa being m: ed, 
whenever necessary. Beside this, reading, writing anq Speaking Ab 
man, as well as original Compennday eoPecially letter writing, 9 Ie 
ticed. Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt’s “Series of text-books for th 


i 3 : e 
of German” have been used with marked success, viz; Study 


Volumes I, II, of ‘Deutsches Sprach-und-Lesebuch” (German grammay 
ar ang 


HEROD) icht” (First and Intermedi 
. Q Q i d : . 
Volumes J, II, of “Im Zwielicht ( ediate Readings in German 


Tose). Wee : 
Eee. I, Il, of “Deutsche Novelletten-Bibliothek ” (advanced readings in é 
er- 


man prose) 

The scientific classes take a three years, course, studying in the fir 
year (five hours weekly) Volume I, of Deutsches Sprach-und. 
buch.” This course familiarizes pupils with descriptive German 
the second year (four hours weekly) the study of Volume ILof the same 
book (narrative style of the language) and Teadige original German 
texts (“Im Zwielicht.” “ Novelletten-Bibliothek ), in connection With 
which systematically arranged oral and written translations are Carried 
on. The third year course (four hours weekly) embraces a general 
review of the whole grammar, translations from English into German, 
and reading of more advanced German texts, viz: “Hodge's Course ix, 
Scientific German” in the boys’ classes, while the girls take up the 
reading of some of the masterpieces of German literature, e, 9-5 Schiller’ 
‘Wilhelm Tell” and Goethe’s “Hermann und Dorothea,” 

The academic classes (five hours weekly), with only one year’s courge 
in German, go over the whole ground of the first and Second years? 
scientific sections, which is sufficient for entrance to college, 


HISTORY. 


Lese. 
+ In 


Third year.—Last year’s class in general history followed about the 
same line of work as the class of the preceding year. 

The text-book, Freeman’s General Sketch, was used as the frame. 
work upon which to build up as extended a knowledge of the Subject 
as the time would allow, by showing the connection between different 
epochs which were treated as such, in order to obtain a more complete 
knowledge of their character and importance. 

At the beginning of the second quarter a course of lectures was de- 
livered upon the introduction and development of Christianity. 

The work of the year concluded with the reading in class of Robert 
Mackenzie’s “‘ Nineteenth Century,” in order that the pupils might get 
a fall, connected, and interesting account of the events of our own time, 
and thus be the better prepared to understand the state of affairs now 
ip progress. 

It is earnestly desired that the small collection of works on Ameri- 
can history now in our school library should as soon as possible be very 
largely increased. : 
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It is a matter of regret that the time allowed for the study of history 
is so short during the High School course that the study of United 
States history must be relegated to the lower grades. But though thig 
be the case, the difficulty may be partially solved by increasing the 
facilities of the library along the line of American historical and bio- ~ 
graphical works, which would undoubtedly tend to develop a deeper 
spirit of patriotism in the pupils of our school. 


GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 


First year.—The first-year history classes began their course with the 
study of the geography of ancient Greece and the neighboring regions. 

Fyffe’s Primer of Greek History was taken up, and each lesson was 
supplemented with matter procured from other sources. All through 
the work the desire was to have the classes see the development of the 
Greeks, in their political, social, and intellectual life, and to impress 
these characteristics upon the minds of the pupils by drawing parallels 
or contrasts to like features in our civilization. 

Roman history was begun in the third quarter, and developed in the 
same way in which the history of Greece had been treated. The text- 
book used was Oreighton’s Primer of Rome, supplemented by constant 
reference to other authorities. ; 


LATIN. 


At the beginning of the year a new text-book was taken up by the 
first-year classes, Collar and Daniells’ Beginner’s Latin Book, replacing 
“Leighton’s Lessons.” The new book was found, by the experience of 
the classroom, to be an improvement and the work, at the completion 
of the year in June, was satisfactory. 

The large amount of sickness was a detriment to the standing of cer- 
tain sections. 

The work of the second and third year has been highly satisfactory. 
Still we must note with regret the limitations of a three years’ course, 
which forces the school to leave unfinished much that should be accom- 
plished in a high school Latin course. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Number of pupils, 200; time, two hours a week. 

The plan of manual training in the High School is to continue the 
course of joint-making, carpentry and cabinet-making started in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the grammar schools, by offering a course 
of wood-turning, pattern-making, and draughting in the first year; iron 
and steel forging, soft metal molding, and draughting in the second 
year; chipping and filing, machine construction, and draughting in the 
third year. 

It will be seen from the above plan that draughting forms a part of 
the training in each year. This function of manual training is an im- 
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since the educational sequence is, first, the oe 
the object followed by the planning aul (drawing, then, anal 
then, the construction or materialization of the thought, 

The necessity of having mechanical drawing conneeted with a 
oratory work was recognized and facilities for the establishment. laly. 
course therein werefurnished. The rooms formerly occupied by the e 
ing department were fitted up for a draughting room with twenty tere 
dividual drawing stands of the best make. AS soon as Possible i ihe 
after classes were given the benefit of the new accommodation ere. 
number of sheets of drawings were finished and from these some 
prints were made. However, all work was done directly from pe 
ings, blackboard sketches, or prints made either by the instrueto ae 
by the pupils. : lor 

The success of this branch is manifest on all sides and perhaps 
of all in the earnestness and vigor with which it is pursuea, Gone 
to the limited amount of time spent in the laboratories by. cashes ing 
it is necessary to illustrate by as few exercises as practicable tho pel 
amental principles and methods of manipulation though thereby mae 
ing impossible the production of many pieces for show. Indeea th ; 
work has at times seemed to be, as Dr. Woodward says it Should : 
«valuable experience and chips.” Nevertheless, as those who BS 
enough interested in the work to visit the school during the axniun 
held at the close of the year can testify, the fine pieces AOR cant 
hardly be designated as “chips.” d 

The cramped condition of this department resulting from the over 
crowding of all accommodations in the school was indirectly fcliceet 
by the additional room in the new wing of the main building, Growth 
of interest has been retarded many times by the lack of adequate fy 
cilities and altogether insuflicient appropriation for this branch, a- 


portant one, eption é 


not untiy 


MATHEMATICS, 


Number of pupils, 1,113; first year, algebra, 680 3 second year, geom- 
etry, 339; third year, solid geometry and trigonometry, 94; surveying, 
76. 

Algebra.—An effort has been made to inculeate close and accurate 
habits of reasoning, self reliance in thought, independence in work and 
a quick perception of fallacies. The work in algebra has been attended 
with some difficulties and although the efforts made by the teachers of 
this subject during the past year were as earnest and enthusiastic as 
the year preceding, yet the amount of work done was not so Satisfactory 
as desired. Anattempt will be made next year to cover more extended 
ground, starting with a revised algebra and without answer books. 

Geometry.—But little can be added to the report of last year concern- 
ing this subject. The broad underlying principles have been pointed 
out and made special objects of study; and with this end in view the 
analogies existing between theorems in plane geometry and correspond- 


’ 
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ing theorems in solid geometry have been studied by the students, 
Special stres3 has been laid on the close connection existing between 
the apparently detached theorems in the various books and a thorough 
test of the understanding of these principles has been made by means 
of “originals” which have formed a feature in the course, 
Trigonometry.—The course in this subject is designed not only to 
provide the basis for practical surveying which immediately follows it, 
but also to show the evolution of formule and to afford a powerfal 
weapon in the hands of the skilled analyst for attacking the problems 
and theories of mechanics and kindred branches of applied mathe- 
matics, 
Surveying—In this subject only a preparatory course is attempted. 
Fundamental ideas are put before the students ; the higher branches of 
“engineering commented upon; maps and diagrams, showing details of 
a piece of engineering work, such as the preliminary survey of the Nica- 
_ragua Canal, are shown so that a glimpse may be had of the great field 
which is open to the painstaking and thorough student of mathematics. 
The use of instruments (methods of adjustment, manipulation, ete.) 
is tanght in the best way by requiring the students to handle and 
examine them under proper direction; when practicable parties are 
detailed to perform some problem in surveying of more or less diffi- 


culty. 
MUSIC. 

Sections of the upper classes met regularly, one hour per week, 
throughout the year. After the ‘ addition” was available, and the 
consequent discontinuance of the half-day plan of school, pupils in the 
first-year class were also given musical instruction. The short time 
remaining in the school year was a serious limitation to this portion of 
the work, but there was no other solution of the difficulty while the 
accommodations were insufficient to allow a five-hour session for all. 

It is necessary to emphasize the statement of the past year: “ We 
need a concert grand piavo for the hall. The one we now have is en- 
tirely inadequate for a room of that size, and I earnestly hope we may 
be provided with one suitable for the uses it is put to.” 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


The work of this department comprises botany, an elective for third- 
year students, and general work in the elements of natural science re- 
quired of all first-year students. Both courses continue throughout the 
year. The first occupies edch student five hours a week, the second, one 
hour. 

In botany the work is done from objects and the constant aim is to 
develop a true scientific spirit among students, to form the power of 
ready and accurate observation, and to cultivate a love and apprecia- 
tion of nature in all its forms. Each student has one hour a week for 
laboratory work. Work in description of flowers and in study of the 
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principles of botany from objects, from Gray’s Lessons and fy, 
occupies four hours a week, The greatly improved facilit 
by new and larger laboratories have aided very much in Be 


course of study. Seay : 
Instruction is given to the first-year class by one lectus 


° un lectures 
es} Provided 
Tfeetin & thig 


. = ea Ww 
throughout the year. The subjects considered are human ang co 
parative physiology and animal structure, and physical geography Th. 

ag 


applied to the earth’s surface. eas 
Besides work done in formal instruction, it is the aim of this dépa 
ment in particular to stimulate interest in nature among all stndenig 
Believing that this is best accomplished by making students collectorg 
and showing them how to put collections into permanent and scientific 
ferm, a series of such collections have been started and much interest 
among students aroused, with large contributions of material ang work 


PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


Physical training has received considerable attention. Exercise wag 
provided by means of manual training and battalion drill, These elec. 
tives occupied from two to four hours per week and were of such a na. 
ture as to produce the best development of muscle and endurance 
The physical improvement of the cadets is marked in carriage, general 
bearing, erectness, and breadth of shoulder. 

Very little was done in the way of athletics, because there was no suite 
able room for the purpose. If a properroom, with high ceilings ang 
good ventilation could be set apart, the boys would be only too glad to 
make use of the privileges so granted. 

There should be some provision for training both sexes physically be. 
yond that made by the battalion and volunteer organizations of the 
past. 

A teacher of ‘‘physical culture” is most radically demanded by the 
sedentary habits of the girls; gymnastic apparatus should be provided 
for the boys who are not cadets. A few hundred dollars expended in 
bars, Indian clubs, dumb-bells, and weights would make it possible to 
fit up a basement room as an embryo gymnasium. 


PHYSICS. 


At the first of last year the study of chemistry was made optional 
with physics; one or the other being required for second-year pupils. 
This reduced the number of pupils taking physics to such an extent that 
two teachers were able to take charge of the entire department. The 
book used was Gage’s Elements of Physics, which was completed as far 
as Light, with the omission of certain sections regarded as too difficult 
for the class. 

Three recitations per week were given to the class, and in addition 
once a week the pupils were assembled for lecture, at which experiments 
were performed by the teacher to illustrate the principles of the sub- 
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ject. One of the recitations was held in the physical lecture room, 
where an opportunity was given to inspect the apparatus more mi- 
nutely and also to handle it. The pupils were required to perform cer- 
tain simple experiments at their homes, and assistance was given to 
those desirous of making apparatus of their own. 

The third-year class studied the subjects of light, mechanics and 
electricity. Laboratory work was given to this class, comprising ex- 
periments taken from Gage’s Elements of Physics and other elementary 
books. Boys taking third-year physics were expected to be prepared 
for entrance to cojlege. F 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


Third year.—The beginning of the first quarter was occupied with a 
series of lectures and informal class discussions, which sought to ground 
the pupils in the principles of the subject ; after which the text-book, 
Walker’s Political Economy (briefer course), was used as a guide until 
the beginning of the fourth quarter, which by the choice of the class 
was given to the study of the general methods of civil government in 
the United States. Attention was chiefly drawn to the subject of local 
and State government as most profitable to pupils whose acquaint- 
ance with methods of government had been confined to those in vogue 
in the District of Columbia. 

The members of the class were encouraged to attend the meetings 
of the various economic organizations of the city, through the kindness 
of whose officers invitations to the class had been repeatedly extended 
and gifts of various economic publications made. 

It is with pleasure that ackuowledgment is made for the courtesies 
of the Single Tax League. 


AMATEUR AUTHORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Post’s Amateur Authors’ Association caused a large amount of 
competition in essay writing among the pupils of the school. The prizes, 
gold medals, were awarded as follows: third year, Miss Bertha L. Ben- 
nett; second year, Mr. J. B. Tait; first year, Miss Alice Pollok. 

Honorable mention of Miss Mary P. Shipman, Mr. E.S. Olmsted, and 
Miss Fannie Slater, in the third, second, and first years, respectively, 
was made, 

The success of this trial establishes the vital force with which prizes 
appeal to pupils, stimulating them to better efforts than the best that 
the most enthusiastic teacher can arouse without such incentives. 

While believing in the general principle that pupils should be led to 
work through the enthusiasm and inspiration of the teacher, and that 
the artificial stimulus of gifts, premiums, and prizes is unwholesome, 
yet, when limited to an annual contest, the occasion is healthful and 
inspiriting to the mental life of students. 

I should be glad to see established, for the High School, prizes in Eng- 
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lish composition and elocution, the award to be made at the Schoo] fs 

at a public evening gathering Beer a May of each yea all 
Early in the year 188889 an ent lusiastic literary Society ww. 

ized under the presidency of the assistant principal ang Continueg = 


cessfully through the year 188990. It is composed of YOUNE ladiac 
4 e 

ach 

English or as journalists and correspondents, Regular te erg 


work is prepared for each meeting; inportant events and : 
interest are reported in the style of the daily papers ; Washington ie 
ters detailing the occurrences of the capital have been Written, and 
several have been accepted by papers in different Sections of the 


untry. : 
a s CHANGES IN TEACHERS, 


October 18, 1889, Mr. J. B. Daish, instruetor of physics, resigned 
and was succeeded by Mr. H. H. Ballard. 

Mr. M. F. F. Swartzell and Mr. H. H. Ballard resigned in Tune, 1a 
to accept more lucrative positions in the Cathedral School of St, pag 
Garden City, Long Island. : 

Other changes are as follows + Miss u. B. Leech, resigned; My, Heure 
Meier, resigned. Miss 8. P. Breckinridge and Miss Charlotte Smith 
were granted leaves of absence for one year. Miss L. B. Denham, wh 
was assistant in the botanical laboratory, died February 1, 1890, and 
Miss M. A. Downing was appointed. in her place by transfer from fis 
Carberry building. 


o 
> 


CONTINGENT FUND. 


As will be seen from the statement of expenses, the schoo] is over. 
burdened in providing for contingent wants that are not paid for out of 
the contingent fund of the District of Columbia appropriation, 

That this burden is thrown upon the management of the School is due 
not to any desire to hamper its complete and satisfactory appointment 
on the part of the school authorities, who have dealt with the institu. 
tion, within the narrow limits of possibility, with generous hand, but to 
the inadequate character of the appropriation. 

At the present time the chemical laboratory is for the Second year 
without two hundred drawers necessary for the completion of the indi. 
vidual benches. The gun cases, in the armory, procured by a school 
concert, are still the unpainted, unoiled pine of which they were orig- 
inally constructed. One hundred and seventy-five doors are needed to 
perfect the plan for lockers. The Natural History collections are locked 
up and of little service from the lack of cases in which to classify and 
display the specimens. The piano, which was decrepit when the school 
was organized, in 1882, is still in painful, toneless service in the exhibi- 
tion hall, for morning exercises and musie hours. Forty dollars rent 
was paid for temporary use of pianos at concerts and entertainments 


vot Se 
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last year. This sum might have been saved had the school the piano 
it needs. f 

The development of the library is at a standstill. No new books can 
be purchased, except with the very small fund from concerts, and many 
worn books are thrown away that would last through some years of 
service, were it not imperative to economize in binders’ bills. 

The amount of money necessary, beyond what is now allotted to the 
needs of the school, is but a paltry sum, yet the lack of it means serious 
jnconvenience, limitations to the best work, and interference with the 
proper routine of study by the interruptions of concerts. Teachers are 
willing to become showmen, and pupils actors and subscription solicitors, 
when there is no other way to secure funds, but such methods are 
worthy only of provincial communities at the inception of their school 
system. If these things are properly understood by the committee, there 
should be little difficulty in securing an enlarged appropriation. 

A tabulated statement of things needed, which it will be impossible 
to provide without a larger contingent fand in the appropriation bill, 
follows: 


Completion of chemical laboratory - $500.00 
Completion of gun cases.... ---- 375. 00 
New piano.--.---------- 400. 00 
Gymnastic apparatas- 350.00 
Natural History cases .-.--- ------ ---- --------++ ----++--0+- 100. 00 
Bookbinding..-----------+ +----++ +++ seer rere reese eee eee 250. 00 
New books for library ..-. ---- 500. 00 
New books for branch schools 500, 00 

Wotalies ss so ialees oeaedie aoe -a- deen <osane came shemale te acl ens se Sao $2,975. 00 


It is earnestly hoped that this insignificant sum may receive consid- 
eration in making up the estimates. 

The following extract shows an appreciation of the necessity for 
more money. Its importance is increased with the accumulation of 
things demanding expenditure that it has been impossible to meet in 
the past. 


In the third place, we would urgently recommend that the contingent fand annu- 
ally appropriated by Congress be wholly set apart for the educational work of the 
schools, or else that it be so largely increased as to allow at least $25,000, the amount 
asked for in the estimates for the ensuing year, to be applied to these uses. At pres- 
ent the fund is annually diminished by the payment of insurance premiums upon all 
the school buildings of the District, gas bills, printing, and other incidentals, neces- 
sary, it is true, but so consuming the fund that the real contingent educational needs 
of the schools can not be supplied. The reports of the supervising principals show 
conclusively the value of more libraries and reference books in the various school 
buildings. In all the schools music is taught, and at least one piano in each build- 
ing is almost an indispensable necessity; the library at the High School, the educa- 
tional value of which is abundantly apparent from all the annua! reports coming from 
that institution, sadly needs replenishing and enlargement, and, in various other par- 
ticulars, the highest educational results call for expenditures from the contingent 
fand which that fund has heretofore been wholly inadequate to meet. 

Various attempts have been made in the schools to supply books, pianos, and other 
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needed paraphernalia by means of contributions solicited by the chilar 

aid of entertainments, luncheons, and like Measnres, allof which to ae 
wrong in principle and prejudicial both to pupils and the cause Gee Cee, 

which, though the board has been unable to sanction them, they herent ion, ten 
less equally unable to wholly prohibit, in view of the urgency of th elt ney, ‘i 4 
they were intended to supply. We now submit the matter to yor © needs Which 


4 : ar 
and through you to Congress, in the hope that such action will be Coe Doarg 
2 8 Will guy 


ply our schools with the needed appointments without converting ‘Sve Isnp. 

our community into canvassing agents. 2) children ay 
EXPENSES. 

cise $1, 238, Q7 

1,145, 9¢ 

Ralance cesses scesenscenecns =o ewe cc eset ae —— 

nse 92.31 


Items of expense: 
Library rail. 


Carpenter..--- 
Books .----- -- 


Library desk-- 
Books --.- -------- 
Typewriter - 
Printing ------ 
Piano and music 
Dictionaries .--- 


These items, amounting to $739.13, are deemed as in no BenE 
penses which should be met by the efforts of the teacher, S€ ex. 


ENTERTAINMENTS, 


December 12, 1889—An entertainment was given in the exhibition 
a fue pe ats ane, ee which to furnish the armory. * 
‘ay 6—The School for Scandal was giv : 
py eae given for the benefit of the High 
May 16—An entertainment was given in the hall to provide for th 
necessities of the High School manual training and cooking schools. : 
May 21--An entertainment was given to raise funds for the lib 
On this evening Hubbard Smith’s operetta, ‘““ A New Year’s Rece aa 
performed by members of the sckool, formed the chief part of an aR 
ae was rendered well and received the hearty applause of all 

A greater numberof entertainments by whi i 
given during 188990 than in any Sraibes ans Sheneiatciaean 
are enjoyable, and have a good influence in popularizing the school and 
familiarizing the public with its needs, methods, and pacity 3 but ae 
are of doubtful benefit when the loss of time and ieee ents with ti 
portant educational work is considered. Schemes for raising faones 
should be made unnecessary by the special provision of funds moaucsted: 


a 
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GREEK AND FRENCH. 


It is to be regretted that both Greek and French have been dropped from the cur- 
riculum ; the cost of maintaining both is a mere trifle per pupil. 

While the school is in no sense devoted to the work of preparation for college, the 
fact remains that @ large number of graduates enter both classical and scientific 
schools, and are unable to fit themselves here as itit possible in high schools of an 
equal rank all over the country.—[ Last report. 

The new branch schools for the coming year will remove the most 
weighty argument against the reintroduction of these studies, crowded 
out a few years since by the unwieldy size of the school and the dif- 
ficulties of providing for them without interference with more imper- 
ative studies. 

LECTURES. 


December 12, Prof. Edward M. Hartwell spoke to the public-school 
teachers of Washington on physical training. He talked of the bene- 
ficial results of physical culture not only on the body but on the mind, 
The physiology of exercise formed a large part of Professor Hartwell’s 
discourse and the medical needs of exercise were clearly and conelu- 
sively shown. ' 

February 7, Miss Alice Fletcher spoke to second and third pupils of 
the Indians. 

February 28, Professor O. T. Mason addressed the pupils on the sub- 
ject “ Paris Exposition.” 

March 6, Dr. Scott, of Phillips Exeter Academy, lectured on Julius 
Owsar to the teachers of Washington. 

March 7, Professor J. W. Chickering gave the pupils an interesting 
talk on Alaska. 

March 18, Prof. A. P., Montague lectured to second and third year 
pupils on the Golden Age, and the same day Senior Mauro Fernandez 
spoke to the first-year pupils on Central America. 

In February and March a series of lectures was given by Dr. Wil- 
helm Bernhardt and Prof. Camille Fontaine. The course by Dr. Bern- 
hardt formed a connected discussion of ‘Die amerikanische Litteratar 
yom Standpunkte der deutschen Kritik.” Professor Fontaine in his 
French lectures presented phases of life in France with biographical, 
critical, and political comments, 

A course to teachers was given in the exhibition hall during April 
and May. The subjects and lecturers were as follows: 

Ancient and Modern Sculpture, by Dr. W. T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

The Culture of the Sensibilities, by Hon. Thomas J. Morgan, United 
States Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

University Hxtension, by Dr. H. B. Adams. 

Pestalozzi, the Apostle of Educational Reform, by James MacAlister. 

A Want and How to Meet it, by Dr. L. R. Klemm. 

Methods of Election in Pompeii, by Dr. J. C. Welling. 
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ghakespeare, 
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December 23, exercises were held in the hall at which a varied and 
tractive programme Was rendered by pupils of the school. Q 
November 27, @ musical program was given for an entertainment be- 
re the Thanksgiving holiday, 

OMe entertainments by the pupils were given January 24, March 
14, May 15, and June 16, 


at 


fo 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The college scholarships possessed by the school, some of which are 
allotted by competitive examination and others for superior rank 
throughout the course, were awarded as follows: 

The Columbian University scholarship to Miss Annie L. Pierce, who 
obtained the highest percentage for the three years’ course. This is 
the second time a young lady has received this distinction. 

The National Medical scholarship to Mr. E. W. Reisinger, having the 
pest record for the three years of those who desired the scholarship. 

The Dickinson College scholarship to Mr. A. M. Ashley, as a result 
of a competitive examination. 

It is to be regretted that the Cornell and Boston Universities have 
withdrawn their scholarships. 


PAY OF TEACHERS. 


The limitation to the appropriation bill (H. R. 3711) for the year 
189091, that ‘“ no increase in salaries paid to teachers in grades now 
receiving’ one thousand one hundred dollars or more, except in cases of 
promotion to fill vacancies occurring before or after the passage of this 
act * * * shall be made,” is at present an obstacle to proper rec- 
ognition of the value of teachers’ services. This is true not only with 
regard to this school (where the average salary is $860) but also con- 
cerning the grammar grades, where proper supervision of eight and 
twelve room buildings demands a larger salary for retention of compe- 
tent principals. 


GRADUATION, 


The graduation exercises were held in Lincoln Music Hall the even- 
ingof June 23, The hall was profusely decorated with bunting and 
flowers, the pupils, three hundred in number, seated on the stage in 
raised semi-circle, while at the front were grouped the Commissioners, 
the speakers, and school officials. 
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The program follows: ‘ 


Overture..... Light Cavalry” ....-.--2-0. ---++--- 
BSelectioncessrcss-.-. cz. ees-e5 “ The Gondoliers” 
Marohticeseseniss cosas. setecse “The High School 


INVOOATION, 
Rey. Dr. R. R. Surrren. 
Piccolo solo............------‘* Through the Air” .........---++-+----.-.. Demare, 
Mr. HENRY JAEGER, 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 
Hon. J. W. DouGtass, 
President of the Board of Commissioners. 
ORATION. 
Mr. C, S. ALBERT. 
Danse des Patineurs....-.---- ---+ eee nes cece cere nnn et tes tet eens eee Glinka, 
ADDRESS. 
Hon. W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 
Cornet solo*.<s-tewclccen costs “Love's Old Sweet Song ”--.- ----.----.-- --Molloy, 
Mr. WALTER F. SMITH. 
ADDRESS. 
Hon. J. W. Ross. 
Divertissement.............-.‘‘ Listen to My Tale of Woe” .....-----.---. Smith, 
ADDRESS TO GRADUATES. 
Dr. TEUNIS HAMLIN. 
Galopsttcccscccnctoreccveceee Cariltion?! secs eae eee eee eee Kaschat 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion I wish to express appreciation of the many kindnesseg 
of the superintendent and members of the High and Normal Schoo] 
Committee, Mr. J. W. Ross, and Mr. R. H. Thayer, and to thank them 
for much assistance. 

Very respectfully, 
F. R. Lang, 
Mr. W. B. PowEtt, ogi 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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par SIR: I have the honor to submit to as is ae 30, 1890, 
ork of the Washington Normal School, for the y ing report 

43890: year ending 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION. 


phe general organization of the school remained the same 
ceding years, t- +s the school consisted of two Sections, 
jocated at the Franklin school, corner of Thirteenth and K streets 
a0 rth-west the other at the Webster school, corner of Tenth and Ht 
streets: northwest. The two sections were identical in purpose, in the 
number of teachers employed, the number of pupils and the number of 


g rades taught in the practice schools. 


as In pre- 
one of which was 


PUPILS. 


The forty pupils who received professional training were 
the graduates of the Washington High School by a Souipettire STROH 
tion. These successful candidates were divided into two equal classes. 
one comprising the Franklin, the other the Webster section. The 
school, however, was thus divided for special purposes only—those of 
jnstruction in methods, and practice of teaching and of observation 
and criticism in the practice schools. The two classes were united daily 
to receive professional instruction from the principal in the subjects 
comprising the curriculum of the Normal School, and in the theory of 
teaching. 

In the selection of its pupils, in its organization, methods and pro- 
fessional character of its instraction ; in the extent of its practice teach- 
ing, definite purpose, and influence apon the school system of the Dis- 
trict, the Washington Normal occupies aunique position among the nor- 
mal schools of the country. 

It is believed that it more nearly resembles an ideal pedagogical in- 
” stitute than any other city normal school in the country. 

It seems not out of place to say here that to you it owes its present 
character, its definite aims and purposes. Your conception of its 
proper function in aschoo] system; your experience and complete knowl- 
edge of methods and details of instruction with your power to impart 
the same, have molded and directed it on every hand. It is but sim- 
ple justice that your influence and labors be recognized before I report 
upon the work done. 


GENERAL PLAN OF NORMAL CLASS WORK. 


Since the pupils of the Normal School were graduates from the High 
School, academic instruction, per se, was reduced to aminimum. How- 
ever, as the body of facts relating to any subject had been acquired by 
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these pupils, in the order of use and adap tability and the Rei eiee 
for this acquisition had covered the entire period of eee a . life, 
these facts were, for professional purposes, incoherent anc ee ered, 
It was therefore the first work of the principal to have vegas gath. 
ered into an organic whole. This was accomplished by a rapid odd 
opment ofeach subject taught, discovering and impressing aoe ae the 
essential parts of the subject, but also their logical Ws eat rela- 
tion. The pupil was thus led to take comprehensive Pewee e was 
led to see entireties, and to properly relate the parts of pees entireties 
to one another as well as to the whole. This plan also furnished an 
opportunity for strengthening a a points in the scholastic equip- 
il for professional work. 
Beer ar attics which were also used as a standard for the 
critical observation of teaching, received special attention. Units of 


work were chosen, some comprising but a single lesson, some a series of 


lessons and some covering entire subjects. Hach unit, whether large 


or small, was subjected to careful analysis. By close discrimination the 
essential and nonessential points of that unit were discovered. This 
power of selection, presenting, as it does, a subject in its true relation, 
was carefully cultivated as an essential to practical and economic 
teaching. : 3 ; 

The proper balancing of the unit by which each point Teceived its 
proportional share of consideration; the devotion to the subject in 
hand to the exclusion of all others; the presentation of all essential 
points with the order or method of this presentation covered the laws 
of selection, symmetry, unity, completeness, and method. 

This, with a definite knowledge of the purpose of the work, gave the 
pupils a true standard of measurement and action, ‘rendering them 


skillful and efficient as judges and executors. 


WORK OF NORMAL CLASS IN THE PRACTICE SCHOOLS, 


Four practice schools, embracing the first four grades of the school 
System, were attached to each section and taught by the pupils of the 
Normal School under the general supervision of the principal and the 
immediate direction of the teachers in charge of that section. These 
eight practice schools constituted a pedagogical laboratory in which 
the pupil-teacher, under direction and supervision, commenced the 
practice of teaching with the first day of school. This early practice 
was revised and improved in the light of daily experience and devel- 
oped theories. 

The pupil-teachers, from the beginning, were required to assume the 
responsibility of the work for the grades in which they were placed. 

To each of the four grades of the practice schools were assigned two 
pupil-teachers for a term of about three weeks, one to act as principal, 
the other as assistant. To the principal belonged the work of teaching. 
The lessons to be taught were most carefully prepared under the 
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¢hos p ther members of the nornal class who afterw 
py the ag a class exercise, following iu the digeussio 
3088007 sued by the pupil-teacher in preparation. 
Le i expiration of the time for which the principal was appoi 
S hool was examined and the pupil-teacher judged by whens 
- peen done. The acting principal then returned to the n a 
further instruction in theory, while the assistant was pro iter: 
ition of acting principal, and another pupil detailed foto 
al class a8 assistant. eye 
me this plan sixteen pupil-teachers were all the time 
actice their theoretic instruction. 
pr a series of special lessons, however, a much larger number than 
ris were daily employed in giving lessons, 
This plan did not disturb the continuity of the work nor mar the ulti- 
x advancement of the practice schools. 


putting into 


mat 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS STUDIED BY NORMAL cLAgs, 


LANGUAGE, 


‘As language is a sine qua mon in the acquisition of all formulated 
knowledge, this was the first subject presented to the pupil teachers as 
peing most fundamental in its nature. 

Mhe definition of language, the theories as to its origin, the kinds, 
the divisions and subdivisions were first considered. The work then 
narrowed to a study of the English language, considered from the stand- 
point: of its origin and history, an appreciation of which led to its 
proper relational adjustment to the more general analysis of the 
subject. 

Whitney, Miller, Marsh, Roemer, Shepherd, and others were used 
as authorities on this part of the work. 

This was followed by the study of English discourse, the forms which 

it assumes, its nature, and, lastly, the manner of treatment, under 
which head much thorough work was done in constructing English com- 
position. 

The simplest, most fundamental kind of discourse, description, was 
first reviewed by having many descriptions made, after which the 
nature of this kind of composition was determined by careful analysis 
and its medium, in the form of purely descriptive idioms, was discovered 
and applied. 

429s—_8 
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Narration was treated similarly, after which the relation existing je. 
tween the two kinds of composition was traced by the pupils. 

Comparison and contrast received the same attention and was placea 
in its proper relation to description and narration. 

The structural laws of discourse Were studied and constantly applieq 
in making all composition as well as in criticising the same. 

Grammar was carefully reviewed, much stress being put upon the 
fact that the grammatical relations of English are determined by pogj. 
tion and logic, whereas the relations of purely inflected tongues depeng 
upon form. This greatly simplified and rationalized the study of the 
structure of the English language. 

In the presentation great importance was attached to the dependence 
or sequential order of the facts presented. The lesson of each day was 
carefully related in time and sequence to that of the preceding day, 
This systematic consideration of language was completed by the con- 
struction of an outline which grouped in proper relations all the facts 


developed and studied by the class. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


In the systematic study of the subject of language the pupil-teachers 
had been upon familiar ground, since they had only classified and ar. 
ranged facts previously acquired. The next step was to select from the 
general outline of language the points to be taught in each grade, or, in 
other words, to construct a course of study. 

Before this could be done, however, some knowledge of the minds 
upon which the facts were to be impressed must be obtained and used 
to guide the selection. 

To meet this demand the study of psychology was introduced at this 
point and the effort made to present to the pupil-teacher the funda- 
mental principles of practical psychology by means of natural channels. 

From the beginning of the school year the pupil-teachers were re- 
quired to study children along particular and specified lines. Any 
manifestation on the part of the child at his work or his play was noted, 
together with the causal conditions. The processes by which children 
gain knowledge—of a fact in number, a form in clay, a number or lan- 
guage relation, or a musical tone—were studied and recorded for future 


use. 
This work gathered a quantity of unsystematized psychological ma- 


terial, which, by sifting and classification, was grouped under three 
heads, emotions, cognitions, and volitions, the nature and interdepend- 
ence of which were carefully considered. Further study of the children, 
accompanied by analysis and classification of the results, determined 
the nature, the mode of action, and the development of the mental 
faculties. 

The two channels through which all knowledge comes were discov- 
ered. The advantage of primary, or original, over secondary channels 
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READING. 


Tue lee ep uenuouced by the consideration of 
« What is reading?” The answer led to the division of the subjesenee 
ark learn read and reading. In the first part the startin 
point was found to be the thought, the symbols of which were dakngee 
gadget? Bolearced: In the second, the starting point was the symbols 
By es Sa a See ; The purpose of Teading was 
Lee Bley cal pode reeending, os Ate gave the power to rightly 
eatimate ure yee of reading material as a means to a desired end. 
aes pie eunec’ oe veew thus presented the symbols involved in 
reading Were carefully reviewed, a general outline of the subject—read- 
ine cae Ce oe Dsy chological principles involved dis- 
covered, their application exemplified, and methods of teaching discussed 

and decided upon. at 

Alike application of the principles of psychology followed the gener- 
alization of every subject, and preceded the construction of a course of 
study and methods in that subject. 


the question, 


NUMBER. 


In this subject, the first points studied were the origin, definition, 
pasis, and purpose of number. This led to the consideration of pure 
and applied mathematics, each of which was studied in the line of its 
purpose. Symbols of representation were reviewed; the fundamental 
operations were studied and grouped into combinations and separa- 
tions, which were studied in relation. 

This work was summarized and special outlines were made, to gather 
jnto related units the subdivisions of the subject. 


GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, PLANTS, ANIMALS. 


Each of these subjects was studied with reference to the extent of its 
presentation in the practice schools. 
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Outlines corresponding to this work were formulated and their Tela 
tions to the entire subjects established. 
SUBJECTS TAUGHT BY SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


The special subjects of drawing, music, physical culture, and Sewing 
were presented to the normal class by the directors of these Subjects 


in the Washington schools, as follows: 


DRAWING. 


Instruction in this subject was divided into two parts. The sketching 
of objects, with the development and application of underlying princi. 
ples, was conducted by Mrs. S. B. Fuller. The divisious of the subject, as 
taught in the grades, were presented to the pupil-teachers by Miss Hilda 
North. Two and a half hours each week were given to drawing. 


MUSIC. 


Two hours each week were given to the pupil-teachers by Prof. 5. H, 
Butterfield for instruction in the theory and art of music. This train. 
ing was developed and applied by the pupil-teachers in their work. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Miss Rebecca Stonerode devoted one hour each week to the training 
of the pupil-teachers along the lines to be followed by the practice 


schools in this subject. 
PENMANSHIP. 

This subject was taught by the method-teachers of each section by 
instruction which emphasized a self-controlled, correct, and healthful 
position of body and head, accompanied by free-movement exercises of 
arm, hand, and fingers. These were given before letter forms were at- 
tempted. The system of Prof. H. C. Spencer was closely followed, and 
acknowledgment is here made to him for many valuable suggestions 


and directions. 
SEWING. 


Instruction in the cutting and making of garments, patching, and 
darning was given by Mrs. Weaver, and the pupil-teacher prepared to 
carry on this industrial training in their later teaching. One houra 
week was given to sewing. 

SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN THE PRACTICE SCHOOLS. 


LANGUAGE, 


In the early weeks of school facts already known to the children 
were used as a material with which to cultivate a definite purpose in 
work and methodical habits of thought. Beside the accomplishment of 
this purpose this plan secured a systematic arrangement in the child’s 
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The subjects increased in difficulty with the advancing grades, but 
the manner of treating these reinained the same. 
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PLANTS. 


Perhaps no other subject used as a basis for language affords so ex- 
gellent opportunity for many-sided culture as does the study of plants. 
The children observed and described seeds, noticing the different 
parts, the relation of parts and the use vf each. his was followed by 
seed planting, with a discovery of the external condition of growth. 
Daily observation on the part of the children supplied a knowledge of 
the development of the plant from the seed. Observations and experi- 
ences were embodied in simple, accurate language. Many of the plants 
of the vicinity were studied, a sufficient number being considered to 
afford bases for classifications, which were made. Herbariums were 
~ made by the children, who themselves did the pressing and mounting 
with a neatness and artistic sense which spoke forcibly for the manual 
and ‘esthetic culture of the work. The accuracy and skill displayed in 
‘ coloring the, plapt drawings which they themselves had made indicated 
the possibilities of children in this direction - possibilities which con- * 
tinued training of this kind in the public schools will raise to the dignity 
of great mental and moral power. 


oe ANIMALS. 


Into the practice schools familiar domestic animals were brought and 
studied with reference to general appearance; appearance, relations 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


In the presentation of geography we endeavored to be guided by the 
thought that only a few of the many geographical facts can come within 
tile actual experience of the children; that for a knowledge of the great 
world and its interests they must depend upon secondary seuteds of 
gnformation. With this in view, we basec the home geography upon 
actual contact with home geographical facts and relations, since this 
pasis of experience and sense perception gives standard by which to 
accurately appreciate and estimate the remote and unseen. ‘fo this 
end the children visited many points in the District. We dealt with 
general conditions and consequent results more than hitherto. Many 
details were subordinated or suppressed in the effort to lead to general 
interests. 

A single outlook upon the school with its pupils, teachers, principal 
supervising principals, superintendent, trustees, and commissioners, all 
well known to the children, led along a familiar path to a fundamental 
idea of government. The gentle slope outside the building paved the 
way for all the slopes and all the streams throughout the world. A 
visit to any Store in the city, attended by observation of its wares, their 
gources, preparation and distribution, told the story of trade. The mail 
poxes, familiar postman, the telegraph, the telephone, started them well 
on the way to appreciate one of the most potent factors of civilization— 
means of communication, The phenomena of rain, hail, snow, etc., were 
no longer mysteries after the experimental lessons with the children on 
evaporation and condensation. In the next grade (the fourth) rock- 
making, rock-heaving, rock-wearing, soil-making, and the formations 
of the various physical features embraced within the scope of this year’s 
work, were studied most intelligently and profitably by the children. 
These lessons were delightfully supplemented by the reading matter 
from various sources, by compositions from the children, and by hevto- 
graphed sheets prepared by the pupil-teachers. 


HISTORY. 


This subject was presented to the fourth grades for the first time. It 
included a study of the Saxons; their early home; characteristics ; 
mode of living; forms of government; migration to Britain, with the 
influences there of the natives, the Danes and the Norman-French ; 
the development of larger and freer governmental forms, with the 
causes that led to the settlement of our country. 
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DRAWING. 
This subject in its two parts, construction and representatj 
carried on in all the grades. Forms in clay, splints, paper folate Wag 
ting and pasting, together with daily position drills prepared ae cut. 
for representation. © Way 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


This subject, taught in all the grades, involved the cultivati 
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FACULTY MEETINGS. 


phe aim of the work of the year was to secure for the pupil-teach 

the br oadest and most thorough professional training compatterearti 

ae conditions and the time allotted to this work. As often as seemed 

practicable, meetings were held by the faculty for discussing outlines 

Hel methods of work and general measures for the progress ad excel- 

lence of the school. G 
EXAMINATION. 


At the close of the year an examination of the normal class was con- 
ducted by the superintendent. Contrary to the custom of former y ears 
no lessons were given in the practice schools as a part of this exercise. 
By direct questioning estimates of the thoroughness of the training in 
the science and art of teaching were obtained. Friends of the school 
from the city and various parts of the country were present. 


COMMENCEMENT. 


The commencement exercises were held in the normal class room at 
the Franklin building. Addresses were made Dr. W. T. Harris, Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. Mayo, Mr. Chas. H. Ham, of Chicago, Su- 
perintendent Powell, Mr. N. P. Gage, supervising principal of the second 
division, and Dr. F. R. Lane, principal of the High School. 

The diplomas were conferred by Commissioner Douglass. 

In conclusion permit me to tender to you, for myself and the other 
members of the normal faculty, our sincere thanks for your uniform 
consideration and kindness to us as teachers, and for your codéperation 
in all matters relatiug to the welfare of the Normal School. Your sug- 
gestions have veen most helpful and your directions timely and wise. 
Wetake a pardonable pride in our school and the position it oecupiés in 
the school system. We realize the large measure due you for this posi- 
tion and any excellence the school possesses, as we beg to assure you 
of our hearty support and sympathy. 

Very respectfully, 
I. G. MYERS, 
Principal. 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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and Gothic ornament, and rosettes and simple bilaterals designeq b 
the pupils. There is great need of a few casts in each school buildin 
which the past year Was supplied as far as possible by the distributic’ 
of specimens most of which were molded by pupils in the Normal aah on 
This was but a temporary expedient. ool, 
In introducing the work in molding we have encountered many 
stacles. The natural hesitation of the teachers to handle material is ob. 
them; prejudice against its use because of its liability to soil the Ee W to 
desks, ete.; the difficulty of keeping 2 sufficient quantity of clac ae 
upper-grade work in good condition, and the inadequate proven for 
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for 40 or 50 pupils in any grade above the third is too tule ste 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 


There have been no changes in the instruction given in the Normal 
gehool except the addition of the color course. Miss North continued 
jn charge of the course in teaching. Ihave no doubt that the future 
work of the class of 1889-90 will bear tribute to its excellence, as did 
that of the past year to her former teaching. 


THACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


@hirty meetings were held during the session, devoted exclusively 
to the subject of drawing. Of these, 3 were general meetings for 
rades 3 and 4, the subject being color. There were also 9 division 
eeatings for special instruction in giving lessons in color, 5 division 
meetings at which the subject was object drawing, 10 division meet- 
i . © 
ings at which the subject was clay molding, 2 county meetings, and 
5 : 
one fifth-grade meeting. 
The subject of drawing was also presented in each of the 10 general 
grade meetings, held by the superintendent at the opening of the school 
ar. 
ee SUPERVISION. 
The plan of supervision was continued without change. The increase 
inthe number of schools both in the city and in the suburbs necessarily 
decreases the time given to each school, unless additional help is pro- 


vided. 
THE EXHIBIT. 


The plan for the closing exhibit was the same as that of last year, 
except the requirement that the work of each school should be exhibited 
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ing involved in their Pp ro raise the standards and to imp ° are 
endeavoring year by year to : PTOVe the 
f instruction to see that so large a proportion of our intel}j. 
i ianoters recognize the value of this study and its close conneetior 
On ae enbjects ofinstruction. It is to be ssn that some do nde 

Our scheme of instruction enables every child attending school to share 
in these benefits. It is gratifying te eee pest oe work it so faith. 
fully carried out, and that me Ny ane ae ree om aly to those 
who have a special gilt is dying out. Though not quite extinct, it doeg 
not exist in the minds of those who understand the true nature of the 
methods of teaching the subject now practiced in our schools, 

The improvements made are but a partof the general educational ad. 
vance characteristic of our time, the tendency of which is to train hay. 
moniously the whole nature of the child and to admit the right of aly to 
share in this training. That drawing has taken so prominent a Part in 
this work is due, f think, to the peculiar character of the Study which 
makes it capable of holding its place as a mediator, a connecting link 
between purely intellectual training on the one hand and manual train. 
ing on the other, and to the further fact that it appeals more universally 
than any other one study to desires already existing in the nature of the 
child. He likes to learn by seeing and handling forms and likes to give 
some expression to his ideas concerning them. This delight in seeing 
handling, doing, imitating, and imagining should be utilized for moral, 
intellectual, and manual training. ee 

The desire to see truly and to express truthfully is first awakenea 
In the accomplishment of this, habits of exact observation are formed. 
In this training form study and drawing are preéminent, becanse thes 
embrace a wider range of subjects than any other single study, dealing 
as they do with everything that has shape, and because the forms ire 
studied for the purpose of making immediate use of the knowledge. 
gained, which promptly reveals all imperfection of observation. Mort 
over the constant effort to see things in the relations, necessary to right 
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as q part of the curriculum of the public schools. 
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t I have given so much space in this and former Peeves 5 


power tha 3 5 
this particular view of the subject. 


permit me 1m closing to express my appreciation of the helpful co-op- 
eration of supervising principals and teachers, and to gratefully acknowl- 
edge your unfailing kindness and consideration. 

§ 


Very respectfully, 


ew of hand work; to 


ion of drawing 


S. E. Futter, 
Directress of Drawing. 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


MUSIC, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1890. 
DEAR Siz: The prevailing epidemic of last winter seriously inter- 
fered with our work in singing, causing a loss in many schools of sev- 


eral weeks instruction. 
Notwithstanding the interference thus caused, we are pleased to be 


able to say that we have found the schools in excellent condition as the 
following statement shows: 


Number of schools considered— 
Excellent 


A oo ore Roce Cobo PER oo eed 


Total number examined 


Over half of the namber marked excellent sang the s ght test cor- 
rectly the first time, the work ofthe others being so satisfactory through- 
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valuable assistance rendered. 
Very respectfully, 
F. H, BUITERFIELD 
: ? 
Director of Music. 


Mr. W. B. PowELl- 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, L890. 


Dear Sm: I submit herewith my report for the year ending J 
: une 20. 
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which shall have modifications for all ages, being interesting to children 
at the same time, is an undertaking requiring the wisdom and experi- 
ence of years to develop into a system. ‘ 

The Germans and Swedes have led in the work, and have given us 
two systems, each having a national character. Bach of these is 
excellent in many ways. but is lacking in various elements whieh coooe 
essential to the broad physical culture of the great mass of public school 
children of our city. 

It has seemed wise for us to unite the strer 
the two systems, choosing the best exercises from each to be charged 
and modified avcording to the principles of grace laid down by the 
French teacher Delsarte, and to add such general exercises for esthetic 
culture as shall refine the manners and create a love for the beautiful in 
form, voice, and motion. f : ; 5 

Boys and girls are taught to stand well poised, to sit and rise with 
ease, to walk lightly and freely, and to move all parts of the body 
with ease and grace. 

In a system of exercises for the school room, we can not hope for the 
muscular development acquired in a gymnasium. Enough regular, 
systematic, all-over exercise can be given, however, to counteract the 
evil effects of long confinement in one position and to keep the body in 
good condition. A training which gives a child a good carriage, and 
a symmetrical development, which makes every muscle obedient to the 
will, and secures that elasticity necessary for gracefulness, will give a 
vigorous condition of the nervous system that is one of the chief ob- 
jects of physical training. F; 

The work of the year was begun by teaching a good standing posi- 
tion whereby the head is held erect and the chest raised, tending to 
elevate the vital organs to their proper height. The effect of tbis posi- 
tion upon character can hardly be overestimated when we consider that 
an attitude which expresses strength and courage tends to reproduce in 
the child, and make permanent these same qualities. 

Deep breathing has been carried on daily during the school year. 
The importance of this has been impressed upon teachers and pupils. 
We have encouraged the abdominal breathing, believing that thereby 
the most thorough expansion of the lungs is secured, which is such an 
important factor of health. 

As a preparation for gymnastic work, we attempt first to eradicate 
evil habits of body, inherited or acquired, by a series of relaxing exer- 
cises in which all unnecessary tension is taken out of each member, 
leaving it lifeless and in a condition to move freely and naturally. These 
relaxing exercises aid in doing away with that rigidity which comes 
from constant effort in our daily lives. Nerve force is conserved. 
Relaxation is rest, which should precede and follow all action. 

Many stretching exercises are given to counteract the tendency in 
the schoolroom and eisewhere to use the flexor rather than the ex- 


igth-giving qualities of 
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tensor muscles. Constant use of the flexor muscles in every day ogy. 
pations gives rigidity to the muscles, and tends to narrow the Chest, 
pushing the ribs downward, lessening the space within, and thereby 
impairing the free action of important organs. For this reason every 
muscle is stretched and in turn relaxed. 

In selecting exercises we have had in view especially the muscles of 


the chest, waist, and back, thereby reaching the vital organs within, 


thus contribating to the stamina of brain and nerve. 


The year’s work has been most satisfactory. We believe a good basis 
has been laid for future efforts. That which has been attempted hag 


been well done. ey : ‘ 

Much time has been spent in cultivating the habit of taking the begt 
standing position; in breathing deeply pout rane the shoulders ; 
in rising and sitting with ease, and in taking exercises which lead up 
to a good carriage of the body 10 walking. 

Simple exercises for the chest, trunk, head, arms, and legs have been 
given for developing both strength and grace. Graceful movements 
are seen and imitated by the children. 

A mere beginning in vocal work was made by the practice of breath. 
ing exercises for the control of the outgoing breath and of exercises foy 
the articulation of the vowel elements. 

The teachers, almost without exception, have appreciated the value 
of the work, and have tried to secure the best results in their School- 
rooms. ‘ : 

Each school was visited regularly once in four weeks by the special} 
teacher of physical training assigned to it, and a lesson given to the 
class, in which a new exercise for each part of the body was taught. In 
each lesson sufficient work is given, with what has been taught in 
previous lessons, to keep the class busy for four weeks, occupying 
from ten to twenty minutes each day. At the beginning of each month 
a series of lessons is taught by the directress in the different grades, 
for the observation and instruction of the assistants, who carry on the 
work in a similar manner during the month in their respective buildings, 

‘After an exercise has been taught, by first showing the exercise and 
then by direction until the pupils understand what is to be done, the 
teacher leads and the pupils follow by imitation. Thus observation 
and attention are cultivated without overstraining the mind. In go 
far as the pupils are able to understand, a reason is given for each 
exercise, so the children know for what they are working, thereby ren- 
dering more intelligent work. 

The special teachers make a note of the progress made in each school, 
and meet once each week to submit a written report and discuss sub- 
jects pertaining to the work. 

Necessarily the daily drills are conducted by the regular teachers 
who have received instruction sufficient for leading the work in their 
schools. During the present year the teachers have been obliged to 
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work from notes taken on lessons observed, and at teachers’ meetings, 
Next year we propose to write and have printed the exercises given in 
the schools. In the future, as more difficult work is undertaken, we 
hope to have regular classes for the instruction of teachers, which will 
aid them in securing better results from their pupils. 

Since December a class has been held in the normal school, in which 
the pupils of the normal class were given such instructions as will aid 
them as teachers in conducting intelligent work in their schools and 
will help to make them examples worthy the imitation of their pupils. 

Owing to the many duties attending the introduction of health exer- 
cises, the county schools have not received the attention which it is 
hoped can be given to them in the fature. Meetings were held at Mount 
Pleasant, Anacostia, and Bennings for the observation and instruction 
of the teachers in the vicinity of each place respectively. 

I can not speak too highly of the excellence of the work done by the 
assistant teachers of physical training, Miss Coleman and Miss Squier, 
who have carried out the spirit of the work earnestly and faithfully, 
commanding the respect and liking of the teachers. 

Much of the success of the undertaking has been due to the interest 
and hard work of the regular teachers, to whom it has been no small 
task to learn and teach something entirely new to many, and difficult 
for some. 

My thanks are due to the supervising principals for many kind 
words, and to yourself, whose support has been most helpful. 

Very respectfully, . 
REBECCA STONEROAD, 
Directress of Physical Oulture. 
Mr, W. B. PowELtL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
429\-——9 
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SUPERINTENDENT COOK'S REPORT, 


WASHINGTON, D. O., November 1, 1890. 

GENTLEMEN: I present herewith a report of the colored schools of 
Washington and Georgetown, which embrace the seventh and eighth 
divisions of the public schools of the District of Columbia. 

Herewith also find reports of the supervising principals, principal of 
the High School, principal of the Normal School, and those of directors 
of music, of drawing, and of manual training. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in these schools was 11,438. 
The entire enrollment was 268 greater than in the previous year. The 
average number of pupils enrolled was 9,289; and the average number 
of pupils in daily attendance, 8,766. Inthe former item there was an 
increase of 200 over that of the previous year, and in the latter an in- 
erease of 178. The percentage of attendance, based on the average 
enrollment, was 94,3. 

These two divisions, embracing the entire colored school population 
of the District of Columbia, excepting that portion in the county out- 
side the two cities, which is included in that of the first six divisions of 
the public schools, have a fraction more than 27 per cent. of the entire 
school population, white and colored, of the District of Columbia, ac- 
cording to the police census of 1888. 

Allowing for yearly increase, it may be safe to say that the school 
population of these divisions at the beginning of the school year, was 
about 16,000. The whole number of pupils enrolled was 71 per cent. of 
the school population; and the average number 58 per cent. of it. 

In the following tabulated statement, statistics showing both the 
classification of the pupils embraced in the whole enrollment, and the 
number in each class, with other information, are presented in fuller 
detail. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled was 11,438. They were enrolled 
as follows: 


Norma Schoo] wee eee tte eater Senne nate aad Sansom arma = ota elann eas 40 
HALIg Wy SCHOO ieeemese sae oe seas ewan aa as eae celenincs aa <n <lensen nase sana 345 
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Primary schools: 
Fourth grade ..-- 
* Third grade... 
Second grade --...- 
First grade 


Grand total .-.....----+--+- +77" 
The entire number of schools in these two divisions was 197, They 


were classified as follows : 


; BYGanalé Sahoo eats see cere eebeett n= wlnapea a ie ces nyt ee une re 1 
High School eweese sen -esene a ochuenir ei yrs tye tanec 1 
Boibeeewcosnsle\vabe bh oesclen opr 

CA ees eg pac one ees anO ee HOE aE aie ep EA, 3 

— 


Grammar schools : 
Eighth grade..- 
Seventh grade ..- 


Sixth grade.....----- --- 
ifthiprade = ccs\erern erie ene orenen sce enamiany edt 
Ter ass xc eoonosencso uses an 0Se Tn Dea SECC Mate eer SC i ooo |i 


Primary schools: 


Third grade - 
Second grade -- 
First grade 


Manual training schools: 
Carpentry .-- 
Metal --.- 
Cooking .------------------+- 


Total .--..-.-------2 =---=- 
Grand total ...-...--- --+-+--------++ 


The whole number of teachers employed was 216 of whom 196 were 
female and 20 male. They were employed in grades as follows: 


Supervising principals -.- 2 
Normal School .-- 5 
High School ..- 12 
Grammar schools : 
Eighth grade ---- 8 
Seventh grade - e, 

11 
Sixth grade. ..-.....- Pea 
Fifth grade--...-.. -------------- ------- - 20 

Primary schools: 
Fourth grade 22 
Third grade.--. 28 
Second grade 39 
First grade ..-. - 44 


* One under instruction of assistant teacher in Normal School. 
} Two under instruction of assistant teacher in Normal School. 
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Teachers of music ---......... s-0+----... 


Teachers of drawing .... = 
Teachers of manual training: gous 
Carpentry ..-- +--+ --0+--22-0-- 2 

1 

Sowing ..-. --00 coe0 sees scee coe nnn cone cere ne sens ere tore eee ene nn es enna : 
Total ..- 222 once cece cece scalecs ence cone cere cree cree cote reese cewewcwe wear ne 216 

SUPERVISION. 

Superintendentisee se os) corer sae ee elas mae cee $2, 250. 00 
Clerk 800. 00 
Supervising principals .. 4, 000. 00 
Messenger ...-.....--...2000 02-22-2002 - 200. 00 
mT obale/ i fi es ees eg ee aes 7, 250, 00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 9,289) ..-----..-.... 78 


Normal School: 
Principal 22-222 2252 -2.--s2-<-5 1,500, 00 


One teacher... 950. 00 

Three teachers . 2, 200. 00 

Total 2... s.n0-2-200--eeeocsee concer seen seer aes cecececincs 4, 650. 00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 39) 3 53. 84 
High School: 

Principal 1, 800. 00 

Eleven teachers 10, 010. 00 

INGLE caret a Scag nhk ar EL ante rore: oaeierore rete -- 11,810.00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 305) 38. 72 


Grammar schools (3 eighth, 11 seventh, 12 sixth, 20 fifth grade schools) -. 41,175.00 
ost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 2,415)...--..------- 17. 04 
Primary schools (22 fourth, 29 third, 41 second, 49 first grade schools) -... *67, 192.36 
Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 6,530) 5 
Special teachers (2 music teachers, 1 drawing teacher)....... - 3,100.00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 9,289) = 
Teachers of manual training (carpentry, 2; metal working, 1; cooking, 

Bi sewing, A) --22 -<202-m--- 0+ rernns <A =n eden cone en enon 6, 410. 00 


Cost per pupil (estimated on the whole enrollment, 3,581) - 1.7 
Average cost per pupil for tuition in all the schools (based on the average 
enrollment, 9,289) ...-2..---+- ---2-0 ---- canna nee enn nnn row nnee cao 14.89 


There was an increased enrollment of pupils in the higher grades, 
not only when absolutely considered with respect to the enrollment in 
the past, but also relatively with respect to that in the lower grades. 
The relative increase of enrollment in the higher grades or classes is 
very gratifying in its suggestiveness of greater degree of permanency 
in school attendance, favored doubtlessly by the material growth of 
the homes represented, and by the higher plane of intelligence gained 
by the increasing age of the school system for better appreciation of 
the privileges the schools afford. The per cent. of the entire enroll- 


> To be increased by the cost of teaching five practice schools, $2,550.00. 
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First, 31.43; second, 18.68; third, 11.67, 


is as follows: 
ment represented is as fo) aa; eral zs ciotere ae 


fourth, 8.76; fifth, 11.37 ; sixth, 
PLUGTUATIONS IN ATTENDANOB. 


; iderable—sufficiently so ag to 
ations in attendance are consi 
j re aren They are not peculiar to the last year, as they have 
ae ina Pores or less degree, during the former years of the 
~ ) 


Doce he followin 

Some idea of these changes may be cele an ae rae mie ae 
in which is shown the number of pupils on the rolls the ool-day 
of each month in the school year: 


[Normal School not included in this table.) 


a i theroll the age number | Average number on | Average number 
EE Ra "Of each | Bey ie eaclibe | theroll each month. to the teacher, 
month eae: | ———— Fifi 
Se ee ene ise liege) Atel neal 
Months. e S | g ¢ é Z 3 s 3 g s H 
3 a/e&la/4¢/3]3 3 g/alas 
| @ o 4 a s 
oly eiicee us| 2 Ae ae 
aS aes |— 
5 7TH Op LIB | Coueke 60! 46 
og} 53) 49) 3] 9,271 | 4 
ae oe 330| 53} 50| 3! 9,028|10,157| 220] 53] 51 5 
e ee 15] 51) 49| 2| 9,757] 9,888) 131] 52] 49 ; 
Becher 265] 49| 47| 2/ 9,450] 9,591] 192! 50) 4g] 5 
Fada aves 37| 49| 46] 3| 9,237] 9,161 ]...... | 49| 46 : 
ne 367| 47] 46 1| 9,019] 9,116] 97} 48] 45 . 
aS: 308] 45| 45 |..-..-| 8799] 9,149] 350| 46] 45 : 
April ai7| 44] 44 8,546 | 8,983| 437/ 45] 45]. 
ee ; aot} 42] 42]......) 8,202] 8,592] 300) 43] 43]. 
oon : | 7 aOn7 | 
June.. 8,270 | m1] 43) 41} 2) 7,957] 8348) 387! 42| 42 F 


From 9,980, which shows the largest enrollment in any month to 
June, which shows the least, the decrease of the number on the rolls 
was steady. The average decrease for the period was 189, The differ. 
ence between the largest enrollment for any month and the least was 
1,701. This difference represents a large body of pupils whose attend- 
ance was restricted to greater or less portions of the school year, by 
circumstances in life that will not permit them to remain in school 
during the entire school year. 

These pupils, very largely, represent two classes, (1) those entering 
at the beginning of the school year and withdrawing before its close ; 
(2) those entering at various stages of the school year, after it has be- 
gun and remaining till its close. 

As a rule both classes of these pupils do satisfactorily the work of 
the portions of the grede they pass over. Not only the most of those 
who leave the schools before the close of the school year are, on re. 
entering at the beginning of the new year, required to pass again over 
the same portions of the grade, but also very many of those who were 
in the schools at the close of the year and who were promoted to the 
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next grade, when not able to return to the schools, before considerable 
advancement has been made in the new work. 

Apart from the formation of habits inimical to true development, en- 
couraged by retention upon work that has been well done, discourage- 
ment is favored, which, in many instances, results in permanent with- 
drawal from school, and at such period of life as should present most 
opportunity for school attainment. 

It will scarcely be questioned that in the degree of the embrace of 
the individual will be found the degree of attainment of the end of the 
publie school. There will, in my opinion, be nearer approach to individ- 
ual wants if the time between classes or grades be shortened. Tf, for 
instance, the present classification, which is pased upon the year, be based 
upon the half year, as once was the classification in the schools of these 
divisions, with the work for the grade correspondingly shortened, not only 
very many of the pupils above reterred to would receive greater benefits 
from the schools, bat others who, with regular attendance during the 
year, failing of grade requirement, would, in the shorter distance be- 
tween classes, be afforded opportunity for better utilization of much of 
the time now lost in not being actually required for thorough work. 

In the graded system there are asperities and inequities consequent 
upon the merging of the individual into the general or common inter- 
ests; there should, however, be no want of effort to the extent permitted 
by the due conservation of the interests of the many to promote the 
interests of the individual. 

The following shows the entire and the average enrollment of pupils 
and the number of pupils in daily attendance, each with per cent. of 


increase, and the percentage of attendance based on the average enroll- 
ment for the last ten years: 


[Normal School not incInded in this table.) 


5 | Whole |Percent.. Average |Per ceut.| Average Per cent. | Per cent 
Years. number of number of | daily at- of of at- 
enrolled. | increase. enrolled. | increase. tendance. increase | tendance 


1880-’81 « 


8,146 1.05 6, 567 |.222<---- 6,342. |. 22 -2---- 906.6 
1€81-'82 6,280) 1.75 6,762 2.98 6, 536 3.05 96.7 
1882-83 . 8,710 5.07 | 4.53 6,815 4.26 96.2 
1883-'84 - 0,167! 5. 24 2.19 6, 895 117 95.5 
1884-'85 9,508 | - 4.70) 7,689 6.42 7,287 5.68 | 94.9 
1885-'86 . 10, 138 5.62| 8,191 6.52 7,756 6.43 | 94.6 
1886-'87 - 10, 345 2.04 8, 448 3.13 | 7,956 2.87 04.2 
1887-'88 . 11,000) 6.33 | 8,758 3.62 8, 266 3.89 04.4 
1888-’89 ..- 11, 130 1.18) 9,049 3.36 8, 549 3.42 94.5 
1889-90 


11,398 2.35 9, 250 2.17 8, 728 2.05 943 
| | 


The growth of the schools is well indicated by the increase in the 
enrollment, as shown in the difference between that of the first and that 
of the last year of the period embraced. Its steadiness is seen in the 
annual per cent. of increase. which, though not uniform, is sufficiently 
marked to attest healthy growth. The average yearly per cent. for the 
period is 3.53. 
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ACCOMMODATION, 


The accommodation in these two divisions was increased by the addi. 
tion of two eight-room buildings—the Garrison in the seventh and the 
Ambush in the eighth division. The former is situated on Twelfth 
street, between R and § northwest; the latter is situated on L street, 
between Sixth and Seventh southwest. Both are healthfully locateq 
and conveniently for the school population. These two buildings 
removed the necessity for half-day sessions to several schools above the 
second grade. The Ambush also affords convenient accommodation 
to many pupils who live at points somewhat remote from the Randal] 
and Anthony Bowen buildings. 

The increase of schooi buildings in the last few years is highly erati- 
fying, and though they are not yet in number sufficient to meet ade. 
quately the needs of the entire school population, they have added much 
to the character of the accommodation. 

There are now in these two divisions of the public schools eighteen 
school buildings owned by the District of Columbia. 

It goes without the saying that the wear and tear of these buildings, 
and the natural decay, particularly of those of earlier construction, 
must be great. Their maintenance in proper condition requires consid. 
erable expenditure, the wisdom of making which properly can not rea. 
sonably be questioned. 

In my last report I called attention to the sanitary condition of many 
of these buildings, as follows: 

In a sanitary point of view many of the buildings of these divisions do not present 
conditions of most satisfactory character. There is, in plain words, much need of 
lime and paint, both internally, and externally, and the former should be applied at 
least once a year. The accretions upon the walls and ceilings of a school-room from 
the exhalations of fifty pupils, more or less, for five days in the week and early forty 
weeks in the year, tax, in my opinion, quite severely all due considerations for health, 
If not in the accumulation of a year, certainly in the accumulations of years, press- 
ing invitation is given to disease, both for its promotion and for its Spread. In the 
consideration of the health of teacher and pupil the sanitary condition of the school- 
room can not be too zealously promoted and guarded. 

These buildings provide 177 school-rooms, which may be divided into 
two general classes—good and bad, the good representing those in good 
and fair degree of adaptation to use, the bad those whose use should 
be discontinued from the large presence of conditions unfavorable to 
comfort and health. Of the former class there are 166; of the latter, 11. 

To meet more pressing necessity for greater accommodation, I would 
recommend that an appropriation be requested sufficient for the locat- 
ing of two eight-room buildings, one for the seventh and the other for 
the eighth division. 

LIBRARIES. 


As great and essential aids in amplifying and broadening the in- 
Straction imparted by teachers, reference books are much needed. 
To some extent teachers provide themselves with such books, but the 


> 
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limited and, generally, too meager salaries prevent outlay suflicient to 
reap the advantages that a liberal and judicious expenditure will per- 
mit. In every school building such books should be placed as a neces- 
sary part of public school provision. With a fairly liberal amount at 
the first appropriation, through which to form a respectable nucleus in 
each school building, smaller annual appropriations could make it as- 
sume such proportions in the not distant future as will well serve the 
purposes of its creation. 

In libraries of general reading matter, quite creditable beginnings 
have been made in most of the school buildings. These have been ob- 
tained wholly through the efforts of teachers and pupils with least loss 
of time and attention possible with the means employed to whatis usu- 
ally considered the legitimate school work. The means consisted of school 
concerts and other entertainments. The usual and, in my opinion, 
well-sustained objections to such digressions from legitimate work of 
the school-room are fully recognized. It is believed, however, that the 
ultimate good to be derived from a collection of well and carefully se- 
lected books will, through a taste cultivated for good reading, act im- 
measurably upon the well-being of the pupil through life. The number 
of books in these libraries was 3,017. 


PHYSIOAL CULTURE. 


On account of a greater enrollment of the school population than was 
anticipated, which required for the regular service the tivo teacherships 
that were intended to be used in the promotion and furtherance of 
physical culture in the schools, no systematized and special effort was 
made in this direction. Although it can not be said that due apprecia- 
tion of the importance of this subject has been shown through such or- 
ganized effort as would promise the largest results, to some extent, 
and particularly in the schools of the lowest grades, it has for years 
received attention. 

In a special effort to give to this subject that prominence in the 
schools its great importance suggests there is wisdom in the employ- 
ment of special teachers, but, in my opinion, the sooner the feature of 
specialty be removed, through the training of the regular teacher for 
this work in line with what is now considered her work, the more 
surely will the best interests of both teacher and pupil be subserved. 
In recognizing the fact that the moral atmosphere of the school-room 
is so very dependent upon the persoual character of the teacher it is 
but a slight step farther to see that that character is largely deter- 
mined by her physical health. 

The conviction, both on the partof teacher and pupil, that “ health is 
the greatest of all temporal things,” promises most, not only in the 
reach after the largest results in this instruction, but also in the reach 
atter the best conditions for the success of the school-room. The inti- 
mate relation between body and mind, the mutual dependence of the 
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one upon the other, to insure greatest degree of capability, is now too 
generally recognized to invite question. In the light of this know}. 
edge, physical culture becomes one of great importance, and the want 
of reasonable effort to promote it carties with it the want of duty to 
those whose interests the public schools Should always seek to Promote, 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The whole number of pupils enrolled in this school was 345, of whom 
123 were received by transfer from the eighth grade. This enrollment 
was 3.02 per cent of the entire enrollment in all schools. 

The disadvantages arising from the want of suitable and reasonably 
accessible accommodation still exist, but with strong assurance of early 
removal in the occupancy of the new building now in process of ereg. 
tion. : 

The number of teachers employed in this school was twelve, or one 
more than in the previous year. The larger corps favors greater degree 
of specialty in studies taught than was formerly possible; permits 
more time in the recitation for thoroughness of drill, and for appeal to 
the reason and understanding, both upon the immediate matter of the 
subject and upon the collateral suggested by it. 

This school is growing, not only in number, but in a condition to per. 
form better and more useful work. In the practical importance of su}. 
jects taught and in the better and increasing provision for preparing 
pupils for business life there is recognition of the fact that practical} 
usefulness is the great end of intellectual discipline. 

The number of pupils that were graduated from the school in June 
was 41; of this number 37 were from the academic and 4 from the busi- 
ness course. 

For a full and detailed statement of the work of the school during 
the year, I would respectfully reter you to the report of the principal 
of that school, which is herewith transmitted. 


' NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


As in the previous year five night schools, each with a principal and 
three assistant teachers, were located at the Stevens, Garnet, John FE, 
Cook, Lincoln, and Randall buildings—at points sufficiently apart to per- 
mit those living in the different sections of the city to share the provi- 
sion to extent offered. Every seat was quickly taken and hundreds of 
applicants for admission were turned away on account of the inadequacy 
of the provision. 

The whole number enrolled was 1,158; the average number enrolled 
744, The schools had three sessions per week, each session lasting hath 
hours. They were opened November 20, 1889, and closed April 4, 1890. 

Though in these schools there are some who in the past have received 
instruction more or iess in the day schools, the majority are those whose 
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instruction has been restricted to these night schools. The instruction 
therefore, though given a practical bearing to extent possible, that it 
may serve in the ordinary avocations, has necessarily been for the most 
part of very elementary character, The progress of the former class 
through their annual return to these schools has about attained that 
point which requires more advanced instruction, and for this reason the 
location of at least one school of that character, to which these small 
classes in the several schools could be transferred, is desirable though, 
without an increased appropriation, not attainable, except by consider- 
able lessening of the provision for the other class. a 

The means at hand do not permit attention to any of the pursuits. 
of industrial character. As stated in my last report, sewing and cook- 
ing could be taught with great benefit, and the small outlay required 
in the instruction would be insignificant in comparison with the results 
that would follow in the homes represented. 

As instancing the interest taken in these schools, I present the fol- 
lowing extract from the report of Mr. James Storum, principal of the 
Randall night school: 

This year I enrolled eighty-six of last year’s pupils, which argues conclusively 


that the night schools are highly appreciated by the people. 
I think the night schools are growing in efficiency and popularity, and are meet- 


ing a very great want. 

The following table gives the entire enrollment, the average enroll- 
ment, the attendance, the number of teachers employed, and the cost 
for instruction : 
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Stevens... 227} 148| 123] 85.1 $8) $0 
Garnot ..... 224 129 107 | 82.7 8 440 
John F. Cook 245 184 159| 86.8 8 HO 
Lincoln .... 221 141 123/ 87.3 8 440 
Randall . | 1) 142 132| 86.9 8 440- 
Totalse cere Tak a 1,158| 74 | 44 |....-.. 40| 2,200 


In a community in which the degree of illiteracy among the adult 
population is so large, and whose removal is so wholly dependent upon 
public provision, these schools, though doing good work, make but 
little headway among the masses on account of the meagerness of pro- 
vision. 

Since their success has been fully established they are no longer an 
experiment. They have reached that stagein which the means shoula 
be reasonably commensurate with the object to be attained. The en- 


——— 
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couragement to make ample provision has been strikingly set forth in 
the eagerness and enthusiasm with which the limited | provision hag 
been accepted, in the appreciation shown in the avidity with which 
the instruction has been received, 2nd in that gratitude whose intensity 
springs from the consciousness of self-helplessness. 

The good effect of these schools upon the day schools is already be. 
ginning to be felt. They could, if suflicient in number, be made great 
adjuncts to the efficiency of the day-school system. Through them the 
home is brought nearer to the school-room, which, in its morally ang 
intellectually vivifying tendencies, will hasten the day when it will be 
possible to receive from the former that degree of intelligent codpera. 
tion, so very essential to the attainment of the best results possible 


from the school-room. 
DISCIPLINE. 


The statistics for the year show less resort to penal means in the en. 
forcement of discipline than in the previous school year. 

The cases of suspension were, 234; the cases of corporal punishment, 
70, In each instance the number of pupils thus disciplined was less 
than the number of cases. The number of pupils dismissed from the 
schools was 5, but in no instance was the cause for dismissal sufficiently 
grave to favor exclusion beyond the limit of the school year. 

The following table presents the cases of suspension, corporal pun- 
ishment, dismissal, and tardiness in comparative view during the last 
ten years: 


{Normal School not included in this table.] 


Fi 
= s. + 2 7 
| Boo ore Suspension. =| Tardiness. 
= - TS Gs — 
teal ee aa es | en 
é ez e ea eae i oa 
Seales ds cals e lesa al ees E 5. 
Years. a5 8 Se S 3B a} s 8B 
ae S ss S | Se | o8 3 se 
& Boia alLeeh lasses le Pen] eps 
€ Pe [ELSI Veet Bee yer je 3 3p 
s g &: Ec Es | & | Es 
e E] ES i] 55 I Ss as 
< A z w Zz a a A 
| | [== Tied 
1880-'81 6,567} 562 8} 437 | 7 5o| 1, 844 28 
1881-"82 6,763 | 396 6| 327 5 23] 1,759 26 
1882-83 . 7,070) 157 2! ’330 4 8] 2,035 28 
1883-'84 . | 7,225) 185 2| 346 5 13] 2,352 32 
1884-'85 7,689) 186 | 2] 319 4 8] 3,462 45 
1885~'26 8191| 159 2] 250 3 3| 3,906 47 
1886-'87 g4i8| 110 1] 187 2 4) 3,345 30 
764) 784.2. ..0 226 2 9! 3,720 42 
9, 049 ot 1] 267} 2 8| 3,868 43 
9, 250 7O}| were 234 2 5} 3,913 42 
| 


In nothing, perhaps, are the personal and moral characteristics of the 
teacher more strikingly exhibited than in the discipline of her school. 
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The school reflects the teacher; therefore that state of the school which 
is the result of agencies, spiritual and material, at work in the school- 
room varies as the personal and moral characteristics of the teacher 
who is instrumental in its attainment vary. As a rule it may be said 


the discipline is good. 
COEDUCATION. 


In my opinion a very material factor in the promotion and eae 
nance of good discipline in these schools is its system of coeducation 0 
the sexes, which beginning with their establishment, has since unin- 
terruptedly continued. ; 

Not only in the advantages accruing to discipline, : 
spects essential to progress has the wisdom of this joint education of 
the sexes been shown. Healthy competition has been stimulated and 
keen, active thought awakened. To the rougher nature of the boy 
have been imparted tone and refining influences; to the gentler nature 
of the girl, strength and elasticity. ‘The enrollment of boys is less than 
that of girls, being about 43 to57. In the primary schools they are more 
nearly balanced than in the grammar—in the former the ratio being 
about 12 to 13, and in the Jatter about 17 to 33. 


but in other re- 


SCHOOL WORK. 


The school work, though much interrupted during the year by the 
unusual degree of sickness, both among the teachers and the pupils, 
was generally indicative of continued growth. The improvement in 
results, in grades generally, is due very largely to the better training 
in the earlier years or grades, and to the growing preponderance, in 
all grades, of teachers specially trained for their work. 

Though the training in all grades of school imposes great responsi- 
bility, that in the first year or years of school life, in its fearful grasp 
upon the future, carries with it immense responsibility. Its complete- 
ness is so very largely a revelation of the future, in its tendency, ac- 
cording to its character, to accelerate or retard the steps of the child 
in its higher reaches in subsequent school life, as to demand for it every 
possible condition for success. 

The larger number of schools in these two divisions was of the first 
and second grade—both constituting 44 per cent. of all schools. The 
per cent. of the former was 23; that of the latter, 21. These two 
grades of schools embraced during the year 5,732 of the school enroll. 
ment. 

The importance of the best provision possible cannot be overesti- 
mated, when the fearful responsibility of the right training of these 
numbers is considered. Mistakes here follow the pupil in his entire 
school course—more or less, through life. Thorough training here pre- 
sents the best and surest foundation for thoroughness in subsequent 
school work. These first years in which the mind is especially ductile, 

429s——10 
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and the nervous and physical conditions of the child are most suscep. 
tible to impressions and formations, are preéminently those that require 
tact, skill, and experience. 

The graduates of our normal school, who go forth to the teachershipg 
of these grades of school with such equipment as is in the province of 
the normal school to give, do, under the circumstances, as well as can 
be expected. They, however, lack experience and many of the requi- 
sites which experience alone can insure. They are wanting, more or 
less, in that more pronounced personal and moral character, Whose 
growth is conditioned by maturer years, and which, in itself, presents 
au embodiment of those virtues whose silent influences in the School. 
room contribute so largely to the proper bent of youthful character, ita 
to the training the normal school gives there be added experience, judg 
ment, due appreciation of responsibility, and other qualities not incident 
to youth, there will be given in the first steps of school life those con 
ditions for rightly-directed activity, whose promise in after life will be 
great in its possibilities. : : 

A great obstacle at present to the SUSY of experience, and 
through it largely those other requisites for the most efficient training 
in these lowest grades, is the want of permanence in grade teaching 
This want is encouraged by the smaller salary given for service in these 
grades when considered with that paid for service in the grades aboye 
them. Through the new teacherships annually created and the vacancies 
occasionally occurring in the old, there is presented opportunity for 
advance to the higher grade, and through this promotion the attain- 
ment of the larger salary. The result is that the lowest grade schools 
are often deprived of an experience which, in the best conditions for 
the fulfilment of grade work, has become most desirable and valuable, 
They also lose, through the constant desire for and expectation of pre- 
ferment, those advantages accruing from efforts for efliciency in grade 
work, that the knowledge of permanency would, if not insure, at least 

“ encourage. In view of the bearing of the training in the first stages of 
school-life upon the subsequent stages and upon life itself, too great 
effort can not be made to retain in them those who have shown special 
aptitude and fitness. Where service is most efficient, the compensation 
should be suflicient to attest appreciation. 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


Provision for the children of such persons as are in indigent circum- 
stances is made. 

The number of pupils who were provided with books was 1,623. It 
may, however, be safely stated, from observation made through the 
personal visits of the teachers, that the number for whom this provision 
was made by no means embraced all that might have ayailed them- 
selves of it. It represents only 14 per cent. of the entire enrollment in 
the ‘schools. As indicating a degree of material prosperity in the 
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homes represented in the schools, it would be very misleading, as 
there are causes that operate against the largest avaiiment of it. 
These causes are to be found largely in the commendable aim to be self- 
reliant, but, perhaps, more largely in that infirmity of human nature 
which is prone, through false appearances, to conceal its necessities. 

To the extent of the prevalence of these causes follow the want of 
that provision necessary to facilitate the work of the school, and, in its 
consequences, the serious invglvement of general interests. 

There seems but one way to remove these obstacles to timely and 
efficient instruction, and that is through the free provision of text-books 
for all pupils in the schools. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


The work on the industrial lines is of continued encouraging and pro- 
gressive character. The extension of this training was in the provision 
for greater numbers. A new cooking school was established, and the 
sewing was made to embrace the girls of the third-grade schools. 

Recognizing the fact that training of this character is not intended 
to usurp the place of that general training which should be the founda- 
tion for all pursuits in life, interrogatories have been put from time to 
time as to its effect upon such training. The answers elicited have 
generally been encouraging and leading to the opinion that this in- 
struction has been especially valuable in the maintenance of a healthy 
equilibrium between the mental and physical faculties. 

Objections when made have, with but very rare exceptions, been rea- 
sonable and based not upon any doubt of the value of the instruction 
but upon the difficulty and, at times, want of such adjustment of the 
time allotted to it as will permit, with due consideration of all school 
interests, the best economy in the use of time. The difficulty results 
from the requirement of smaller class organization for the shop and the 
cooking school, which, in withdrawing pupils from the larger class of 
the regular school at the hour prescribed for instruction in some other 
subject interferes with the fullest enjoyment of it by every member of 
the class. 

Results, though generally good, necessarily varied according to the 
degree of codperation given to the special by the regular teacher. 


’ Faithful and intelligent instructiou on the part of the former, and that 


coéperation which evinces full sympathy with the instruction on the 
part of the latter, are recognized factors of success. 

Jn the department of sewing, which now begins with the third grade 
and ends with the sixth, the teaching force was too limited. The inad- 
equacy imposed very great labor upon the corps for the attainment of 
the results that followed. The number of girls that enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of this instruction was 2,495, The number of pieces made, 
which consisted of aprons, bags, bolstercases, underbodies, dust caps, 


infant dresses, niglitgowns, handkerchiefs, boys’ jackets, pillowcases, 
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shams, splashers, skirts, neckties, ete., was 9,196. In addition to this 
work 9,195 buttonholes were worked, 1,326 garments patched, ana se 
pieces of work darned. 
The following abstract taken from the report of Miss ©. B. Syphax, 
one of the teachers in this department, to this office, and which gives Fe 
detail the work in each of the grades in which sewing is taught, ig 
presented for further and more detailed information on this subject ; 


The work of the year has been,very successful, in every particular, especially that 
of third and sixth grade schools. More time and attention has been given to pre- 
paring the work, which has been done entirely by the pupils. Beginning with the 
third grades, the pupils pasted their first piece of work, which was the work apron, 
turned and creased them and even basted on the bands—an improvement on fourth. 
grade work of last year. After the completion of the apron, they were confined to 
small garments, such as little underwaists, yoke aprons, neckties, collars, cuffs, and 
handkerchiefs. These garments cost but little to get up, and teach the child heatness 
and economy at the same time. One day in the month has been set aside for the 
making of buttonholes; also, each child has been kept supplied with a Strip of 
calico that she might at odd times practice stitches and buttonholes, thus using al) 
the time allowed for sewing. A great deal of the work has been illustrated on the 
blackboard with marked success, as the different stitches in sewing resemble tho 
lines and angles in their drawing. The work of the fourth grade has been similar 
to that of the third grade and the amount completed nearly the same. 

In the fifth grade patching has been introduced with success. A good portion of 
the time has been given it, and it was begun at the beginning of the school year 
to benefit pupils who would be compelled by circumstances to withdraw in the mid- 
dle and end of the school term. After the patching, garment making was then taken 
up and new garments were introduced and made in preference to those that were 
made by the same pupils who were fourth-grade pupils of last year, The garments 
were also prepared by the pupil with but few exceptions, and these exceptions referred 
to pupils who were at times absent from school or lack of ability and tact to properly 
prepare their work. Concerning the patching, two kinds were tanght—square and 
the cireular patch. Each patch in all schools of both fifth and sixth grade was the 
same size. Unbleached cotton used as the foundation, red Turkey cotton was put 
on the material in order that the shape of the patch would be clearly defined to the 
pupil, and red sewing cotton used against the white material in order that the stitch 
would be more clearly bronght out. The cost of the patch to the pupil was 1 cent, 

The square and circular patch has been taught in the sixth grade, together with 
the tailor patch and darning. Stocking darning has been quite a feature of the year’s 
work and quite successful. White darning cotton has exclusively been used against 
the colored stocking, in order that the stitch and shape of the darn would be prop- 
erly brought out. Pupils, as many as possible, have cut their own garments in this 
grade. Their garments have been confined principally to underwaists and skirts, 
They were introduced as it was the last year in sewing for pupilsin this grade. The 
underwaist gave the pupil an insight to an outside waist or basque, and the skirt or 
petticoat an insight to the foundation of an outside skirt, teaching the gores, differ- 
ent breadths, and how to properly baste a skirt. Diagrams of these garments have 
been drawn on the board and the pupils have been required to copy such in their note 
hooks. These books have been used by the pupils of fifth and sixth grades. They 
have been required to note down at different times important items and rules that 
lave been put on the blackboard. The tape measure has also been introduced. Not 
80 much quantity, but quality and thoroughness have been the chief aim. Now that 
the foundation has been laid, which has required two years, we can safely start next 
year with better work accomplished than this year. Patching will be introduced in 
the fourth grade, darning in the fifth, and cutting of garments in the sixth grade. 
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Through the graded system that I have worked by this year, we can expect better 
results from the next year’s work. The necessity of each child in the third grade 
being supplied with a work apron, in order that the same kind of material shall be 
worked upon and each child have the advantage of having good material is appa- 
rent; also, that a sewing table be supplied in every building for the sewing teacher, 

I would add and suggest that next year the greatest length of time be given to 
third grade schools as far as possible, as no future trouble is likely to arise when the 
foundation is properly laid, 

TEACHERS, 

The corps consisted of 216 teachers, of whom 196 were female and 20 
were male. 

The number of teachers in the corps who are graduates of normal 
Schoolsis 142, which constitutes about 66 per cent. of its and of thisnumber 
of specially trained teachers 131 are the product of this system of schools. 
To faithful, long experience and specially trained service is due most 
largely whatever efficiency these schools have attained. 

The number of days the teacher was absent was 1,096.5, or 431 days 
in excess of that of the previous school year. Some of this absence was 
due to the unusual sickness that prevailed. The growth of this serious 
drawback to most efficient service is, however, on the increase, and to 
extent sufficiently grave to invite careful consideration. 

Good health is a prime requisite for good teaching, and not more in 
the opportunities offered in the regularity it permits, than in its large 
freedom from susceptibility to those states of mind whose reflex upon 
those who are being trained is more or less hurtful. Bad health, on the 
contrary, not only in the losses to efficient service, from the irregularity 
consequent upon it, but in the state of mind favorable to despondeney 
and lack of interest, engendered in teacher and pupil, inclines to poor 
and indifferent teaching. 

Due protection to the great interests involved in the irregularity this 
absence occasions, suggests that in the selection of teachers great stress 
should be placed upon physical qualifications. In the requisitions for 
teachership physical qualifications should be made to rank with the 
moral and the intellectual. 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND CRIME. 


Though each succeeding school year has shown numerically an in- 
crease in the enrollment of the school population, the per cent. of its 
enrollment in each year of the decade just ended has not materially 
differed. The increased provision as to accommodation has not affected 
the ratio, since a balance has been presented by the natural increase 
of the school population. 

The entire enrollment during the last year shows that 11,438 of the 
School population enjoyed, more or less, the benefits of public provision. 
The difference between this enrollment and the estimated school popu- 
lation shows, however, that there were thousands of the population 
that received no public instruction, and from the known absence of 
nearly all means for private, no instruction whatever. The relations 
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that these thousands sustain to the well-being of this community, o¢ 
which they form so very considerable a part, make their acceptangs or 
nonacceptance of this free provision a matter of serious concern, cine 
jn its acceptance the welfare of society is advanced and in its non. 
acceptance retarded, if not imperiled. 

The present want of provision equal to the accommodation of the 
entire school population, not only precludes definite knowledge ag to 

_ the probable extent of voluntary availment, were accommodation Sup- 
plied, but forestalls present serious consideration of means for compul- 
sory attendance. There can be no question, however, as to the advisa. 
bility of making ampler provision to the end that larger acceptance 
may be had. 

Large indication of its need may be seen in the annual showing of 
arrests of youths in this community for various public offenses, It 
appears from the official report of the police department for the year 
ending June 30, 1889, that there were 6,693 arrests of youths. Of these 
arrests 4.188 were of colored youths—a very large number when com- 
pared with the whole number of youths of that class of the popu- 
lation. The offenses were principally of such character as the School- 
Toom, in its greater removal from opportunity, would have largely 
furnished a preventive. The number of arrests of this youth under 
the following: loud and boisterous, disorderly conduct, profanity, in. 
corrigible, fugitives from parents, suspicion, vagranecy, affray, assault, 
assault and battery, United States witness, and violations of District 
of Columbia ordinances, was three-fourths of all arrests. 

The same official report shows that of the entire arrests of youths, 
white and colored, 563 were of school children. It does not appear how 
many of these were of colored. The figures are accepted as useful in 
showing a greater degree of freedom from arrest among the youth who 
attend school. The per cent. of these arrests, based upon the whole 
number of arrests of youth, white and colored, was only 8. 

It is but a reasonable inference that, as a rule, the first step to the 
causes leading to these arrests is idleness, and that in its continuance 
the step to the greater and more aggravated offenses, which the remain. 
ing cases of arrests embrace, becomes not only easier, but more and 
more probable. The school-room, to the extent it discourages idleness 
in the employment it affords, may contribute to the diminution of crime; 

’ but there must be recognized other and graver causes for it—causes 
that are wholly beyond its pale. After leaving it, conditions, imposed 
through inability to earn a livelihood, may force to the street, and thuS 
very measurably shorten the distance to the prison. 

The responsibility of the public school is recognized to the extent its 
training, within its possibilities, fails to produce rectitude of character. 
In the responsibility for the proper training of youth there must, how- 
ever, be recognized other agencies than the school—home and society. 
The best conditions are promised, if not assured, in that interdependence 
among these three, in which each contributes its full quota to that sum 
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of essentials, out of which is evolved the best citizen. The home and 
the school may to the extent of their possibilities train to correct hab- 
its, but when their precincts have been passed and active life entered 
upon, opportunities for the application of their training must present 
the means through which those habits may be maintained, strengthened, 
and perfected. 

There is to be found among this population much cause for crime in 
the lack of efficient home discipline, more in evil associations, and most 
in the want of opportunity for living and elevating employment. The 
first is largely an entailment from the past, in the denial of the home, 
and its opportunities for proper training; the second results largely 
from compulsory modes of living; and the last is largely due to a pre- 
vailing sentiment which debars from other than the most menial and 
least remunerative employment. 

Moral bent finds not only direction but impetus in wholesome envi- 
ronments—both in unexceptionable personal example and in the beauty, 
purity, and fitness of material formation. The alley, with its sanitary 
disadvantages from location, and immoral tendencies from overcrowded 
and promiscuous living, must, in its conflict with requirements for 
proper conditions, inevitably contribute to crime. 

Development, intellectual, moral, or physical, comes through oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the respective powers. The growth of the 
colored as that of other youth, is conditioned by thislaw. “We learn 
to do by doing,” is as applicable to the moral as to the intellectual and 
material, The nature of the habit is implied in the act. To become 
idle implies opportunity to be idle; co become industrious, opportunity 
given to work ; to become vicious, opportunity to be vile. 

Idleness encourages vice. Idleness and vice beget crime. In no 
other union of agencies is greater capability for the manifestation of 
the worst phases of life. 

Were it deemed necessary to the purpose, for which these figures have 
been used, to make comparison between the two classes of youth em- 
braced in the police report, it would be simply to show that on oneside 
much preventive of crime is to be found in the large existence of 
means through which bent is given to rectitude of character, and en- 
couragement to their availment; and on the other, large absence of 
such means, and discouragement of effort to accept even to their meager 
extent. Or, in fewer words, to one class there is much opportunity for 
training of tendency to reduce crime to the minimum; and to the other, 
little or none. 

Under these circumstances there can not in the statistics used be any 
significance of racial tendency. The tendency is evidently that of con- 
ditions, and of conditions so diverse as almost to present extremes. 

In the employment of these figures, the aim has not been to institute 
comparison ‘between the two classes of youth, but to show conditions 
that per se elevate, and conditions that per se degrade; and through 
such comparison to indicate the responsibility justly attaching to the 
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public school through not having made provision sufficient to Temoye 
to the extent of its embrace and possibility, opportunity favoring the 
unfavorable conditions. 2 

The conditions favoring these statistics offer suggestions as to the 
proper character of training for this youth. They unmistakably indi. 
cate that it can not be too largely pursued on practical, industrial lings, 
In the large absence of the material, the hand guided by intelligent Mind 
must point out the way to that state which will permit the surest founda. 
tion for the higher intellectual and other attainments. 

The necessity for intellectual training higher than that which all 
should possess for the proper discharge of the ordinary duties of life 
will always be indicated by the conditions that demand it. 

True growth and permanent rise, whether in relation to the indi. 
vidual or the collection of individuals, are governed by laws that haye 
firm grasp upon the material not less than upon the intellectual, The 
greater extent and elevation of the latter will, in due time, come jn the 
necessity for the means required to conserve the interests of the former, 


Very respectfully, 
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G. BF. T. Coox, 
Superintendent, 
The Board of Trustees of Public Schools. 


STATISTICS. 


TaBLeE I.—Showing the number of half-day schools of each grade in the seventh and eighth 
divisions, and the buildings in which they are located, 5 


First Second) py | 


Schools. grade, | grade. | grade, | Total. 


Stevens. . 
Briggs - 
Gamet- 
Wormley 
Chamberlain 
Garrison.._. 
Jobn F. Cook. 
917 P street, n. w. 
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Miller....... 
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TABLE II,—Showing the number of school buildings and school rooms ocoupied (owned and 
rented) in the seventh and eighth divisions for the last ten years. 


Buildings, Rooms. | Buildings. Rooms. 
S| 
Yeazs, glelilels | || Years eh) ae ae | 
elalsie|e#| 4 | Blal/Siele|s 
Cy o ze Cy) | 3 Ss ° ia 2 2 
CUERS ee | on eae} o/s |a|o}]e 1a 
Ya (a ee aes 5 
1880-81... 9] 6| 15] 78| 924] 402 || 1985~'g0....) 12] 4) *16| 114) 17] 191 
1881-'82....| 9 3) 12) 87) 19} 106 | 1e86~87....| 11 4) 15] 112} 17} 129 
1882-'83.-..| 9! 3] 12] 87] 19] 106 || 1887~88....| 13) 9| 92/ 129| 28) 167 
1880-"84..../ 10] 2] 12] 95] 45| 110 || 1888~s0....| 13| 8| o1| 129| 27) 166 
| f 
168485 ....| 19 2} 12) 95) 15) 110 || 1889~90....| 18 4} 22 | HEG| $21) 177 
| } 


* Building owned by first six divisions given up at end of the school year. 
tIncluding two rooms for normal school. 


t Including ten rooms for high school and seven rooms for manual training and cooking schools. 
Number of grammar and primary schools, 189. 


TABLE III.—Showing whole grade enrollment of pupils by sexes in the seventh and eighth 


divisions for the school year ending June 30, 1890. 


Whole enrollment. 
Grade. 

Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Per cent. 

Normal School .. 6 34 40 | 235 
High School ..... 6£| 281 345 | 3.02 
Eighth grado .. 104 | 282 | 386 | 3.37 
Seventh grade - 178 | 399 | 577 5.05 
Sixth grado.. 224} 497 721 | 6. 30 
Fifth grade .. 512} 783 | ‘1,300 11.37 
Fourth grade 426 576 1, 002 8.76 
Third grade 610) 725| 1335) 11.67 
Second grade 995 | 1,142 2, 137 | 18. 68 
First grade . 1,847 | 1,748 3, 595 31.43 
Total . | 4,066| 6,472| 11,438| 100.00 

SUMMARY. | | | 

Normal and High Schools | 315 385 3.37 
Grammar schools ........ & | 1,018 | 1,966 2, 984 | 26.09 
Primary schools .............--..2. perder te, 3,878 | 4,191 8,069 | 70. 54 


EL Ota UE stamceseae stove aon tous Soar, Seiten rep ALN <a 4,966 | 6,472 11, 438 | 100. 00 
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Tapiy IV.—Showing whole number of pupils enrolled in the seventh and eighth divisions in 


each gi 


increase and decrease. 


-ade and per cent, of enrollment for the school years 188889 and 1889-99, with 


Eighth division 
High School - 
Normal Schoo’ 
Special teachers 


Total 


1888-'89. 1889-'90. 
htt Whole Whole | 
enroll- | Percent, | enroll- | Per cent. Tnorease. Decrease, 
ment. ment. | e) 
ES a | 
Normal School 40 2 | «40 +35 |. 
High School... 416 3,72 345 8, 02 
Eighth grado 269 2.41 | 386 3.37 
Seventh grade 314) 2.81 577 5.05 
Sixth grade. 5.63 721 | 6. 30 
“Fifth grade 715 1,300 11.37 
Fourth grade 8. ee 1, 002 8.76 
Third grade. 12.95 1, 335 L167 p) ite 
Second grade . 17.97 2,137 18. 68 
First grade . 38.05 3,505 31. 43 
oes 100.00 | 11,438 | 100. 00 | 
SUMMARY. 
Normal and High Schools....---------- 456 4,08 385 8.87) |occsnt. on 71, 
Grammar schools .-.-- 2, 011 18.00 2,984 26. 09 45078) |izeaeseeee 
Primary schools ...- 8, 703 77.92 8, 069 70, 54 182 706 
— 
Total ....-.--+ 11,170} 100.00} 11,488} 100.00| — 1, 205 "837 
TaBLE V.—Showing atlendance, ete. 
SEPTEMBER, 1889. ' 
8 8 = g | 2 3 g I 3 Pupils to 
8 rm Sa pa ie 6 | oe 3 the school 
ng Seis Portal haat 3 | | 68] 2 | based on— 
Bs | 22 | de | of 8] @/}38e] & ———— 
Grade. Beales | aeslees Sire ted lesc= bal ce 3 
eS tes es A CI z Salsa ea og 3 
See Siiae sassy ivecI Salles Sine nlLo snag 
2 t= os S 8 3 ‘=| 3 £ 
fal 5 og 105 24/2) 3$)s"| & | ga | €2 
z 4 fs je jte|e | sis | a | ee | F| 
| — 
Seventh division ....) 4,255 | 3,748 | 3, 682 9&2) *83 | 170 25 ol 45 


Seventh division 4, 670 | 
Eighth division. 5, 829 | 
High School .. 341 
Normal School. - 40 
Special teachers -....|.---..-.|. 


10,196 | 9,735 |. 


| 


~ Including five practice schools. 


{Including one supervising principal. 
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4 TaBLE V.—Showing attendance, etc.—Continued, E 
RS 
NOVEMBER, 1889. 
a 2 23 a Ge; 3/2 : Popils to : S 
5 z mre || ae B | 8 | 5 .| Z | the schoo 
25 | 23 | gs | =¢ acl ata | seasons 
Grade. Bee Ac Eg 8 g|4 ee E as | of 
ge | 28 [ge | 82 | 2 | 8} ss /ee)] S| og | te 
3 #5 | ¢5| 88 |3|2 afl 2132 |53 
@ |e joa | 121314185) 3] es lez 
~ 2 =] 45 | & a)e}|o |S & | Fe |g 
abet division.....| 4,370 | 4,078| 3,851 | 94.4| *83| 179 
ighth division... 5,631 | 5, 4! 
High school H 488 | 5,211 | 94.9 106 | (107 
Normal Schoo! 
Special teachers 
qT 
Ucar 9,415 |...2-2-. 
a 
= . 
: DECEMBER, 1889. 
b- 
’ Seventh division.....| 4,193 | 3, 961 Wes m6] 913 a 
Eighth division par irae = 
g , 031 5 
High School . or aloscs 
Normal School. Hay 
Special teachers .... “ 
LOtal cance ann ty fe 
“3 = ~ 
JANUARY, 1890, “* 
my N 
; Baie arcbtast tacos 4,168) 3,708 | 3,380) 89.7) *83| 79) 303| 2]... 50) 45° 
Eighth division...-..) 5,418 | 5,082 | 4,502| 93.6) 108 ft107| 1899, 2 51 48 
High School 317 301 278| 92.3 
Normal School... 40 40 37 93.1 
Special teachers / 
Total .. i 
Seventh division..... 
Fighth division 2 
High School ‘ 
Normal School... 
Special teachers . ; 
Total .:-....-.. 
MARCH, 1290. 
3, 784 | 3,550 93.8) *83| 179 | 227 [pene 47 46 
Lighth division 5,066 | 4,791 944) 106 | $107) 184 6 }...--- 49 43 =] 
High School. 05) jist a] eee dl oa Me Mee | Sabi 9 DE hy PO Petites Pearse) FA RFea 
Normal School. 40 39 37 95.4 1 4 
Special teachers. = 
- 191 | 216) 435 
= . 4 
* Including five practice schools. Including one supervising principal. ae 
f FS. bs = « 5 
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TaBie V.— Showing attendance, ete, Continued. 
APRIL, 1890. 


; reas ae 
apie ne ‘ a 2 = a . Pupils to 
H ah 3 aX 
8 8 Bree! Bale soiies S | the schoo} 
2 By Be | 8 a | Be] 3 asod 
5 &;, | 22 | Se ae | o | 5S] 2 d on— 
2 Se ° ———— 
eu |e | Ge | 28 PE a ESE ER iar = 
= ee ee bod | Paton 3 we @ Bat of 
Grade. Bo of ot se san nes = |Sg)/ 3 = Se 
ae | Gb] 8s | ge} s] se] 2s |ca| 2 | 28 | #8 
on o s oy 2 4 a mi |) 8 S| 
3 5 ocimlee a/ 8 ||| & | es | es 
= xB § 
Fe] a 3 3s | 8 a | 3a & 
= 4 as cy nan | Loven |S) a E & 48 
| 2 —_|—= 


8 
3 


GA 
ed 
Ss 
3 
= 
2 
fr 
a 
oo 


Seventh division..--. 
Eighth division. -| 5,054 
High School .. 
Normal School 
Special teachers ...-.|.---.-- 


7 


{Including one supervising principal. 


“Including five practice schools. 
MAY, 1890. 


Seventh division..... 3,760 | 3, 526 | 3, 328 
Eighth division. 
High School .- 
Normal School 
Special teachers .. 


Seventh division. | 8,446) 3,401 | 3,278 
Eighth division .. 
High School ... 
Normal School. 
Special teachers -.. 


Total -..c-.<0:- 8,471 | 383 | 8,093 


TaBLE VI.—Showing attendance, etc., by months for the year. 


in daily at- 


tendance. 


Year 1889-'90. 


Is enrolled, 


lo number of 


pupils enrolled. 
tendance. 


Averago number of 
Percentage of at- 
Cases of corporal 
punishment. 
Pupils dismissed. 


| = 


September....-....--..-....--- | 10,110] 9,151) 98] 981| +212 | 


October -| 10,880} 10,196) 9,735| 95.5) +216 
10,371} 9,998] 9,415) 948) «216 
10, 031 9,630 9,103) 945/ +216 
9,943] 9,191) 8, 287 | 90.2| +216 


9,507] 9,156) 8,708; 944] *216 
9, 421 9,188 | 
9,199} 9,023 


2 
~ 
6S 
3 
re 

. 
> 
ms 
a 


“Including two supervising principals. 


TABLE VII.—Showing the absolute and relative growth of the High School of the seventh 
and eighth divisions Sor the last ten years. 


ing those in Normal 


School. 


all 
ing 


Tales, 
Normal 
igh 


e 
School teachers. 


exeludi 


rades, excluding 
School. 
Per cent, of teachers 


N 
Teachersinall 
in allgrades,exclad- 


Trades, 
‘ormal School. 
in High School on 
enrollment in all 
ormal School. 
in High School on 
nomber of teachers 
Number of graduates 
from High School. 


the High School. 


Number enrolled in 
excluding 


Per cent. ofenrollnent 


Number enrolledin 
Teachers in Hi, 


1880-81 .. rs 8,146 
1981-82 8, 280 
re 8,710 
1889-84... | 9,167 
1884-'85 9, 598 
1885-'86 10, 138 
1886-'87 10, 345 
1887-'88 -| 11, 000 
1888-'89 - - 11, 180 
1889-'90 11, 398 


SOAR ER We w 


ro 
i= 


my 
& 


* No graduating class. 


TaBLE VIII.—Showing the whole enrollment, by sexes, in the High School of the seventh 
and eighth divisions for the last ten years. 


SS eee ae a ee te 


Whole number of Per cent. of 
pupils enrolled. pupils enrolled. 


Boys. | Girls. Boys. | Girls. 


1880-'81 Iden Sie 
1881-'82 . 89] 911 
7.9 92.1 
13,4] 86.6 
128] 922 
14.9] 95.1 
18.5} 81.5 
20.2) 79.8 

Be 19.5) 80.5 
eaceercsccncscccansce 64 18.6 81.4 


| or THE DISTRIC 


GENERAL STATISTICS. 


Normal School. 


Number of teachers trained-. stents 
Average attendance 

Number of teachers émployed.- 

Average salary----.....-..- saccesee 4 


" High School. 


Number of pupils enrolled -.- 
Average enrollment... 
Average attendance. -- 
Per cent. of attendance. - 
Average number of tardinesses per month... 
Number of pupils dismissed ---------+-+--++- 
Number of teachers employed - 
Average salary paid 
- Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) 


Grammar and primary schools. 


Number of pupils enrolled -.- 

Average enrollment 

Average attendance..-. . 

Per cent. of attendance 

Average number of tardinesses per month. - 

Number of pupils dismissed 

Number of cases of corporal punishment. .-- 

Number of teachers employed 

Average salary paid 

Average number of pupils to a teacher (estimated on average enrollment). . 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) ..... Re 
Number of pupils in all schools ------ ---..-----++-------++--+ Scenes 


Special teachers. 


Average salary paid: Ld 

: Drawing $1, 200. 00 
_ Masic-... s MH $950. 00 
Cost per pupil for special tuition (estimated on average enrollment) 


mann nmnnnnnn wana a 


List of schoothouses owned, with their resp 


: 


= 


A 
7 
7 
7 


7 


= 


Name of building, 


Chamberlain 
Briggs... 
Garrison. 
John F. Cook . 
Banveker. 
Lincoln 
Lovejoy 
Randall... 
Anthony Bowen 
Giddings 


-| Seventeenth and M streets, northwest -..90,.........- 


.| Twenty-second and E streets, northwest. 
-| Twelfth street, between R and S streets, northwest... 


-| First and L streets, northwest ..-..---0--+.--+ esadee 


each. 


Location of building. 


Twenty-first street, between K and L streets, northwest 
M street, betweon Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets, north- 
street, west. 


-| U street, between Vermont avenue and Tenth street, north- 


west. 

-| Prospect street, between Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth 
northwest. F 

-| East street, Georgetown ..-.--- aveeeee 


O street, between Fourth and Fifth streets, northwest 
Third street, between K and L streets, northwest . 
Second and © streets, southeast --. 
Twelfth and D strects, southeast 
First and I streets, southwest. 
Ninth and E streets, southwest “A 
G street, between Third and Fourth streets, sontheast 


First street, between B and C streets, southwest ...-. 
L street, between Sixth and Seventh streets, southwest. 


* Only two fit for use. 


ive locations, and with the number of rooms in’ 
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SEVENTH DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1890, 
DeAR Sir: Pursuant to your request I beg leave to submit herewith 
a report of the schools of the seventh division for the year ending June 
30, 1890. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 


The number of schools in the division was $3,* distributed in grades 
as follows: 


First grade-..-..-- 2-2-2... Fifth grade 
Second grade... Sixth grade .....-..- 


Third grade.... = Seventh grade... 
MOULtIRT Ades aguas aessers Seana Highth grade.- 2.) --- 2. 132-808. 


Five new schools were formed during the year, one of the second 


grade, two of the fourth grade, one of the sixth grade, and one of the 
eighth grade. é 


ATTENDANCE. 


The whole number of pupils enrolled during the year was 4,751 ; in- 
crease over last year, 87. Average number of pupils enrolled was 3,793; 
percentage of attendance, 94; number of pupils punished corporally, 37; 
number of pupils suspended, 154; number dismissed, 3. 

The attendance was very satisfactory and varied little from that of 
the preceding year, notwithstanding the severe epidemic of last winter. 

The teachers have been zealous in their efforts to induce prompt and 
regular attendance. 

DISCIPLINE. 


The discipline improves with each succeeding year. The acknowl- 
edged foundation of discipline is authority ; but, in school, authority, 
unless reénforced by a knowledge of children, careful observation, 
sound judgment, patience and deep sympathy, is but the shadow of 
power. 

A parade of authority before children is an unfailing sign of weak- 
ness, which the pupils will be quick to perceive, and of which they will 
take every advantage. 

The efficacy of authority depends on the method of its application. 
The teacher should study her own disposition and temper, and seek to 
make herself agreeable and lovable, remembering that her success as 
the instructor of each individual in her school is measured by her 
power to gain and retain the affection of each pupil. Self-examination, 
self-discipline, and self-government, will do more to secure success in 


*Including the five practice schools. 
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e than any set 


disciplin' 
lize that love, 


ning to rea 
discipline; 
founded on @ 
of suspension 


upon whic 


elements 0 
an intellectual element. 


pefore her and emphasize 

The success of a teacher i 
largely oD the prompt and 
have endeavored to impre 
whom we have been called to 

We shall, with consent, nex 
cuss with them the importance 


jn dealing with their children. 
The following table shows the condition of buildings: 


§ 
Stan tly 


Dendy 


dis. 
herg 


Building: Condition. Light. Veutiiatio See 
a xf n. | Wa 
ft 
Sumner --- Fair .----- --- Poor .----- |p, Be 
Stevens _.. | Poor do or een P 
stra ene Baten Wone oor. 
...| Good.- Exce'lent..... liGood Do. 
Magruder | pxcellent----.|----40 beste -| Excel} 
Wormley eas se -+-| Excellent... Xcellent, 
Briggs. - Be Cesare Popa Odes Do. 
Gartison--- 5 1 Do, 
Chamberlain * -- Do. 
| Do. 


* This building is unfit for occupancy, 
STUDIES. 


Reading.—The results in reading are still v 
. * . * very sati 
ie Stra: Ree San it has received more Sen eee ery » Not. 
eae oe a ae ANAL and composition. We . any other 
subject in the grades ae ear to improve the methods of SPOON Sa. 
sults were the least mane thers yn eno) SUALS ely en hing this 
their efforts to advance Gee 2 The teachers were inde een RED re 
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very young children, provided they are well taught and made to under. 
stand the lessons to beread. The teachers in the grades above the 
third make the complaint that the readers are too difficult, The com. 
plaint, I feel, is just. Many of the selections are not suited to the age 
and attainment of the children who use them. The need of more and 
varied supplementary reading matter in all the grades is deeply felt. 

It is gratifying to note here that the teachers and the pupils as well 
are thoroughly alive to the importance of this subject and give promise 
of better results another year. 

Language.—The improvement made in the methods of teaching lan- 
guage was attested by the progress of the pupils. The teachers are 
thoroughly aroused to the transcendent importance of this difficult sub- 
ject, and are exerting themselves as never before to train their pupils 
to habits of correct thought and of clear expression. With this end in 
view we have striven to direct the attention of pupils to such objects 
and subjects only as are suitable to theirage and attainment. Constant 
vigilance and proper criticism on the part of the teachers and abundant 
practice by the pupils in expression will do much toward the accom- 
plishment of the ends sought in teaching this subject. 

It is with pleasure that I record here the fact that to Edward M. 
Syphax, a pupil of the sixth grade in the Sumner school, was awarded 
the gold medal offered by the Washington Posts Amateur Authors’ 
Association for the best composition of his grade. 

Spelling.—So much has been said of this subject, and so many methods 
of teaching it have been tried with so little success, that I shall dismiss 
it by simply calling your attention to the fact that fora number of years 
our schools have steadily retrograded in orthography. 

Geography.—A few years ago methods of teaching this subject were 
extensively discussed and exemplified by model lessons in each grade ; 
notwithstanding this, many of the teachers are now doing work, the 
character of which, from an educational view, is almost valueless. 

Number.—Methods of teaching number have been devised, carefully 
considered, and placed in the hands of the teachers, consequently the 
results have been most excellent. 

History.—In a few of our schools history has been well taught, in 
others it has been a mere narration of events in the order of their oc- 
currence. Such a method has very little educational value, and 
for that reason it should be discontinued, and a more definite and 
profitable substitute agreed upon and given to the teachers as a 
guide. To teach history acceptably, the instructor must deal with 
the causes of events in connection with the events, and not alone 
with events and their chronology. The value of biography as a 
part of history is not appreciated by most teachers although it is 
that which gives life, sympathy, and definiteness to the subject. 
In studying each epoch of history the lives of the men who figured 
prominently during the epoch should be thoroughly studied and im- 
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The need of reference books as aids to both teachers and pupils is 
deeply felt. Theimportance of selecting good reading matter for pupils 
and inducing them to read it can not be overestimated. As educators, 
charged with the grave duty of educating the future men and women, 
we are responsible, in a large measure, for their character in after life. 
To meet the duty in part, we should endeavor to create in our pupils a 
taste for reading, with the hope of forming the habit of choosing good 
books. One who has selected for himself pure books has wisely sur- 
rounded himself with companions who will enlighten, elevate, and pro- 
tect him. Good libraries, from which our pupils may draw, will serve as 
a wall of defense against the evils of street and poolroom amusements 
which lead to idleness, viciousness, and depravity. Aside from this, 
the reading of well-chosen books will not only inform and protect our 
children, but it will do more to increase their vocabulary, form a cor- 
rect habit of expression both in speech and in composition, than any 
other agency we can employ. It is hoped that you will repeat this year 
the excellent remarks found in your last annual report on this subject. 


NECROLOGY. 


It is with deep regret that I record the death of three estimable 
teachers last year: Misses J. E. Thomas, Lydia ©. Wilder, and Mrs. 
A. W. Myers, nee Ringgold. 

Mrs. Myers had been an earnest, faithfal teacher in the schools for 
nearly nineteen years. So great was her devotion to her work, that she 
continued in it long after she was too feeble to bearits burden. In 
Spite of the advice of her physician and of the entreaties of friends she 
remained at her post until rapidly failing health brought her to the 
very brink of the river which now separates her from the living. 

Misses Thomas and Wilder were both young teachers of great 
promise, but while the dew still lingered on the bed of life and before 
the flower had reached the fullness of its bloom they passed to the life 
beyond. 

In closing this report, I desire to express my thanks to you and to 
Dr. Grimke, the trustee, for the consideration which you have shown 
me, and to commend to you the teachers of the seventh division for 
their zeal and for the faithful support which they have so cheerfully 
given me. 

Very respectfully, 
H. P. MonTGOMERY, 
Supervising Principal. 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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EIGHTH DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1899 
to your request, I respectfully submit the fol 


: Agreeable : sabn 
DEAR SIR: Agre k of the schools of the eighth division fo, th 
e 


lowing résumé of the wor 
session 1889~90. TANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 
In no other subject has 2 greater woo aten Coon vise in that Gr 
There has been & general awakening, a Veritablg 
renaissance. The methods pursued ee vs ae ne reasonable 
principles. Instead of learning eae a! - . a the Schoo]. 
room and recitation alone, pupils are mac e 0 see anc un erstand that 
it is a valuable and potent factor In the dev elopment of thought and in 
the actual affairs of life. Appreciating 1ts power and fully alive to the 
new spirit which actuates and permeates the profession to-day, the 
teachers have put their shoulders to the RoE ou aeenuly aud earn. 
estly. From the very first moment of the child Ss entrance into Schoo}, 
an eye of vigilance is turned upon this subject. The task is hereulean, 
because, even at this tender age, the evil influence of uncultured homeg 
avd the street is firmly entrenched. Correct seeing, hearing, and talk. 
ing have been taught systematically. The commonest idioms of the 
language, as an indispensable aid to the expression ior thought, were 
carefully, and, I think, successfully, taught by means of objects so Placed 
that their relations could be easily seen, aud then the proper idiomatie 
expression furnished. As soon as practicable the pencil was put into 
the pupil’s hand and little sentences and compositions written, Some 
of this work was truely excellent, showing that we are on the Tight line 
Grammar proper has not been neglected, but new ideas as to its Dlace 
and power in a school curriculum have taken deep root in the minds of 
teachers. It hes seemed to bean end in itself by reason of the fact so 
assiduously inculeated that it teaches to write and speak the language 
correctly. A moment’s consideration will clearly and forcibly show 
that this study as ordinarily taught does not and can not teach the 
learner how to use his vernacular, even should he have sufficient mem. 
ory to recall rapidly and vividly the multitudinous rules and exceptions 
with which the common text-books abound. No one, in reality, thinks 
of his grammar while speaking or writing. He speaks right on because 
he has formed the habit of so doing. Grammar does show when 
his expressions conform to the laws which govern the language. Hence, 
its technical and critical study and examination ought to be postponed 
until the pupil has thoroughly and indelibly fastened in his memory 
models of the best writers, the masters of the grammarians. Such 
Specimens will serve as sure standards to guide in the choice and use of 
elegaut and forceful language. This study of the foremost masters as 
to matter and manner will give a power and command of his maternal 


language-teaching. 
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tongue obtainable in no other way, With the light of these great minds 
illuminating his own, the learner can not drift beyond the bounds of 
propriety in using his own language. In the beginning the acquisition 
of language must, in accordance with the laws of nature, be by imita- 
tion. This should be intelligently done under the guidance of an in- 
structor who sees the end from the outset aad feels that the means em- 
ployed will lead to the desired result. Originality and individuality of 
expression will come in the fullness of time, when the moorings of the 
pupil have been well secured. ; 

Word-analysis is successfully employed in securing a fund of words 
with their meanings, beginning even in lower grades, by teaching the 
numerous prefixes and suffixes. The reading lesson has furnished an 
unparalleled means of applying such knowledge. By so doing the 
keys, so to speak, are placed into the hands of the scholar, enabling them 
to unlock the wealth of meaning bound up in everyday language. 

Mention, in way of criticism, is often made of the inability of pupilS 
to apply their knowledge of the language in the ordinary literary pro- 
ductions of the grammar and high schools, and teachers are too often 
excoriated for a state of things due almost wholly to the method of pre- 
senting the subject. This was, perchance, too true, but the trend of 
instruction at present will greatly ameliorate this condition. Our teach- 
ers wage a double warfare against the inherent inertia of the learner’s 
intellect, and against the coanteracting tendencies above named. They 
must clear away the débris of wrong habits and lay a new underpinning. 
Thus the learner advances by day and slips back by night, as did the 
frog in the well. Reformation is always harder than formation. Many 
a thing in the text-book, once looked upon as a sort of fetich, is being 
questioned. Teachers are throwing aside useless weights and non- 
essentials, Dearth of reading matter at home and lack of time and 
opportunity to reap the benefit from such a source are handicaps in the 
thorough mastery of language. But the school library, now found in 
almost every school building, plays an important part in the develop- 
ment of expression. The teachers appreciating the value of such helps 
are yearly putting forth earnest efforts to create and sustain a proper 
interest in the library, which is constantly replenished by proceeds from 
concerts, ete. 

READING. 


This subject is being better handled each year. To he heard, to be 
understood, and to be felt are the main points here, and teachers fully 
comprehend them, paying great attention to pronunciation, articulation 
and intlexion. 

That words embody thoughts which should be grasped has caused a 
remarkable change in the ordinary reading recitation. Now the teacher 
stands as an interpreter between the book and the scholar, dissecting 
complex thoughts, and resolving them into tbeir simplest elements by 
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mou Cy: Se ney a in portant a part of everyday specchiain 
veh eee a is Poin exercise merely has little utility; there. 
long list oan nee been made to teach the spelling and use of Words 
ae Asano dian in sentences constructed by the pupils themselyeg. 
Pore ait the spelling of the word aa my of its forge 
and value in the expression of thought. The ier ie tis accuracy 
and precision, potent elements 10 business ee ce ee Prog. 
ress here may be measured by long strides. ne 1e¢ aoe eels that hig 
word-possessions are at hand at a@ moment’s Wnacee © assist him in 
life’s contest. Dictation and copying as an exce fe meaus of berfect. 
ing the scholar in spelling and punctuation have been encouraged in ayy 


oe COMPOSITION. 

In my judgment progress in this line has not been satisfactory. iha 
a word, there appears a lack of proper preparation, a want of form, 
Not enough time is spent upon structure and style. There is also a 
lack in developing outlines and abstracts to be used in composition 
work. Possibly the teachers do not all fully comprehend this work, 
and hence fail to accomplish best results. To logically and naturally 
develop a subject, keeping all parts in proper relation to each other 
ealls for a knowledge and skill not vouchsafed to everyone who in. 


structs youth. 
NUMBER. 


The presentation of this subject in the lower grades could not be 
better. Bigness of numbers used does not cloud the idea to be taught, 
and hence the learner grasps the principles. The number manuals 
clearly mark out the work, and are intelligent helps to teachers, show- 
ing when and how to instruct. Occasionally objects may be kept before 
puvils too long. A majority of the corps are sensible of the fact that 
the principles of a study are few, but their applicationinfinite. So arith- 
metical puzzles and valueless things are being thrown aside and more 
time given to the essentials. They seem to be aware that the subject 
bears directly on the business of life, and that the best training and 
discipline are obtained while gathering useful information. Fractions, 
once so full of terror, are now so pleasantly and successfully taught, 
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even in lowest grades, that children delight to lingerover them. Their 
heads are their own here, and in the ordinary operations slate and pencil 
are seldom used. The outcome of this method is mental grip, real 
training, and splendid discipline, A wealth of illustration hitherto 
unknown is at hand, and pupils express themselves clearly because 
they see clearly. Throughout the term, the interest was lively and 
sustained, showing that a subject, however dry and uninviting at first 
thought, under proper teaching may become the most fascinating. 

The most gratifying and noteworthy fact is the definite knowledge 
of the processes and the careful and intelligent reasoning manifested 
in the solution of problems. The steps leading to the answer are noted 
with alacrity and stated with precision, preparatory to clothing them 
in mathematical language. This method has generated power, a real 
vis viva of the intellect, alike valuable in the domain of mathematics 
and in the intricate affairs of business and society. 


HISTORY. 


Not so much stress is placed upon unimportant dates and battles, 
but geography and biography are magnified. Lives of prominent per- 
sonages are studied, the pupils following with keenest interest their 
careers. All historical knowledge is shown not to be found within the 
covers of a single text-book, and much collateral reading matter is 
brought from the homes. These side helps should be furnished by the 
school authorities that more uniformity may exist. Most of our children 
are unable to contribute any such assistance. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


With few exceptions this topic was very unsatisfactory. There seems 
to be an unrest, a wish to cut loose from old moorings, but how or 
where has not yet been determined. I notice in several instances prod- 
uct pictures, etc., which created an unbounded interest. One school 
of high grade accomplished much, and in an excellent manner. There 
is a disposition to neglect maj-drawing because elaborate maps were 
not encouraged. Maps put on the board and developed as the subject 
expands are the most useful and have been recommended. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Hygiene has received the attention which its importance deserves. 
Anatomy and physiology receive only the attention necessary to an 
intellectual understanding of the hygiene. Perhaps the teaching as to 
alcohol was too sweeping, making it an unmixed and unmitigated evil, 
thereby inculcating an untruth which must eventually be revealed to 
the learner’s mind. The presence of the magnificent physiological 
charts added new interest, and better results can be safely predicted. 
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PHYSICS. 


nost useful and easily taught, physics was in es 


Though one of thet 
It deserves better treatment, and I trust suey, 


eases merely winked at. 
it will receive Dext year. 
PENMANSHIP. 


rg as could be desired. There was Rts 
but less beauty of form. Possibly ie 
change from the side to the front position might have had something 
to do with the unfavorable showing. More time and practice given te 
a copy until it is pretty nigh perfectly written would put in possession 
of a pupil a power and skill far beyond the ordinary. Whatever is 
worth writing at all is worth being written well, but I am sorry to say 
that pupils are too frequently turned loose when not engaged specif. 
ically upon penmanship, and their handwriting upon these Occasions 


would make Professor Spencer stare. 


DISCIPLINE. 


Results were not as gratifyir 
more freedom of movement, 


Search the records of the past and one of the most pleasing revelationg 
will be the improvement in discipline as evidenced by the decrease in 
corporals and suspensions. The legitimate inference is, better teach- 
ing and better methods of dealing with wayward children. Indeeq 
sir, we hesitate to cast forth into the street a pupil, well knowing that 
he must quickly degenerate into a hardened criminal. I have thought 
that possibly a school could be selected where these incorrigible pupils 
could be sent, and, under the stern discipline of a strong man, sayed to 
themselves and the community. Parents have generally willingly Te- 
sponded to calls for codperation. The frequency with which parents 
were summoned to the school-room at times appeared almost an evil 
Some teachers send pupils home too often, thus bringing the schools into 


bad repute in the community. 


TEACHERS. 


I have only words of commendation for that body of teachers who 
have labored with me during the year. Their uniform kindness and 
courtesy, their willingness to act on suggestions from me, and their 
eagerness to discharge faithfully their duty, have rendered our relations 
most pleasing and agreeable. Our corps of teachers has not escaped the 
shafts of death, for one just entering upon her second year’s service ihe 
passed from labor to rest, Miss Ida C. Winslow, full of love and entha: 
siasm for her chosen calling, had scarcely resumed work, when she fell 
by the wayside. During the session she spent in the schools she gave 
evidences of becoming a very successful teacher by a happy and joyous 
disposition combined with a smile that lighted up the school-room. 
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Permit me to thank Mr. L. A, Cornish, the trustee, for the support 
and assistance which he has so cheerfully given, and, you, sir, for that 
official courtesy which you know so well how to show to those asso- 
ciated with you. 


Very respectfully, 
W.S. Monreomwery, 


Supervising Principal. 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1890. 


DEAR Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report 
for the year ending June 30, 1890. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in this school during the year 
was 345. Theaverage number enrolled was 305, and the average num- 
ber in daily attendance was 293. The percentage of attendance was 
96, There were 12 teachers, including the principal. 


BUILDING ACCOMMODATIONS. 


We regret that we shall have to continue another year in this, the 
Miner building, which is unsuited for the purposes of a high school, and 
which, therefore, prevents the development of the school in several much 
needed directions. The building is also entirely too small. This regret 
is tempered, however, by the fact that Congress has made a liberal ap- 
propriation for the erection of a suitable building with all modern con- 
veniences and improvements, and which, we hope, will be finished and 
occupied before the close of the next school year, June, 1891. 


INSTRUCTION. 


Two courses of study have been pursued in this school during the 
year just closed. Although three courses have been provided, we have 
had applicants for two only, the academic course and the business 
course, the former requiring three, and the latter two years for its com- 
pletion. 

We shall state the nature and extent of the work performed in each 
of the subjects in these respectiye courses. 


ACADEMIC COURSE. 


English.—This snbject is studied during the entire three years of the 
course. 

In the first year the pupils use Chittenden’s Composition as a text- 
book, supplemented by reading authors from the classic series. The 
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teachers of English in this, the first year, report a decided improye, 
ted to the high school by the teachers of th, 


ment in the pupils promote 
eighth grade schools over those of last year, and assign the following 


reason : 
of the pupils to do better work to the successful efforts 


We attribute the ability A ) 
made by the eighth-grade teachers to persuade their pupils to read more and to Seleot 


better books. 

The second-year classe 
They were occupied, as th 
the first and about one-half 0 


eech, variety of arrangement, and special attention Was 


given to composition and writing. A topic would be pu on the board, paper Placed 
before them, and without any previous notice, the pupils would be required to write, 
In the remaining time they were occupied with American literature, They hase 
read selections from Irving and Longfellow, especialiy iiss long poems of Longfellow— 
Evangeline and The Courtship of Miles Standish. We} had two written Teviews, 


also several essays on these subjects. i : 
line of the history of English literature from 


The third-year class had a brief ont 
the earliest period to the time of Shakespeare, read two of his plays—The Merchant 
ired to write essays and criticisms on both of 


of Venice and Hamlet. They were requr 


the plays, and were subjected to written reviews on the same. 
From time to time they were required to write on other topics connected with the 


subject of English literature, for instance, Wicklyffe and his Bible, Life in the Four. 
teenth Century, Chaucer and His Times, were some of the subjects suggested and 


written upon. 

We consider this the most important subject taught in the High 
School, if any comparison may be made; for, while it is desirable that 
the pupils may be as proficient as possible in classics and mathematics 
and the other subjects taught, it is justly expected that they should be 
able to speak, read, and write English correctly. 

This subject should therefore be taught oftener throughout the entire 
period of both courses. 

Latin.—In the first-year class the introduction of Collar and Daniels 
Beginner’s Latin Book has been a decided improvement. The teacher 
of this subject in this year reports: “ It is admirably adapted to the 
work, both because of its synthetic arrangement and thoroughness,” 
The pupils of the first year completed this book, and read twelve chay 
ters in the second book of Cxsar. Special attention was given a 
noun and verb forms and Latin “composition. ‘ 

The second-year class read during the year three books of Oxsar 
and the first oration against Catiline. They had a general ies - 
the noun and verb forms, paid special attention to the ganiuaent 
mood, the gerund and gerundive construction, and the mani pitesie 
forms in general; and also had weekly exercises in Latin compositio 

The third year class finished the first book of Virgil’s 4neid week 
the year before, and read the second and third books ot the eae 
They also read Cicero’s Defense of Roscius, his first oration feel 
Catiline, and his Citizenship of Archias. ae 


s studied English during the entire yeay 
e teacher reports, almost exclusively during 
f the second quarter with rhetoric proper, 


They studied figures of sp 
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Mathematics.—By an awkward omission, which I presume is a typo- 
graphical error, in last year’s report, 1am made to say that the work in 
algebra ‘has been as satisfactory as could be desired.” I think I said, 
or certainly intended to say, “has not been, ete.” 

I have to make the same report this year. The pupils come to this 
school at different stages of advancement from the various schools of 
the eighth grade, and the whole of our first quarter is spent in equaliz- 
ing them. It is then impossible to cover the ground required in the 
cours; with thoroughness. As a consequence more pupils have failed 
hitherto to be promoted to the second year on account of their defects 
in this study than in any other; and now, since the adoption of an in- 
dividnal average by us, still more will fail. As a remedy for this evil, 
I shall repeat my recommendation of last year: 

I would respectfully suggest that the course in this subject in this school be some- 
what shortened, and that the pupils do not begin algebra until they come to the 
High School, devoting the time in the eighth grade hitherto given to Algebra to 
Arithmetic, which, from our experience with them here in that study, they could do 
with profit, and facilitate their progress in algebra. , 

The teacher of this subject thus reports upon her method: 

In the statement and solution of problems particularly, encouragement has been 
given to those who devise methods of their own in the application and combination 
of principles rather than to those who would confine themselves to a few models 
given in the text-book. Thus the attempt has been made to impress pupils with the 
fact that the true benefit from this or any other study ean be seen only as they are 
stimulated to think for themselves instead of relying upon rules and models. 


Geometry.—In Geometry the work in the second year has not been as 
satisfactory as desired, owing to the changes of teachers. The teacher 
of this subject reports : 


As a whole, the sections worked asif the work was a pleasure. This interest in the 
study I attribute in part to the drawing, for the figures were unusually well con- 
structed ; in part, to the emulous striving after good recitation marks. Yet the work 
of this year was so broken into by change of teachers that even to cover plane geom- 
etry necessitated rather rapid strides. The extra work insolid geometry was omitted 
altogether, and spare time taken up in working out exercises bearing on the work we 
had been over, 

A class composed of third-year pupils was formed in solid geometry 
and Trigonometry, and commendable progress made. 

History.—This subject is studied the whole of the first year and one- 
half of the second. In the first year the history of Epypt, Greece, and 
Kiome is taught, and in the second year the history of England. The 
teacher of this subject reports : 


The work accomplished by the pupils of the first-year classes in history was more 
satisfactory than that of any previous year. The topics assigned were more fully 
discussed, and an unusual interest manifested in tracing the results of the events of 
Grecian and Roman history to moderntimes. Close attention was given to the geog- 
raphy of the country. 

The work of the second-year classes in history was unsatisfactory. The history of 
this year was made elective with four compulsory studies, and while we had a bright 
and energetic class, yet many of the pupils who most needed the instruction, and de- 
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aid in behalf of the further study 
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emed it wise no an the four studies required. Moder 
ssary to the study , andl would suggest that hig ig, 
alternate throug! 
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all that is § 


sired it, de 
tory is nece: 
and literature 
Through the 
the historic sce 
T heartily indorse 
history in the second year. 
Physics —We have formed 


tory 


as and s bro 


a class in advanced physics from th 
pupils of the third year, for the first time in this ‘school. The Dupite 
have devoted their time Jargely to practical experiments, and the gy 
cessful exhibition of their work in electro-plating, photography, aut 
the application of electricity has demonstrated its importance ang the 


necessity for further development. 
In the second-year classes the course pursued in this subject is 4) 


laid down in the text-book used in the class, Gage’s. The various sil 
jects taught are illustrated by experiment performed in the laboratopy 
by the pupils. The pupils are also required to make instrument, 
illustrative of the different subjects taught, and they have made : 
good degree of proficiency when we consider the disadvantages inane 
which they labor. tl 


J have only to re 
my report of last year: 
It is hoped that a specified sum will be appropriated hereafter for the benefit of thi 
department sufficiently large to purchase all the apparatus and material ineceasitty 
to equip it thoroughly for the important work to be performed. Le? 


German.—The study of German 1s limited to one year’s work in the 


third year. 
The natural method is used ip teaching. German is spoken in the class room 

rule, and the grammar of the language is taught to a considerable extent, alth ane 
no text-book is used. Pupils are also practiced in reading and writing Geena 
text-books used being Stern’s Studien und Plaudereien, volume 1 of Bernh: d via 
Deutsches Sprach und Lesebuch. Supplementary work was done in the reprod ane » 
of short stories and fables, and a word-chain method was used to increase the va 

rab. 


peat, in connection with this subject, what I said in 


ulary. 
The teacher, in addition to the above extract from his report, states 
? c € 


«The progress made by this year’s class was excellent, the pupils 
ifesting great interest in the work, which they did faithfully 7 20 
Natural sciences.—All the pupils of the first year have ree 1 
tures once a week in physiology and physical geography. ae lec- 
required to take notes of the lectures in a neat and careful ua 
and then note books were examined and marked accordingly aaa 


BUSINESS COURSE. 


: The pupils of the first year’s business course pursued the s: 

ies as those of the academic course, with the single exception ae oe 
took arithmetic and bookkeeping instead of Latin. Ruse a 
pursued the first half of the school year, and bookkeeping, si pak 
the last half. peciaven Ua 
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The pupils of the second year in this course studied the same subject 
as those of the second year in the academic course, with the exception 
of Latin and geometry, for which arithmetic, bookkeeping, double 
entry, and commercial law were substituted. 

The pupils in bookkeeping in both years wrote out several full sets 
in single and double entry, and several parts of sets in each. They 
were practiced thoroughly until they fully understood the principles of 
the science and the methods of applying them successfully. Special 
attention was given to neatness, accuracy, and rapidity. ; 

I must again call your attention to the incompleteness of this course, 
In my report of last year, I urged the teaching of stenography and 
typewriting as essential to a complete business course. 

I would earnestly ask permission of the trustees, with your approval, 
to teach those subjects the coming year. The practical value of these 
accomplishments is so manifest that it needs no argument, and as three- 
fourths, if not more, of our pupils are of that class that are compelled 
to apply their education to obtaining a livelihood, we accomplish a 
double purpose in giving an education that will not only develop their 
faculties but also procure a support. 


CHEMISTRY. 


It is very desirable that the pupils of this school should have an op- 
portanity of studying chemistry. At present we have no laboratory. 
We hope that this defect will be remedied in the new building, and that 
a teacher specially qualified to teach this subject will be appointed. 


DRAWING, 


The drawing classes consist of regular and special classes. The regu- 
lar classes comprise all the pupils in the school, and the special classes 
those selected by the teacher on account of their special fitness for the 
work and their willingness to pursue it. Both regular and special 
classes meet once a week. 

The regular class apply the principles in which they have been in- 
structed by making geometrical figures from cardboard. The special 
classes have given their attention to modeling in clay, plaster of Paris, 
wood-carving, and free-hand and mechanical drawing. 

The progress of the pupils in this department is remarkable and 
elicits the admiration of visitors and friends. I hope every facility will 
be afforded to develop the artistic taleut and ability displayed by the 
pupils under the skillful training of their teacher. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


The progress of the pupils in this branch of school work is not satis- 
factory. The pupils go but once a week for one hour. 
Such attendance can be of little practical advantage and it is re- 
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All the articles made in the shops are required to be of precise forms and dimensions 
given in a drawing made by the pupil himself previous to taking up the exercise, 
The aim is to teach the pupil to express his thought in a concrete form with the least 
waste of material, in the most workmanlike manner, and in accordance with the 


most approved methods, 

If this manual training course were united to our business course we 
would have a school of great practical value. - 

Anxious as I am to have the pupils trained in military tactics, I 
would prefer to see the basement of our new building fitted up as car- 
penter and metal shops rather than armories, aS the opportunity for 
acquiring military knowledge can be obtained later in life. 


ATTENDANCE, 


The number of pupils entering this school during the year just closed 
has been smaller than that of the previous year. We find from the 
standing of the pupils at the close of the present year that this is the 
result of greater care on the part of the principals of the eighth-grade 
schools in recommending pupils for promotion to this school and to 
that extent enabling us to raise the standard of the school. 

Another circumstance that bas contributed also to raising the stand- 
ard is the adoption of an individual average in each study as essential 
for promotion and graduation. We have hitherto had a general average 
for this purpose, and pupils would endeavor to attain a very high per- 
centage in their favorite studies and thus try to retrieve the loss occa- 
sioned from the neglect of studies they disliked, and which, perhaps, 
they needed more to give them a well-rounded development. 


' 


ELOCUTION. 


There is one serious defect in our courses of instruction to which I de- 
sire to call your attention. There is no provision made for the teaching 
of elocution. The thorough training and management of that wonder- 
ful organ, the human voice, has now developed into a science, and those 
only are now qualified to teach this important subject who have given 
special attention to it. I hope that this matter will receive your favor- 
able consideration, and a course that seems almost perfect be improved 
by this desirable addition. 


BOOKS. 


The purchase of books at the beginning of each session by the pupils 
of the school is generally a cause of delay in beginning instruction 
from one to two weeks. All seem unable to provide themselves imme- 
diately, and the teacher is naturally unwilling to proceed with his in- 
struction, while perhaps one-half of the class are honestly making an 
effort to purchase the necessary text-books, and do not wish to be 
classed among indigent pupils requiring books from the office. 

This valuable time may be saved if all the books were furnished by 

429A. 12 
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the office. There would be nothing then to prevent recitations the sec. 


ond day instead of the second week. : 
a iat that this excellent custom has been inaugurated in several 


cities with decided advantage, and I com mend it to your favorable con- 
i ion. ee 
ae achers of this school, 


igations te 
I wish to acknowledge my obligations to the 
it dice we are very fortunate in obtaining a remarkably able and earn. 


est corps of teachers, who would compare favorably with that of any 
similar institution, ies 

I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to you also for your hearty 
codperation in everything that tended to advance the interest and wel. 
fare of this school. 

7 
Very respectfully, ALOLEDOLO: 
Principal. 


Mr. G. IF. T. Cook, me 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1890, 


DEAR Sir: It is now almost universally conceded that the end of 
man is the pursuit of happiness. Amidst highly civilized and cultured 
people there is but little controversy as to what constitutes man’s highest 
happiness. 

The uearer man approximates the ideal perfect being, the more com- 
plete is his happiness. Compared with the past, we of to-day stand upon 
vantage ground; we add observation to former experience and realize 
that there is still great room for improvement. To the reflecting one 
comes the grave question, How may this improvement be most effectu- 
ally made. 

Our to-day and yesterdays are the blocks with which we build. The 
children of to-day and yesterday are the men and women of the future, 
The greatest question before all communities is, What is to be done with 
and forourchildren? The answer comes, give them a broad and liberal 
education, judiciously develop all their faculties, discipline the intel- 
lect, impart true and useful knowledge, using such methods of instruc- 
tion as are the most efficient in exalting character and quickening vir- 
tuous sentiments. If we survey the whole field of education we per— 
ceive it to be, as Goethe says, ‘from the cradle to the grave.” Begin- 
ning at the family fireside, it embraces the schoolhouse and gradually 
expands into a wider and more varied realm of religious, social, and 
political culture. 

This unlimited responsibility is as triple in its division of human care 
asinits nature. The parent, teacher, and society must shoulder its 
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responsibility and do its duty toward the accomplishing of the great 
work of education. The teacher’s range is comparatively narrow, but 
gathers in depth what it lacks in breadth. It is she who lays the foun. 
dation upon which the whole superstructure of a man’s life and char- 
acter rests. The common school, her workshop, is the public guardian 
of the nation’s youth. This idea seems to be gradually animating the 
parents, and each year we find them more energetic in their interestin 
the general welfare of our schools. The advantages of an education are 
more highly appreciated; they are willing to make greater sacrifices to 
have their children remain through the course, and with this increased 
appreciation there isa corresponding growth in the estimate placed 
upon the labor of a good teacher. A higher order of teaching is de- 
manded. Parents are realizing that children are creatures of imitation, 
and that the teacher’s influence over the children must be for better or 
for worse, it can not be neutral. They observe that so manners are 
often formative of morals.” Natural aptitudes for what is refined and 
elevated, or low and disgusting are easily developed. Ill breeding or 
good breeding at home or in school extends to and in some way shapes 
and determines the habits of future life. They, therefore, demand a 
graceful bearing and pleasing address with refined manners, a pure 
heart, full of love and sympathy, as well as a good understanding in 
the teacher to whom they trust the child of love and hope. For such 
a teacher possesses a resistless influence which can not fail to mold 
the minds, characters, and manners of her school to the same noble 
fashionings. 

I feel each year more convinced that I can not overestimate the im- 
portance of having the highest qualifications, mental and moral, in the 
teachers of the primary grades, A little reflection will cause you to see 
the matter in the same light. Here, first impressions in manners and 
morals are to a great degree made, and first habits of thought and love of 
study are cultivated. The vent aud bias of pliant childhood will shape 
and direct the growth of maturer years. 

The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees, 
And through life’s labyrinth holds fast the clew 
That first instruction gives her, false or true. 

Shall we commit the guidance of such great moment to inexperienced 
youth? It sevems to me a great mistake. The primary school should be 
the vantage ground of the system and not the source or beginning. 

Were I asked to suggest a plan I should say, start the new teacher in 
the fourth grade and promote both ways. The one in whom experience 
proves or develops greatest love for children, coupled with an earnest 
enthusiasm for teaching, possessing a gentle, affectionate, and patient 
nature, a ready and fluent mind, graceful manners, and a pleasing ad- 
dress ; such an ideal should be promoted toward the first grade, carry- 
ing the ivereased salary with her, for a teacher should be compensated 
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for such a diversity of attainments. This grade is the first in the order 


of time, and should be the first in importance and aera san 

In accordance with thé rules and regulations EOC Mase ools, 
we have pursued the following course of study: Psy ane sane 
lative, history of education, science of education, ete ae Ing, 
observation and practice in model schools, school ome, A and 
management, with special attention to physical culture, drawing, music, 
sewing, and cooking. 

The school numbered 


e, 96.1 
ance, 38; per cent. of attendance, é 
nara as whole has worked most assiduously. They have ac- 
vliche ‘ sled for—to develop and awaken any latent 
t=} 


complished what they strug. 7 Z ‘ ey 
felt which they possessed for teaching, and while I can not predict 
: ! ainty, yet I venture to assert, that your teach- 


with much degree of cert : eahgry ee 
ing corps will be recruited by a number of conscientious, hard-w orking, 
painstaking teachers, whose highest ambition will be to de with their 


might what their hands find todo. The young wea a aoe Nat 
worthy and excellent and gave great promise of MEAT SRS area ae 

Ree i Bf aid that it is a rare thing to find a 
and disciplinarians. It has been saic Meas Sa naeae 
man who has a gift forteaching. I would modify this Head y se) b 
ing it is rarer to find a man who has the requisite patience Aare Derse- 
yerance in little things; the sympathy and sensibility to penetrate the 
young mind and arouse its sleeping faculties. They have not the tact 
to wingthe affections of small children. They can not put themselves 
so readily in the child’s place. They lack ease, cheerfulness, courtesy, 
and kindness in dealing with the youngest children. But place them 
among boys and girls of maturer minds, with fuller mental development, 
who require severe discipline and stronger incentives to study, and we 
find them, the rare ones, preéminently successful. 

In view of these facts, I would recommend that female graduates be 
given the places where they have to deal with small children and males 
be placed, at the minimum salary, over the upyer grades, where the 
work is adapted to their mental and moral constitutions, 

Ican not close this report without acknowledging the indebtedness 
of both pupils and teachers to Miss Julia A. Wormley, who has devoted 
two hours per week for twelve weeks to drill in physical culture. Her 
aim was to secure the best health, strength, and endurance possible to 
the pupils themselves and to give to the subject the dignity which prop- 
erly belongs to it. She also instructed them how to teach these exer- 
cises, so as to produce the greatest good, mental and moral, in the chil- 
dren who might come under their charge, She labored hard, and was 
rewarded by finding before the close of the year great improvement in 
manner of carriage and mode of expression. Her labor was entirely 
gratuitous and one of love. She realized how sadly deficient we were 
in this especial art, and felt it her duty to awaken an interest in the 
subject. : 


40 pupils—34 female and 6 male; average at. 
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I trust before the close of another year that we may find a large num- 
ber of good and useful books in our library, and a piano, belonging to 
the school. It is quite a tax upon the poor pupils to be compelled to 
hire what the Government could easily give. ; 

Acknowledging and thanking you, Mr. Superintendent, trustee, and 
teachers of the Normal School for uniform courtesy and hearty coép- 


eration in all that pertained to the good and interest of the school, I 


have the honor to remain, 
Very respectfully, CO storee 
Principal. 


Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


DRAWING. 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 30, 1890. 

Dwar Sir: Inanswer to your request for a report of the work of last 
year in the seventh and eighth divisions, also the High and Normal 
Schools, I have to say, in regard to the divisions, the work of last year 
compared favorably with that of the previous year, and in some re- 
spects a noticeable improvement was made. The kinds of work, manner, 
and methods used in the grades was the same as in previous years, 
with the exception of the third and fourth grades. In thesé grades 
model-making formed a new feature, which promoted interest and 
proved beneficial to the pupils. If is to be regretted that more time 
can not be given to original work in the graded schools, at least from 
the fourth grade up. 

_Oar schools from the first grade through the High and Normal Schools 
made some excellent work in clay. In my judgment this work should 
be kept up. While I can speak favorably in a general way, I recognize 
the need of more supervision. I tried to strengthen the weak points by 
personal visits and teachers’ meetings. I regret to say that during the 
last year it was impossible for me to give much time to visiting the 
graded schools, I trust some arrangement will be made to cover this 
great need. 

Teachers’ meetings were held during the year, and proved very bene- 
ficial. I can not urge too strongly the need of prompt and regular 
attendance at these meetings. The majority of tle teachers, I am glad 
to say, do their duty in this respect. 

No public exhibition was held last year; yet, just before the close of 
school, grade exhibitions were held at Miner school building for the 
benefit of the teachers. The work exhibited was very good, the clay 
modeling, original designs, model and object drawing, were very much 
better than last year. I feel assured. with more supervision, this work 
can be improved. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 


As tote High School more and better work was produced last 


year than the year before. The regular work consisted of geometrical, 


perspective, and original designs from natural forms, eo OENs of 
borders, center pieces, corner pieces and surface patterns. ae ae ahe 
tive or working drawing, a great many good original designs for ob- 
jects were produced, While this work is a part of the regular course it 
is made more interesting to the pupils by reason of the fact that the best 
of their designs will be materialized in paper, clay, plaster or wood, It 
is not practicable or possible under the circumstances for all ch pupils 
to materialize their work; yet, it is possible for the special class to use 
the best drawings of the school in this way. The facilities and time for 
special work of this kind were limited. [ believe the object worthy of 
more time and material. During the year a class in wood carving was 
formed. I can not speak or recommend too highly the continuance of 
that class. If two hours per week could be given it would be profitably 
spent. A class in plaster work was started last year, with good results, 
the only disadvantage being the want of room to keep the necessary 
tools and material; still, the success wartants its continuance if it can 
be so arranged. : 

A class in water-color painting was also formed, its purpose being to 
draw and paint original designs from natural forms. This class, under 
disadvantages, made a very fair showing. The only trouble with the 
special classes is the want of time ; a very little can be done in one hour 


per week. 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Normal School work was improved in some respects over that of 
last year. Two lessons per week were given im manner, method, and 


general treatment of clay and its application to form study, according . 


to our course of study. This part of our work consumes a great deal 
of time. Following this we had form study by stick laying, and paper 
folding. Illustrative drawing formed part of our work ; and just here 
I would say, if the solid work prescribed by the course of study be 
followed properly, but little time can be given to this branch. How- 
ever, I am glad to say that much good work of this kind was accom- 
plished. 

Very respectfully, 

T. W. HunstEr, 
Director of Drawing. 
Mr. G. F. T. Coox, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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MUSIC. 
Wasuineron, D. ©., June 30, 1890, 


7 5 st for a report on the musie 

tr: In compliance with your reque 

mS schools, we have the honor to state that the regular in- 
‘ 

een of vocal music for the year ending June 30, 1590, was begun 


immediately after the organization or grading of the schools had been 


accomplished. i uence of many of the pu- 
ur work was somewhat retarded in consequet'”” ti 
“at bane without the necessary books. Wi a = 
the higher grades, where the charts in out Po parse to the blackboard 
withstanding these little dré 7 pa 

re year, ee feel a little aversion to ¥ ae ee ation oe pee ce 
when we say that with the assistance and co is ’ 
we have succeeded in obtaining very good nee al mrecag for inst 

The teachers of the lower grades had occasional ess Or oy rae 
tion in methods of teaching this subject, but, eee athe bite 
of absence than usual from rs inclement weather, we coulc 

; ¢ as we aesirea. 
ae eee ached some of the corps can not find time to teach 
Aah Bapile Saly at long intervals, and in order to gain greater profi- 
ciency in this study, we would recommend that every teacher devote a 
rail amount of time every day to teaching music; otherwisé we can 
not reach that degree of excellence for which we are constantly aiming. 
Very respectfully, 
H. F. Grant, 
J. T. Layton, 
Teachers of Musie. 

Mr. G. F. T. Coox, g 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1890. 

DEAR Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my report of the 
condition and progress of the manual training schools : 

The number of pupils in the.manual training schools was 435, there 
being 58 in the metal shop and 377 in the two carpenter shops. In this 
department of work the schools are moving forward. The exhibit of 
the work near the close of the previous school year gave a healthful 
stimulus to the work of the last two years. 

The course of instruction in this work has been followed as hereto- 
fore, beginning by squaring and trimming a piece of lumber 3 inches 


wide, seven-eighths of an inch thick, and 8 inches long; mortising 
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tailing and inlaying; molding by hana, 0 
a cove and round, cove and half rounq, G,, 


>a 
Cols. « 


dove 


noning } 
ea and fillet, 


crown, O. Gs 


nosing. a instruction on the nature and use of t 


s include 2 rr | 
aaa! a ‘eo in shop drawing; elementary work with bk in. 
struction and practic ‘i 


. different kinds of joints, timber, Splices, erosg joint” 

chisel, and saw; ns, miter and framework ; different kinds of | a 
i nd tenons, : nee Baye 2 Join 

mortise a binetmaking, light cabinetwork, examples in buildin 

Oke ALT and making small articles of furniture, 8, 
: roof trusses, 2 

framing, root 


TURNING. 


«1 wood turning extended through a part of the Second ang 

A course 10 lessons comprise, first, nature and use of lathe an 
third years. cate turning, calliper work to different diame 
tools, plain and stra nd compound curves, screw plates an 
and lengths, simple a ical turning; second, a variety of exa 


' and spheri si ; _ -Xampleg of 
ort SBS core work, giving wile ipeha Practice in formin 
Die esatavss in wood with lathe and carving tools, as well ag fami). 
irregula 


‘arity with the nature and use of patterns for molding. 
larity s 


ters 
d chuck 


METAL WORK. 


The metal shop consists of six forges Sarai aera The first les. 
sons are given in forge work, welding, anc ae Sap Ing te iron hooks, 
hasps, and staples; hardening and ana 2 nae 3 vice worl; 
chipping and filing in vice benches ; 1ns ae on athe and dril] 
chucks ; drill reamers, taps and dies, gauges, iiles, cutting tools, and 
special appliances for machinery ; molding and casting in Soft metal, 
The lessons were so arranged that the pupils in making a series of arti- 
cles may become familiar with the nature of the metal under various 
conditions, and with the successive steps ue working it by hand into 
simple and complex forms as the drawings indicated ; upsetting, bend- 
ing, cutting, punching, welding by various methods, tool forging, tem. 
pering, and hardening. In connection with this work, talks were given 
on the metallurgy and working of metals used in the industrial arts. 

The work included cast iron, wrougut iron, steel and brass, plain 
eylindrical turning, turning to various diameters and lengths, paper 
turning, facing with chuck and sace plates, drilling, both in drill and 
lathes, reaming, boring, screw-cutting with lathes and with taps and 
dies, planing, slotting, etc., with planer and sharper, and milling vari- 
ous forms. Talks*were also given during the year on various subjects 
connected with machine work in metal, such as forms, constructions, 
use of machines and cutting tools, gearing, gauge, screw threads, ete. 
Some pieces of construction work were given to the classes. All draw- 
ings with dimensions required were put on the blackboard and then 
copied on paper by the pupils; thus, each one works from his own 
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drawing. This was supplemented wherever necessary by the actual 
construction of the lesson by the teacher before the class by iiepectign 
and direction at the bench. 

I have visited the different schools and talked with the principals to 
learn whether or not any of the boys in the manual training schoolshave 
been negligent on account of their attendance upon these schools, but 
in no case have I found that it interfered at all with their studies, 


Very respectfully, : 
J. H. Hm, 


Director. 


Mr. G. F, T. Coox, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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